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HEN a Book on an abstruse and important 
subject is offered to the wodd, tlie situation of its 
Author, if in humble life, rarely fails to excite 
attention. Under these circumstances, it is much 
easier for him to awaken curiosity, than to gratify 
it. But it is always in his power to satisfy the 
reasonable inquiries of those, who feel solicitous 
to know something of the person who thus pub* 
licly introduces himself to their notice. 

> Curiosity is natural to the mind of man ; and^ 

\ ^ when confined within proper limits, it has a bene- 

p\ ficial tendency. It seeks, indeed, for gratification 

^ from various quarters ; but it is not very fastidious 

whence or how it is obtained. It generally fixes 

upon extremes ; upon the great, and upon the lit- 

^ tie ; — and, as it respects authors, upon the giants, 

^ and upon the dwarfs in literary pretensions. On 

• these accounts, it is not necessarily a flattering com« 

o pliment to become an object of its pursuit. 
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The life and studies of the learned author^ 
whom a liberal education-— uninterrupted leisure— 
and acknowledged abilities, have raised to the chair 
of science, and invested with a degree of authority 
to impart instruction, arc subjects well deserving 
the attentipn of the biographer. But curiosity 
frequently wishes to know something also con^ 
cerning those, who, in humble life, have been 
brought up in no school but that of nature ; 
and who, in opposition to difficulties and discou- 
ragements, come forward and pfFer to the world, 
the fruits of their labour in the field of literature. 
It rs a region in which they seem to be intruders, 
and where they professedly undertake investiga- 
tions, which their confined means of knowledge, 
and unpromising powers, appear inadecjuate tq 
perform* ' 

Metaphysical researches are so far removed from 
manual labour and humble life, that many have 
expressed their surprize that they should ever 
have been united. Hence, as it respects myself, 
the question has repeatedly been asked, — "What 
circumstances led to so unlikely an association ?*' 
The replies which this question naturally produced, 
induced several of my friends, in- whose judgments 
J feel a strong confidence, and to - whose good 
offices I stand indebted, to communicate their opi- 
pipns, that it would afibrd some gratification to a 
gr^at number of those;, whose names are affixed tq 
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this work, if I would trace those incidents of my 
life, which gradually led to such an unlooked for 
event. 

When their wishes were fir6t expressed, I shrunk 
back from the suggestion^ not. only through aa ap- 
prehension that I should incur the charge of vani- 
ty ; but, especially, as on a review of my life, I saw 
nothing remarkable which was worthy of record. 
On this ground, I declined to comply with their de- 
sires. The renewed solicitations of these friends, 
soon, however, assumed the shape and tone of a re- 
quest. And, consistently with that debt of grati- 
tude which I owed them, I found it impossible to 
withhold a compliance without subjecting myself to 
the charge of being influenced by a passion nearly 
allied to that vanity, the imputation of which I 
dreaded to incur. This circumstance inclined mc 
to alter my prior resolution. 

In thus submitting to their importunities, I am 

furnished with an opportunity of apologizing for 

• 

those imperfections, which, without doubt are in- 
cluded in my work ; and of placing the disinterest- 
edness and generosity of my Subscribers in a con- 
l^icuous light, by briefly declaring to the world on 
whom it has been bestowed. The little narrative 
may probably afford some encouragement to 
others ; who, poqr and unknown, may -at this mo- 
*tnent be strugglipg with adversity, and attempting 
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to emergi from obscurity. It will add another exam- 
ple to many, which may be adduced, and thereby 
assure them, that in this comparatively happy coun- 
try, poverty and the want of education, are no ob- 
stacles to patronage and support. On one account 
I gladly embrace the occasion which is now afford* 
ed me. It is that of recording the obligations 
which I owe to a man of eminent character and 
abilities, who is now no more, but whose memory I 
hope, 1 shall never cease to respect and revere. 

By this plain statement, I feel a hope that I 
shall secure myself from the censures of the can. 
did and liberal minded ; they will enter into my 
views, and place a proper estimate on my motives. 
With the envious and the malevolent, I cannot 
expect the same success. For I no more flatter 
myself with the thought that I can escape their 
detraction, thaii with the expectation that I can 
cure them of those passions, which must give 
greater pain to such as cherish them, than it is in 
their power to inflict on others. My narrative 
which follows, is little more than the simple 
monotony of humble life. But on these ac« 
counts, 

<< Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 
« Their humble joys and destiny obscure, 
u Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile, 
<( The short and simple annals of the poor.*' 
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I was bom in the parish of St. Austell, in the 
county of Cornwall, on the third day of March, 
1765. My father, who was a labouring man, sup- 
ported his family, which ccHisisted of a wife and four 
children, in creditable poverty, by dint of applica* 
tion, industry, and frugality. But though neither 
of my parents was ignorant of the importance of 
education, such were their circumstances that it 
was not in their power to afford me any, except 
that acquired at a little reading-school, in which I 
merely learned the knowledge of my letters. Here 
my education ended, for to a writing- school I never 
was promoted. 

At the age of seven, I was obliged to go to work, 
and for my labour, my parents received two penc« 
per day. The next year I had the misfortune to 
lose my mother, and many a time since — 

^ This throbbing breast has heav'd the heartfelt sigh, 
And breath'd afflictions where her ashes lie. 

Soon after this, my father removed into another 
neighbourhood ; and at the age of ten years and a 
half, I was bound an apprentice to a shoemaker, in 
the parish of St. Blazey. 

Prior to this time I acquired some knowledge of 
writing, but it amounted to little more than merely 
to know how to make the letters of the alphabet, 
and to write my name. And this knowledge, scan- 
ty as it was, I nearly lost during my apprentice- 
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ship ; but towards the latter years of the term, I 
made some progress in my reading. This I attri- 
bute chiefly to the opportunity which I then had of 
perusing the Weekly Entertainer, published by 
Messrs. Goadby and Co. of Sherborne. In these 
miscellanies, sudh narratives as were affecting, and 
such Anecdotes as were pointed, were the principal 
• objects which attracted my notice. And among 
these, nothing excited my attention, so much as 
the adventures, vicissitudes, and disasters, to which 
the American war gave rise. 

On quitting my master, I procured employment 
an the vicinity of Plymouth. Here, the necessity 
of earning my own livelihood engrossed all my at- 
tention : so that the satnp cause which removed me 
from perusing the Weekly Miscellany, nearly 
quenched all my desires after further knowledge* 
After labouring in this neighbourhood about four 
years, I returned to St. Austell, to which place I 
was attracted by the advance of wages. In this 
town it was my lot to conduct the shoemaking bu- 
siness for a man who is now in America : he was 
an eccentric character, but by no means destitute of 
understanding. His original occupation was that 
of a saddler, and through his own application he had 
obtained some knowledge of bookbinding. To 
« these employments he superadded the manufacture 
of shoes, and in one shop carried on these three 
tradet together. 
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In this situation, I found myself surrqunded 
by books of various descriptions, and felt my taste 
for the acquirement of information return with re- 
newed vigour, and increase in proportion to the 
means of indulgence, which were now placed fully 
within my reach. But here some new difficulties 
occurred, with which I found it painful to grapple. 
My knowledge of the import of words was as con- * 
tracted, as my ideas were scanty ; so that I found 
it necessary to keep a dictionary continually by my 
side whilst I was reading, to which I was compel- 
led constantly to refer. This was a tedious process. 
But in a little time the difficulty wore away, and my 
horizon of knowledge became enlarged* 

Among other books which were brought to be 
bound, it happened that Mr. Locke's Essay on the 
Human Understanding made its appearance. This 
was a work of which I had never heard. I occasion- 
ally opened the volumes, and read a few pages, but 
rather with amazement than satisfaction ; and from 
that moment began to reflect on the intellectual 
powers of man. In doing this, I could not but draw 
a contrast between my own mental condition and , 
that of others. This awakened me from my stu- 
por, and induced me to form a resolution to aban- 
don the grovelling views which I had been accus- 
tomed to entertain of things, and to quit the prac^ 
tices of my old associates. 

B 
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Soon after this, I engaged in business for my- 
self, when the pressure of trade^ and pecuniary em- 
barrassments, retarded my progress in mental ac- 
quirements, but stimulated my endeavours to 
emerge from ignorance. By unremitting )ndustry> 
I at length surmounted such obstacles as were of a 
pecuniary nature : this enabled me to procure as- 
sistance in my labours, and a£forded me the com- 
mon . relaxation which others enjoyed. This was 
the only leisure at which I aimed. In this situa- 
tion, I felt an internal vigour prompting me to ex- 
ertions, but I was unable to determine what direc- 
tion I should take. The sciences lav before me. 
I discovered charms in each, but I was unable to 
embrace them all, and hesitated in making a selec- 
tion. I had learned that 

« One science only would one genius fit, 
« So vast is art, so harrow human wit.'^ 

• 

At first I felt such an attachment to astronomy, that 
I resolved to confine my views to the study of that 
science ; biit I soon found myself too defective in 
arithmetic to make any proficiency. Modern his- 
tory was my next object ; tut I quickly discovered 
that more books and time were necessary than I 
could possibly either afford or spare, and on this 
account history was abandoned. In the region of 
metaphysics I saw neither of the above impedi- 
ments. It nevertheless appeared to be a thorny 
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path, but I determined to enterj suid accordingly 
began to tread it. 

During several years, 'all my leisure hours were 
devoted to reading : but I do not recollect that it 
ever interrupted my business, though it frequently 
broke in upon my rest. On my bbour depended 
my livelihood. Literary pursuits were only my 
amusement. Common prudence had taught me the 
lesson which the following sentences so happily con« 
vey. " Secure to yourself a^^'^^ihood indepen- 
dently of literary successes, and ]^ut into this lottery 
only the overplus of time. Woe to him who de- 
pends wholly on his pen ; nothing is more casual. 
The man who makes shoes is sure of his wages, 
the man who writes a book is never sure of any 
thing." MarmonteL 

Nothing, however, amidst the various subjects 
which engrossed my thoughts could be more remote 
from my views and intentions than that of commen* 
cing author. But this improbable event was occa- 
sioned by the following incident. When Mr. Tho- 
mas Payne published his ^^ Age of Reason," it un- 
happily made too many converts. Among these 
was a young gentleman of good natural talents 
which had been improved by a liberal education, 
who frequently visited my shop. He enquired one 
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day, whether I had ever seen this pamphlet ? and on 
finding that I had not, he put it into my hands on 
condition that I should read it through, and finally 
give him my opinion on the doctrines which it in- 
culcated. This I promised to do ; and occasion- 
ally wrote down such remarks as occurred during 
my reading of the work, and such as I could recol- 
lect to have made in the numerous conversations 
with him to which this incident gave rise. The 
young man is now in internity. But I am happy to 
state, that, prior to his illness, he acknowledged 
that the design which he had in view in putting the 
" Age of Reason" into my hands, was to proselyte 

« 

me to its principles ; but that having failed in pro- 
ducing that effect, he had been induced first to 
suspect their validity, and then to abandon them al- 
together. These " Remarks on the Age of Rea- 
son,'' I revised as well as 1 was able, and after- 
wards, with some additions, published them to the 
world in 1799. This was done with a design that 
the " Remarks might produce in others, effects simi- 
lar to those which had already resulted from them.'' 

It was this pamphlet which first excited the no- 
tice of my greatly respected and much lamented 
friend, the late Rev. John Whitaker, who, from 
principles of benevolence, rather than a disdovery 
pf ni^rit, was pleased to recommend it to the notice 



If 
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of the Antijacobin Review. In this literary jour- 
nal, the reviewers permitted the laudableness of the 
attempt to outweigh the imperfections of. the per- 
formance, and spoke of it in terms which have 
made me their debtor. I shall be happy if the pre- 
sent work pass with safety, through the ordeal of 
liberal and candid criticism. 

In the two following years, I published three or 
four pamphlets, but these being on local and con- 
troversial subjects, disappeared with the occasions 
which gave them birth. In 1802, I published 
" An Essay on the Immateriality and Immortality 
of the Human Soul," the occasions of which I have 
briefly hinted in the following preface. The ap- 
probation with which it has been countenanced has 
in some measure stimulated me to undertake and* 
accompKsh the present work. And probably the 
manner in which this will be received, will not be 
without its influence on my future labours. 

On a perusal of this plain and unvarnished tale, 
it must be obvious to all, that I stand indebted to 
Mr. Whitaker for my literary existence, by his 
publicly avowing himself my friend, at a moment 
when recommendation, or a want of it, must have 
finally determined my fate. I was then in a critical 
situation, insomuch that a single dash of his pen 
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might have doomed ine to perpetual silenee and ob- 
scurity, and made me feel an ^version from those 
studies in which before I had so ardently delighted. 
Such are the incidents on which the destmies of 
life depend i Fortunately my probationary pam- 
phlet fell into the hands of a gentleman, whose ex- 
alted rank in the literary world, raised him above 
popular prejudices, and enabled him to silence the 
language of contempt, where it could not otherwise 
influence public opinion. He is now placed be- 
yond the reach of censure and applause, and I re- 
joice in having an opportunity of expressing my 
gratitude, by offering this tribute to hiis memory 
without fearing to incur the imputation of flattery. 

Next to Mr. Whitaker, I feel myself much in- 
debted to several gentleman, who have rendered 
mc some assistance by giving me free access to 
their libraries. Those to whom I allude, have 
treated me with a degree of respect to which the 
merits of iriy works can bear only an inadequate 
proportion. I acknowledge the obligations which 
their kindness have laid me under, and should feel 
much pleasure in mentioning their names, but I 
do not know that it would be agreeable, and without 
being assured of this, it is a liberty which I dare not 
take. To many of those from whom I have receiv- 
ed tokens of approbation I am personally unknown. 
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their acts of kindness are therefore enhanced by th^ 
manner in which they have been communicated* 
I do not know that thiey estimate their favours so 
highly, but I should reproach myself with ingra- 
titude, wer^ I to omk this tribute cS acknowledg- 
ment* 

It has been a hackneyed topic with authors to cen- 
sure the ingratitude of the age in which they live. 
I do not pretend to estimate either the propriety or 
the impropriety of the charge as it respects others, 
but experience has taught me a different lesson* 
I have found more reason to be grateful for sup- 
port than to complain of the want of it ; and I 
shall be extremely glad to find that I have given to 
my numerous Subscribers no occasion to wish that 
they had withholden whaj they have now bestowed* 

To those Ladies and Gentleman, whose names 
honour and recommend my work, I hold myself 
under peculiar obligations, for enabling me to send 
this volume into the world. It gives me sensible 
pleasure to behold in the list of my subscribers the 
names of a considerable number of persons who pa- 
tronized my former production. I hope this will 
affocd them equal, if not superior satisfaction. 

For the patronage which they have afforded me, 
I hope they will have the goodness to accept my 
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most sincere thanks. It is not in my power to 
make them any other requital, than that which the 
perusal of the book will a£ford. May God accom- 
, pany it with his blessing, and grant that all who 
read it may have tlieir parts in the Resurrection of 
the just ! 

SAMUEL DREW. 

Sr. Austell, March^ 20, li309. 
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CHAPTER I. 

OVr THE STATE OF MAN BErORE THE iKTEOr 

DUCTIOK OF KORAI, EVIL. 

SECTION I. 

Gemfral Fiew of the Subject. 

JjlS no being can be infinite but God, no doubt 
can be entertained that all finite intelligences had a 
beginning ; and those which had a beginning, must 
6 we their origin to anotlier# This remark is ap- 
propriate to man, and is not confined to any de- 
tached light in which we may view him, but is 
equally applicable both to his body and his soul. 

But though both matter and spirit must 
haVe had a beginning, it will not thence follow" 
that they must have had an end. They may 
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change their modes of being, and their relations to 
each other, in all the yariety of forms which is with- 
in the reach of possibiUty, and yet femain at the 
same distance from the real absence of being as 
they were when God first called them into exis- 
tence. 

That a spirit, though created, cannot die, is plainly 
demonstrated to us by the deathless state of angelic 
natures, and by the immortality of the human soul. 
And we plainly discover in these two instances, that 
beginning of existence does not include an end. 
We also discover in all the modes which any given 
portion of matter is capable of assuming, that it is 
always at an infinite distance from a perfect non- 
entity. Something and nothing are extremes which 
never can meet together ; and the distance which 
lies between them, no approaches can possibly filf 
up : and therefore the real absence of being which 
is a nonentity, must always be at an equal distance 
from all given substances to which these possible 
modes of existence are ascribed. • 

The combinations which the particles of matter 
form with one another, are indeed, continually dis- 
solving ; new unions are constantly taking place in 
regular succession to each other : and the modifi- 
cations of matter, seem to undergo perpetual 
changes. But we can trace no more analogy be- 
tween the real absence of matter and a world, be- 
cause a world and an atom must be at an equal 
distance from the real absence of all that is mate- 
rial. If therefore, neither the infinite divisibility of 
•matter, nor the various modes which it undergoes 
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ahd is capable of undergoing, can reach the inter- 
nal constitution of matter^ or otherwise affect it, 
than by altering its configuration, while its essence 
remains untouched, and while its substance is en- 
tire, we may safely infer, unless God should 
alter the laws of nature, that matter itself will be 
as perpetual as spirit ; and that it must continue 
for ever, under such forms and in such modes, as 
God in his infinite wisdom shall think proper. 

That man is formed of matter and spirit, will 
admit of very little doubt. While in union with 
each other, these substances partake of one com- 
mon life, and are cemented together by tics which 
are at once permanent and unknown. 

That the spiritual part of man shall never die, 
is to be inferred from the pr« perties of the human 
soul.^ The soul therefore, from its superior nature, 
must be capable of subsisting without the aid of 
the body, in a distinct and separate state. And 
that the body, when separated from its union with 
the soul, must cease to act, we are convinced of 
by the most unquestionable proof. In that state of 
separation, all compact seems to be dissolved ; the 
spirit retires into another region, to mix with beings 
whose natures are analogous to its own; while the 
body is consigned over, and apparently for ever, to 
darkness and corruption. 
The compact being thus dissolved, all union en- 

* 

* See my Essay on the Immatenality and Immortality of the 
Human Soul. 8vo. 1603^ 2nd edit. 
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tirely broken o£f between the spiritual and material 
parts of man, and even the constituent parts of the 
body ceasing to adhere to each other, and the 
particles of which it was composed incorporating 
with other particles of matter, it becomes a question 
of the most serious importance, whether this body 
shall rise again or not ? 

To inquire into this fundamental article of our 
belief; — ^to know what evidence we have in favour 
of this doctrine ; — what the nature of that evidence 
ought to be, which we might rationally expect on 
such a subject ;*^how far difficulties should be per- 
mitted to operate against conviction, and to lay an 
embargo on belief; — ^to know whether Revelation is 
our exclusive guide, or whether God has furnished 
us with strong intimations of a future resurrection 
from other sources : — to know what these sources 
are, whence we derive our evidence, and how far 
the proofs may be deemed conclusive which may 
be adduced in favour of this important point,— ^are 
questions which I propose to discuss in the follow^ 
ing sheets, and which will occasionally become the 
subjects of investigation. 

As we admit that man must have had a beginning, 
and as his material part is the subject of our present 
inquiry, it is necessary that we first turn our 
thought|$ tp his original state. It is in that state 
alone that we can view him detached from these 
extraneous circumstances which now involve the 
evid^ncps whiqh I am about to examine ; and which 
Jie scattered over that pathless desert which I shall 
ftttpmpt to explore. In order that th^ mind may bje 
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detached from its local views and partial percep. 
tions of man, we must take a survey of creation, 
since we can only infer his primary state, and the 
real nature of his original condition, from the re- 
lation in which he then stood to his Maker. And 
therefore to those attributes of God, which we con. 
spicuously discern in all his conduct and actions 

towards his creatures, and particularly in that 
whjuch applies to man, we must necessarily appeal. 



SECTION II. 

On the Immutability of God. 

That the human body cannot have been eternal, is 
a truth which will admit of no doubt, and can re« 
quire no proof ; it must therefore owe its origin to a 
superior cause, and that cause must be God. 

That God, from his nature and attributes, must 
profess all possible perfection, it will be needless to 
prove, because it is a truth which it is useless to 
deny. And if all possible perfections are possessed 
by him, immutability must be included among the 
essential attributes of his nature. 



' a 

Without entering into any formal proof of this 
truth I shall assume it as an admitted point, be. 
cause those by whom it is denied, are under the 
necessity of undeifying his nature, and ultimately 
denying his existence. The existence of God is a 
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ground- work which I presume no intelligent mind 
will hesitate to grant me, and from those who re- 
fu6e me this point, I shall take the liberty to appeal. 

If then, the existence of the divine nature be 
admitted, the existence of all possible perfections 
are inseparable from the divine essence ; and, in 
conjunction with each other, they are truths which 
must stand or fall together. To admit the divine 
nature, is to admit the divine attributes; and to admit 
the divine attributes is to admit the divine perfec- 
tions ; and the instant we attempt to separate them, 
we involve ourselves in palpable contradictions. 

Taking therefore the infinite perfections of God 
as an^ admitted point, I contend, that these perfec* 
tions must include immutability as an essential 
property of his nature. For could we imagine 
that God possesses all possible perfections, and yet 
suppose immutability not to be included in the list 
of these perfections, we must suppose him capable 
of changes which are incompatible with those attri- 
butes and perfections which we ascribe to him. A 
being who sees reason to counteract to-day, what 
was accomplished yesterday, must be wiser now 
than he was then. And the action of to-day ^ plain* 
ly tells us that the action of yesterday must have 
been erroneous, though it then appeared right and 
just. But if the knowledge of the eternal God, be 
greater now than it was then, it is a certain fact 
that his knoweldge was not perfect yesterday, and 
it is highly probable that it is yet in a state of 
imperfection, A knowledge which can admit of in- 
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crease in any stage of progressiqn, cannot in those 
stages be perfect ; and consequently cannot be in- 
finite ; and th^t which is not infinite can neither 
apply to God, nor belong to his nature. But as 
God must be infinite in all his perfections, and as 
perfect knowledge must be included in those perfec- 
tions, no increase or diminution of his knowledge 
can possibly be admitted. And therefore, perfectly 
acquainted as he must be with past, present, and 
future, with all contingencies, and all possible 
circumstances, no changes can take place in 
him, his immutability therefore necessarily arises 
from the nature of his other perfections, and the 
nature of his existence. 

That apparent changes, are however perfectly 
consistent with absolute immutability, must be ad- 
mitted, because apparent changes are perfectly con- 
sistent with God. Immutability may seem to 
change in its actions towards changeable creatures, 
while in itself it remains perfect, unaltered and 
entire. 

We are furnished with evidences on this point 
from our constant observations of the heavenly 
bodies ; since we behold in them an apparent and 
a relative change through every succeeding day. 
But the stations which the fixed stars hold in the 
regions of space, are permanent and immutable, 
notwithstanding the perpetual revolutions which they 
seem to undergo. And were the orb which we in- 
habit as fixed as they, all would appear as they 
really are ; and the various revolutions which des- 
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cribe our days, our months, and years, we should 
then inquire after in vainl 

The c^hanges which we perceive, reside not in 

them but in us. The stars are fixed^ while the 
earth is perpetually revolving; and it is the in- 
accuracy of popular observations which induces 
us to transfer the changes we perceive from our- 
selves to them, and to charge upon the fixed stars, 
that change of place which belongs to the globe 

which we inhabit, and which in them ha§ no exist* 
ence. In like manner, it is perhaps not impious 
to transfer the analogy, to the immutability of God^ 
and the mutability of ourselves, we can then with ' 
safety " assert eternal providence, and justify the 
wavs of God to man." 

That there is in God an immutable hatred to 
vice must be unquestionable, vice being the reverse 
of bis nature; and that there must be in him an 
immutable attachment to holiness, it being conge- 
nial to his essence, mus{ be admitted on the same 
ground. And as God is thus immutable in him- 
self, so long as his rational creatures hold their res- 
pective stations, in which his goodness had previous, 
ly placed them, so long are his perfections bound 
to protect them from every evil ; and consequently 
to preserve them from dissolution and decay. But 
when his creatures change their stations through 
the mutability of their natures, they change their 
relation to God ; and a change in their condition 
m\;^st be the necessary result of their departure 
from him. 
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But this change arises not from any mutability in 
Gody but from the immutability of his nature ; for, 
as the perfections of God were bound to protect and 
preserve those who were dependent upon him, so^ 
by the same immutability of his nature, God was 
bound to withdraw his protection from them, when 
they departed from that station in which his good- 
ness had placed them, and engaged to protect them. 
As God manifests his love to all who are found in 
the way of holiness, and manifests his hatred to all 
who are fpund in the way of vice, it is evident that a 
continuance in the way of holiness is necessary to the 
continuance of his favour: and we can no more con« 
ceive that these casescan be reversed while the nature 
of God remains immutable, than we can conceive the 
same thing to be and not to be in the same instant. 

If God directs his love to A. and to the inhabi- 
tants of A. and his hatred to B. and to the inhabi- 
tants of B. we have the case precisely laid down 
before us ; and we see with exactness the true situ- 
ations of the respective inhabitants both of A. and 
B. But if the inhabitants of A. should retire from 
their station, and depart to B. it is evident that they 
would go from love to hatred, and yet be under the 
same God, who was, and is, and ever shall be, 
•unchangeable in all his ways. And hence we may 
clearly discover, that apparent changeabieness, and 
real immutability, are perfectly compatible with one 
another as they refer to God. But as they affect 
man, the conduct of God is really changed towards 
him,^ notwithstanding God is in himself eternal and 
unchangeable, in all his ways. ^ 
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Nor are these reasonings confined exclusively to a 
moral view of man. They will apply with equal 
force to all his bodily as well as mental powers*. 
For as the human body formed a conspicuous part 
of creation, and as the life of man was guaranteed to 
him, on condition of his abstinence from moral evil, 
the perpetuity of the human body must have been in- 
cluded under this guarantee, and its dissolution on 
this ground must have been for ever unknown. The 
promise of lif was suspended upon human obedi- 
ence; and it extended no further. For as perpetuity 
of life was the reward of pbedience, so death was in 
part the punishment of disobedience ; and as man 
by his departure from obedience, forfeited his claim 
to perpetuity of life, so by his disobedience he sub- 
jected himself to that dissolution of body, which was 
included in the punishment annexed to immoral 
action. 

Thus may we see in one view, the origin of the 
dissolution of our bodies, while we contemplate the 
immutability of God. We see our dissolution ori- 
ginating in ourselves, while the immutability of God 
stands detached from every charge ; we see his im- 
mutability engaged to pr tect rectitude, but nothing 
more ; we see man departing from it, and thereby 
sinking into that dissolution, which, abstractedly 
from this circumstance, could never have existed. 

If God, under the existence of present circum- 
stances, were to perpetuate our bodies, he must de- 
part from those rules of invariable rectitude, which 
are always inseparable from his ways; and his im- 
mutability, un(}er the various changes of man, would 
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appear in a very questionable light. He must in 
this case change with his changeable creatures, and 
immutability will then no more attach to him than 
it doe6 now to. us. The conduct of God must in 
this case appear dependent upon the actions of man ; 
controlled by caprice, and subjected to those di- 
rections which the wayward sallies of our passions 
would impose. 

But the conduct of God is fixed upon principles 
of a more permanent nature. The irregularitie9 
which are visible both in the moral and the natural 
world, are attributable to other causes ; while the 
immutability of God stands unimpeached. It is 
because we haveuretired from that station in which 
his goodness had placed us, and in which his immu- 
tability had engaged to protect us, that our bodies 
die. And the evils of which we complain, do not 
overtake us because God is changeable, but because 
God is' immutable in all his ways, and because we 
are changeable. 



SECTION III. 



That the Human Body must have been originally 

' Immortal^ proved fr(^ the primeval State of 

Man^ and the Immutability of God considered 



together. 



From those general views, which, in the preced- 
ing section, we have taken of the immutability of 
God, and of those changes with which it is compat- 
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able, let us now turn our attention to the same at- 
tribute, and consider it in connection with man in 
his primeval state ; and the evidence in favour of 
primative immortality, will perhaps appear in a con- 
spicuous light. And, therefore, without inquiring 
into the motives or cause which induced God to cre- 
ate the world, I shall fix on the fact itself, and only 
presume that creation did take place. For whatever 
the cause or motives were, certain it is, that such 
cause and motives did exist, and hence Almighty 
Power and goodness called the universe into being. 
That a design to create man did exist in God at 
the time of creation, is demonstrated by fact ; and 
therefore a design to destroy the human body could 
not then have had a being. For if we suppose that 
a design to destroy the human body, did exist in 
God at the moment in which he created it, we must 
suppose him to have been actuated by two opposite 
designs, the one to create, and the other to destroy 
the thing created. But in thus supposing, we place 
the designs of God, not only in a state of hostility 
to each other, but in a state of hostility to his attri- 
butes ; and we make a principle of immutability 
to produce designs, which, in the same moment, 
are destructive to each other. But since these 
suppositions are contrary to the divine perfec- 
tions, and perfectly incompatible with the immuta- 
bility of his nature, we must concludCj, that those - 
suppositions which are irreconcileable with the na- 
ture of God, are at once inapplicable to him, and 
false in fact. Hence then the conclusion appears 
tp b^ inevitable, that no design to dcstrojr the hu- 
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man body, could, at the moment of creation', have 
existed in God ; and while we retain our idea of his 
immutability, we are precluded from admitting the 
possibility of any such subsequent design from 
taking place. For since, under our present consid^ 
eration, man is presumed to sustain the same iiela. 
tive situation to God, which he sustained in the 
moment of his creation, no cause of a design to de* 
stroy him could originate with him. And as God 
must be immutable in his nature, as has been prov- 
ed in the preceding section, we are forbidden to sup- 
pose that any such design could possibly originate 
with him. And hence it follows, that as no design 
to destroy the human body, could, under actual and 
existing facts, have originated either with man or 
God, so no such design could possibly have exist- 
ed ; and, therefore the human body must have been 
exempt from dissolution and decay. 

Indeed, while we admit God to be the creator of 
man, we must view him as an infinite being, and 
consequently as one that is immutable ; and while 
we consider him thus as an immutable being, it 
will be impossible for us to admit the possibility, 
either of dissolution or death. For a man, standing 
precisely in the same situation in which he stood, 
when God first csilled him into existence, must have 
sustained the same relation to his maker ; to suppose 
that he can be both created and destroyed, and yet 
uniformly in both cases sustain the same relation to 
the cause of both ; while we admit, at the same time, 
the cause of both to be absolutely immutable, will 
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amount to someihing more than a simple contradic- 
tion. 

A being which continues the same after it is ore- 
ated that tt was when calU-d into existence, can in- 
clude no more cause of its dissolution, the moment 
after, than it did in the moment of its creation. The 
same reasonings which will hold good to day, will, 
upon the same principle, hold equally good to-mor- 
row ; they will be equally available the day follow- 
ing, and we may extend our observations through 
the whole progress of duration. If, therefore, the 
human body can possibly be destroyed, during any 
period of existence subsequently to creation, with- 
out containing within itself any cause of that 
destruction, it is evident that this cause must be 
lodged in some other source. But since no other 
source can possibly be found but God, if the 
destruction of the human body were possible, we 
must, under these considerations, either attribute to 
him the destruction of the human body upon the 
same identical principle which gave birth to crea- 
, or we must suppose the Almighty to be actu> 
by contradictory designs. But as we can no 
B cbnceive it possible that the Almighty can be 
ated by contradictory designs, than we can 
;eive that destruction and creation can arise 
I the same principle, (which is making two 
)site effects to result from the same cause,) 
kstruction of the human body, under present 
imstances, cannot possibly be imputed to God. 
since the supposition, in either case, involves 
,in and positive contradiction, the result is in- 
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evitable, namely^ that the human body mtistnccet* 
sarily have been immortals 

The same moral causes which exist when the body 
is destroyed, must have been in existence when it 
was created ; because God is necessarily immutable^ 
and the creature is presumed to have undergone no 
change. If, therefore, under these given circum- 
stances, the body could have been dissolved, we 
must presume, either that creation and dissolution 
are the same thing, or that two opposite effects have 
resulted from the same cause. To suppose the 
former we are forbidden by fact, and to suppose 
the latter is a contradiction. The final result must 
therefore be, that the human body must have been 
immortal. And hence also, since this theory and 
present fact are at variance with each other, the 
dissolution which the human body undergoes, must 
be attributed to some other cause; a cause distinct 
from any which has hitherto been explored; a 
cause which could not have existed when man was 
first called into being ; a cause which did not then 
reside in man, and which could not at any period 
whatsoever reside in God. 

What the precise state of Adamfs body was, pre* 
viously to his fall, is a question, which has employed 
the pens of many writers, and has been productive 
of a multitude of conjectures. And, indeed, in 
cases where we are left without decisive evidence, 
conjecture and probability must become our only 
guides. 

With some, the body of Adam has been supposed 
luminous^ with others transparent^ and with others 
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again lights aerial and spiriiuaL And these con- 
jectures seem to have been adopted purely to ac- 
count for that immortality, which has been so uni- 
formly attributed to it. The various arguments 
which have been adduced in favour of these differ, 
ent theories, it would be useless to detail. Every 
opinion will have its abettors, and every argument 
its proselytes ; error will have its advocates as well 
as truth. 

But on this point the book of God is silent ; and 
from this circumstance \ve feel an assurance, that it 
is a case in which philosophy can afford us little or 
no assistance, conjecture must be the only founda- 
tion on which these opinions rest. The principal 
facts which we learn from the sacred records on this 
subject, are, thai God formed the maUrtal part of 
man out of the dust of the earth, and then breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life^ and man became 
a living souL But why the body of Adam 
should be supposed luminous^ transparent^ or aeri- 
aly are conjectures, the probability of which I have 
vet to learn. 

Indeed, I can have no conception how a body, 
which is aerial, can include within it those solid 
parts which we denominate bones, from which class 
the rib was taken, out of which woman was after- 
wards formed. .Neither can I have any conception 
how transparency can become a property of parti- 
cles, which are in themselves opaque, and disposed 
as they are in a substance so multiform and complex 
as the body of man. Nor can I discover, admitting 
his body to have been transparent, what advantages 
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would have accrued from such a property. A body 
that is transparent can be no further removed, m 
consequence of that transparency, from dissolution, 
than if it were opaque, tike those which we now 
possess ; so that the very end for which the conjec- 
ture is introduced must be defeated, because no 
connection can be traced between the premises and 
conclusion. For if the body of Adam were as vola- 
tile even as light itself, still the union of its compo- 
nent parts would stand upon the same principle upon 
which ours now rest. And certain it is, that the 
volatile particles which we have supposed, would 
require the power of adhesion to preserve the con- 
nection between them, as much %o as if we were to 
suppose them to be more nearly related to those of 
our own- Whether, therefore, we suppose the 
body of Adam to be volatile or gross, to be trans- 
parent or opaque, to be luminous or dari, as the 
same power must be alike necessary in each case 
to make the different particles adhere, we shall 
still be obliged to claim the assistance of some qua> 
lity to establish that adhesion of the parts which 
is necessary to ensure perpetuity. This, therefore, 
must be a quality, which neither transparency 
opacity can possess, and which can reside ii 
external appearance whatsoever. The immortj 
of Adam'sbody .must, therefore, have depended u 
other causes than can be derived from a mere a 
bination of particles, in what fbrm soever we s 
pose them to be modified. 
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SECTION iV. 

On the primitive and elementary State of Matter^ 
and the Nature of simple and compounded 
Bodies^ 

It has frequently been asserted, that all compound- 
ed bodies have within themselves an internal ten- 
dency to dissolution and decay ; and hence it has 

• 

been inferred, that the body of Adam must have 
been destitute of that natural immortality which we 
have attributed to it in its primeval state. Of the 
abstract fact, little or no doubt can be entertained ; 
but even this fact can only be admitted under cer- 
tain limitations, for in the original state of matter 
things could not have been so. 

In the original chaotio state of matter, before the 
elements were fixed in their distinct abodes, every 
particle of matter must have been destitute of any 
common or particular centre ; and it is certain, 
under these considerations, whatever might havt 
been the peculiar modification of any given particles, 
that they could have contained within them no in- 
ternal tendency to depart from those stations which 
,had been assigned them ; or even to separate from 
one another. And as all matter must in itself be 
stationary and inert, and as all external impulse 
must necessarily be removed by the supposition, it 
is certain that all bodies composed of these simple 
materials, must have remained for ever equally re- 
moved from mutation and decay. 
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That the real internal essence of matter, whatever 
that essence may be, must remain the same under 
every possible modification, few, if • any, will at- 
tempt either to deny or doubt ; because it is from 
this unknown essence, that those essential proper, 
ties result which arc known; while, from these 
known essential properties, we are enabled to form 
distinct perceptions of those different substances, 
which are presented to our view. Now, since all 
divisions of any given substance, must imply the 
previous existence of that substance ; and as those 
elements into which matter is now divided, were 
originally drawn from matter, it is evident that there 
has been a period in which matter must have exist- 
ed, abstractedly from those elements which now 
engross the material world. And consequently 
air,- earth, water, and fire, could not have been co- 
eval with matter itself. It is, therefore, in this state 
only that we can view matter, detached from all 
internal tendencies and extraneous impulses ; and 
it is here alone, that we can view this substance in 
its real and most simple state. 

The elements into which all matter is now di- 
vided, may probably be considered as its simple 
state ; and we may readily conceive, when the con- 
stituent particles of any given body are resolved into 
those primitive elements, out of which they were 
first taken, that then these particles arc reduced 
to their primitive abodes. In our common mtdes 
of language, and in the present structure of the 
world, this sentiment is undoubtedly just ; but even 
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th s elementary condition of matter, must, for rea- 
sons already assigned, be one remove from its pri- 
mary state. For as the elements of this world cah 
be nrjthingmore than divisions of matter, and as all 
substances must exist biefore they can be divided, 
so the state of matter Undivided into elements, 
must be more simp e than the elements themselves 
now are, hv>w simple soever they may appear. 

In this original state of things, before the ele- 
ments were formed, they could not possibly have 
had any mode of existence distinct from one anoi 
ther ; \and corisequenily the p^tticles which now 
comptjst; these elements, could have had no distinct 
points to which they could severally tend. Alt 
must have resorted to one Cobimdn home, iahd not 
a single atom could have had any tendency to seek 
any new abode. In this original ^ate, while all 
the (elements were mixed in their pregnant causes, 
every particle of matter, a^ to its nature, its ten*, 
dericy, and its properties, must have been dike. 
And in this state, whatever combinations any atotns 
might have assumed, no tendency could have re- 
sided within them, to remove them from that station 
in which they had been previously fixed. 

As the different elements had no distinct exist- 
ence, so they could not possibly have operated, to 
recall those atoms to distinct regions : and as all 
matter must be in itself inert, and resting on its 
common centre, no tendency to remove could reside 
within the particles themselves. And consequently 
all bodies which are removed from external impulse 
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arid internal tendency to motion, whatever their in- 
ternal constitution may be, must continue for ever. 

That all matter, in its most simple state, must 
have b^en capable of divisibility, is demonstrated 
by fact, because it was afterwards divided into those 
elements which now e&ist. We are, therefore led 
to conclude, that whether we presume matter to 
have been modified into a human form, or into a 
combination, either more or less complex, an union 
of divisible particles in either case appears necessary, 
without including a necessity of dissolution, any 
more than was included in it in a purely chaotic 
state. For as in each of these cases, a combination 
of part? appears inseparable from matter, so each 
given portion of matter must have been formed of 
similar tnate'rials, jpossessing similar inertness, 
though somewhat differently combined : and so 
)ike\^ise in all these cases, they must have been alike 
destitute of all tendency to dissolution and decay. 
£vfeh those particles which we have presumed to 
have been niodified into a human form, must have 
retained their respective stations; and continuing 
uhdbr these circumstances, the modification itself 
must have continued for ever, Fot as thie stability 
of the modification, depends entirely upon the sta- 
bility of those particles, on Which that modification 
depends for its own existence, so the stability of the 
particles must communicate stability to die modifi- 
cation, and therefore the particles remaining un* 
changed, the modification itself must continue for 
ever. 

That Gddtvas able^^ put of this original state of 
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matter, before the elements had obtained their sepa- 
rate state of existence, to form a human body, had 
he been so disposed, no man can seriously doubt, 
who will admit him to be possessed of infinite 
power. It is from this vast mass of materials that 
God has actually made what are commonly termed 
the elements themselves ; out of these also he has 
made the world, and the material part of man. 
And surely we cannot <ioubt that the same power 
and wisdom which formed the elementary par- 
tides of matter, the world, and man, could, 
from the same materials, have formed man with- 
out the intervention of those elements, which, sepa- 
rately con ,idered, did not originally exist. And if 
God, in this primary state of matter, had modified 
any given number or quantity of particles into a hu- 
man body, it is certain under the circumstances 
given, that the particles thus modified, could have 
had no teiidency to separate from one another, any 
more than matter under any other mode, could have 
had an internal tendency to infinite divisibility. And 
therefore, ^s the particles modified could have had 
no such tendency to separate from one another, the 
modification, which depended upon the stability of 
their situation, could not have been lost ; and'conse- 
quently, the human body, into which we have sup- 
posed these particles to have been wrought, must 
have acquired perpetuity, and have been completely 
placed beyond the reach of dissolution and decay. 

Under these considerations, the particles of 
which the body is presumed to have been com- 
posed, could have no specific gravitation towards 
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their respective elements, because these elements as 
yet had no distinct existence. And that common 
being, which we may presume these elements to 
have had in their pregnant causes, must have re- 
sided as much in the particles themselves, which 
were thus modified into a human body, as in any 
other parts of that chaotic mass, out of which these 
particles were at'first taken. The inertness of these 
atoms must have prevented them from begetting 
in themselves any tendency to depart from that 
mode which we have presumed ; and as one mode, 
in this state, must have been as congenial to their 
natures as another, that of a human body could in* 
elude within it nothing more opposed to their na- 
tures than those at()ms experienced, which lay in the 
undistinguished mass, in which matter received its 
first formation. Wher^, inertness . pervades any 
given mass, from which all external causes are to- 
tally removed, through which the parts of that mass 
might receive an influence or impulse, there, no 
tendency, to change can possibly exist ; and a body 
thus constituted, and thus situated^ must necessarily 
remain forever. For since, the stability of the mo- 
dification must depend upon the permanency of the 
particles modified, the modification must be as far 
removed from dissolution, as the particles them- 
selves are from separation ; and consequently both 
must continue for ev^r. Hence then this final con- 
clusion follows ; that though, in the present state of 
things J all compounded bodies have within them 
a natural tendency to dissolution ; andrthough cvt- 
ry particle perpetually tends towards its elementary 
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abode, yet, in the original state of things, it could 
not have been so. The tendencies, therefore, which 
we perceive, must * have arisen from some other 
source ; a source, which, in that remote period of 
duration, could have had no existence. 



SECTION V. . 

Argumeiiis tending to ptvve^ that the Immortality of 
the Body of Adam teas secured by the efficacy of 
the Tree of LifCy notwithstanding the natural 
Tendeticy of the Parts to Dissolution^ 

When, from this remote view, in which we hav^ 
been considering the constituent divisible parts of 
matter, before the elements were called into any dis- 
tinct existence, we turn our thoughts to those 
elements into which it has been since divided, and 
from which the human body has been actually 
formed, the natural tendency of all compounded 
bodies to dissolution assumes a very different form. 
In this case, without all doubt, the various particles 
of which the human body was actually formed, have 
a native tendency to resolve themselves into their 
pristine elements, through an inherent tendency 
somewhat analagous to gravitation. This pro- 
pensity, or tendency, seems to have been impressed 
upon all the parts of matter with which we are in- 
timately acquainted, in what element soever they 
may reside. But what the origin of this tendency 
is, how far it actually extends, and what the boun- 
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daries of its operations are, appear to be points 
which, with exact precision, we cannot comprekend. 
That Adam, when created, was permitted to eat 
of all the trees in the garden^ except one which 
was interdicted, is plain scripture ; and from this 
circumstance, it may be as plainly inferred that nu- 
trition was necessary to the preservation of his 
being. And since he possessed those appetites and 
faculties, which were calculated to perform all the 
functions of animal life, I can discover nothing 
which could mark the nature of his body, as being 
distinct from that of our own. Nor have I hitherto 
discovered any peculiar properties which his body 
could possess, except that manly beauty which must 
have resulted from that perfect state of moral recti- 
tude, which was inseperable from that primeval state 
of man. The command which was given to our first 
parents to be fruitful and multiply ^ and to replen^ 
ish the earthy proves them to have been of the 
same earthly mould with ourselves ; though mor- 
talit}' could not be applied to their condition, nor 
could death attach itself to the great progenitor of 
mankind. 

There can be no doubt, that the hujpfian body 
was originally more excellent than it is at present, 
and we are even compelled to conclude That the body 
of Adam approached much nearer to a state of per- 
fection, than the bodies of any of his posterity have 
since been able to attain. The changes which moral 
evil has introduced, are such as baffle all calcula- 
tions ; and it is a point of inextricable difficulty for 
us to decide, how far we have descended in the 
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scale of human dignity ; how much our organs are 
impaired ; how much we have sunk below that 
standard of primeval glory, which was once the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of man. 
. As man came immediately from the hands of the 
Almighty, nothing, either of moral evil or natural 
imperfection, could have been found in his nature. 
And so far as beings with capacities and facul- 
ties which were limited like those of the human 
species, were capable of bearing any resemblance to 
the moral perfections of God, man must have been 
created in a state of finite perfection. At the same 
time the human body, which formed an essential 
part of man, must, as coming from the hands of so 
excellent a workman, in conjunction with the rank 
which man sustained in the empire of creation, have 
been the standard of all terrestrial beauty and per- 
fection. 

The pure state of the atmosphere in which man 
was placed, must have been congenial to the state 
of his body, and the temperature of all around him, 
myst have prevented all such effects as are produc- 
ed by the intensity of the heats of summer and the 
colds of winter. The temperature of the climate, the 
purity of the atmosphere, the odoriferous exhala- 
tions which all vegetative nature conspired to yield, 
being in perfect unison with his bodily organs, must 
have contributed to the longevity of a being not 
otherwise immortal,and lengthened out the existence 
of man to an extent of duration, of which modern 
instances can furnish us with no examples. In 
short, the happiness which must have resulted from 
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such a harmonious state of things, it is hard to con- 
ceive, and still more difficult to express. It must 
have been a felicity to which we are strangers, and 
of which we must be content to remain ignorant in 
this state of being, and which, probably, we are 
under the necessity of dying to comprehend. 

In the midst of this general harmony, from what 
quarter could death possibly arise ? Could death 
originate in God ? This must be contrary to his na- 
ture, and contrary to the facts which we have been 
contemplating. The general harmony of all nature 
had demonstrated, that the designs of God were to 
communicate happiness, and the immutability of his 
nature precluded the possibility of a change. It 
must have been contrary to th6 divine nature to les- 
sen that felicity which he had bestowed, which death 
must certainly have e£fected ; and therefore the con- 
clusion is certain, that death could not possibly ori- 
ginate in God. 

Could then the dissolution of the body, flow from 

* 
the body itself? This, under circumstances which 

we now review, could not be possible. The body 
gave not union to the particles of which it was com- 
posed, and consequently could not destroy the ad* 
hesion of its component parts. The simple particles 
of matter never can be lost, in what form soever 
they may be, or may have been combined. And 
the modification of these particles into a human 
body, through the supernatural agency of God, must 
necessarily have been retained also, unless that su- 
pernatural agency was withdrawn, which bis ii^mu- 
tability rendered impossible ; or until some other 
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adequate cause should dissolve the union between 
the combined atoms, and reduce them to their ele- 
mentary state* 

But what arguments soever may be adduced in fa- 
vour, of primeval immortality, there i^ still a diffi- 
culty of considerable importance, which it is nee es- 
sary to remove. The elementary divisions which 
, had taken place in matter, had removed it from its 
primary condition, and impressed upon it the in- 
fluence of gravitation, or of something analogous 
thereto, which, by acting upon every particle, must 
have communicated to each a tendency, which was 
tmknown in its primitive state. The body of Adam 
was not created until these divisions had taken place, 
and being composed of atoms which had bt en se- 
lected from these different regions, the surrounding 
elements must have acted upon every part, so that 
the silent but insinuating impulses which were im- 
perceptibly communicated, must have been produc- 
tive of the most astonishing effects. 

Compounded of atoms, and formed of dissoluble 
parts, the body of Adam, though possessed of im- 
mortality, must in itself have been capable of disso- 
lution ; while being free from all moral evil, it 
must have been placed beyond the influence of mor- 
tality ; and this circumstance must have ensured to 
human nattire that exemption from death, which 
sinless natures can alone claim as their exclusive pri- 
vilege. Destitute of sin, he was not entitled to 
its wages ; Justice therefore could inflict no punish- 
ment ; and consequently his body must have been 
placed beyond the reach of death. By being dcsti- 
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tute of the cause, he was exempted from its effect, 
and entitled to a mode and duration of being, which 
could know no termination, and be exposed to no 
decay. It is therefore to the influence of moral 
evil that we must look, for the primary source of 
those natural evils which imbitter life ; and, finally, 
for the decay of the human body in all the gradual 
revolutions and changes, which are attendant upon 
mortals in this afflicted state of things ; and that 
ultimate dissolution of its component parts, which 
invariably succeeds to death. 

It has been proved in the preceding Sections, that 
• if moral evil had never entered into the world, death 
would necessarily have been unkown ; and this 
fact arises from the immutability and moral justice 
of God. But as the human body was made from 
a combination of those distinct elements, into which 
matter had been divided, some further process be- 
came necessary in the divine economy, to perpetuate 
the duration of this compound, and to preserve it 
from natural decay. For since the matter of which 
the bodv was formed had been collected from the 
different elements, we may naturally presume, that 
the particles which were thus collected, included 
within themselves a natural tendency to seek their' 
respective elementary abodes. 

Whether the dissolution to which all compounded 
bodies are now liable, arise from the peculiar na- 
ture of the atmosphere with which we are sur- 
rounded, or from that inherit tendency which re- 
sides within the particles themselves, continually 
urging them towards their native abodes, is a point 
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on which I have no occasion to decide. It appears 
highly propable, that dissolution arises from the 
mutual influence of both. For, though all matter 
be in itself perfectly indifferent to motion and rest, 
and is perfecdy passive vrhen removed from all ex- 
ternal influence, yet, from a native tendency some- 
what analogous to gravitation, which is now im- 
pressed upon every particle, these particles, while 
removed from their primitive elements, and detained 
by an adhesive power, in any given combinations, 
in which they may be placed, perpetually seek their 
elementary state of repose. Nevertheless, while 
the power of adhesion continues, through which, 
these exile particles are detained within the con- 
fines of the compounded body, this adhesion must 
be too strong for the elementary tendency of the 
particles to overcome. And hence it is that bodies 
continue in existence through the adhesion of the 
parts, whHe the parts themselves are actuated by 
opposite tendencies, and are constantly seeking a 
separation from each other. And hence also, it 
may be undeniably inferred, that while this adhesive 
power continues permanent, the particles themselves 
must preserve their respective stations, and neces- 
sarily remain in contact with each other, notwith- 
standing the opposite tendencies which arc presum- 
ed to reside in all. 

Nor though we have admitted the native and inhe- 
rent tendency, of the different elementary particles, 
to seperate, and to seek their native homes, yet, while 
by the power of adhesion this contact is preserved, 
the whole body must be nearly in a passive state ; at 
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least, it must 6e passive in proportion to the adjust- 
ment of those elements of which it is composed. 
The power of adhesion which cements the parts 
must be considered as counteracting all hostile ten- 
dencies ; and as making a point of union to arise 
from that mutual contact which it continues to pre- 
serve. And probably as this adhesive energy coun- 
teracts that tendency which the particles liave, to 
seek their respective elements, matter must be re- 
duced to nearly the same condition, as that in which 
it would have been if no such tendency had resided 
within apy part of the compounded body. It will 
therefore follow, that the dissolution of the body 
cannot be justly said to originate exclusively in any 
tendency which is lodged within the particles of 
which it is composed, because this tendency is sub- 
dued by the power of adhesion, but dissolution must 
primarily originate in some external cause. This 
cause appears to be the atmosphere. 

That atmospheric air, by its penetrating quali- 
ties, must be capable of entering most of the hidden 
recesses of all compounded bodies, is a truth too 
obvious to require proof. And we are well assured 
from observation and experiment, that it is capable 
of destroying that adhesive quality, which combines 
the distinct particles of which the human body is 
formed, and through which the diflFerent elements 
adhere together. The adhesion being destroyed, 
through the penetrating influence of atmospheric 
air, particle after particle must be disengaged from 
the preceding union, and disengaged from their 
compounded state. And as this discharge of the par. 
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tides from their adhesive state, must permit that 
tendency in each to operate, which had been sus- 
pended through that power of adhesion which is 
now no more, they must naturally seek their ele- 
mentary abodes, in which they must continue until 
removed by another external impulse. 

On the ground of this theory it will perhaps be 
objected. " That as the elements were in exist- 
ence at the time when Adam was first formed, the 
atmosphere must have acted upon him, and there- 
fore the final dissolution of the human body is a 
necessary consequence of its compounded state, 
and, that the event must have taken place, although 
moral evil had never entered into the world.'* 

That the above objection contains a difficulty 
which opposes itself to the theory I have .been ad- 
vancing, I most readily allow, but I flatter myself 
that it is a difficulty, which will admit of a satisfac- 
tory solution : and that this solution may be found 
in the Tree of Life. ^ 



* As there must be in the particles of all bodies which are 
compounded of different elements, a natural tendency to seek 
their primitive abodes, Infinite goodness has wisely provided 
for this tendency, and counteracted its efficacy by that power 
of adhesion which preserves the b(5dy modified. Thus pro- 
viding for the perpetuity of the compounded body, by the 
compound itself, notwithstanding the opposite tendencies of 
the particles of which it is composed. 

But here a new difficulty arises relative to the body of Adam. 
The air which he respired, and which was absolutely neces- 
sary to the existence of animal life^ possessed, through its 
penetrating iirflucnce, a power to destroy that adhesion 
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That the tree of life was placed in the garden 
of Eden will admit of no doubt with those who be- 
lieve the Bible» and it is incumbent on those who 
disbelieve it to account for facts which they dare not 
deny ; and to substitute in the room of scripture 
a more rational account than that which they de-^ 
spise. As this tree of life was planted in the 
garden by him who does nothing in vain, we are 
well assured that it must have been planted there 
for some purpose, and to know what that purpose 
was, is the principal question remaining, into which 
we must now inquire. 

It is expressly called, in the language of Moses 
the trceoflifCy which name could not have been 
given to it, unless it were endued with a life-giving 
quality. Now certain it is, that this tree could not 
have been designed to communicate the origin of 
life, because this supposition is contradicted by the 
whole train of circumstances connected with it. 

which prevented the particles from retiring to their native 
abodes. In this case also we see the infinite goodness of God 
in providing the Tree ofJJfcj the salubrious efficacy of which, 
we may presume, counteracted the dissolvent quality of the at- 
TOosphere, and preserved the body unhurt, amidst the oppositd 
tendencies which encircled it. In this view we discover the 
perpetuity of the human body ensured on the most permanent 
basis, though composed of particles which belong to different 
elements, each of which had an innate tendency to seek its 
native abode. And at the same time we discover this assurance 
of perpetuity, while the body was surrounded with an atmos- 
phere wluch penetrated its inmost recesses, and which perpet- 
ually tended to destroy the adhesion of thpse particles of which 
' it was composed. 
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The eating of the fruit was the means through 
which its life-giving quality was to be communicated 
toman; and as the power of eating implies action 
in the eater, it must of consequence imply the pos- 
session of life previously to all application made to 
this tree. The origin of life could therefore never 
be communicated to man through any efficacy 
which it could possess. 

Neither could this tree be designed to restore 
life to those who had been deprived of it, because 
death could in this period have had no existence. 
And even if we allow that death had at ihat time be- 
gun its ravages, those who were the subjects of it 
must have been incapable of making that active ap- 
plication, which was necessary in order to their be- 
ing benefited by its salubrious efficacy. 

Neither can we suppose that the design of this 
tree was to communicate to man the power' to pro- 
pagate future life, because this power had been pre- 
viously communicated, independently of this tree. 
And in addition to this, we find that this power is 
still retained, though this tree has been placed be- 
yond all human reach. In what light soever there- 
fore we view this tree of life, our conclusions be- 
come ridiculous and absurd, unless we presume 
that it had the power to perpetuate that life, which 
had been previously communiczrted from God. It 
is therefore but reasonable to conclude, that the de- 
sign of its efficacy was to counteract the dissolvent 
influence of the atmosphere, by which means the 
adhesion of the particles became permanent, 
and through which the human body, though com- 
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pounded of dissoluble parts, was preserved from 
dissolution and decaj. 

If this tree of life, whatever might have been itd 
nature, had not possessed the invigorating quality, 
why was it denominated the Tree of Life ? Why 
was it placed in the garden in the primeval state of 
man ? Why was it removed when moral evil was 
introduced ? And removed on this express account^ 
lest man put forth his handj and take^ and eat^ aiid 
live for ever ? Is it that we are amused in the book 
of God with idle theories ? Or can we suppose that 
the Father of mercies has sent us these accounts^ 
to mock the creatures whom he had created, and that 
he has thus added deception to the miseries of human 
life ? If conduct like this can be attributed to God, 
we are at a loss to know the essential properties of 
his nature, and are utterly unable to reconcile such 
actions with his exalted perfections. But if such 
conduct be not attributable to him, we then must at* 
tribute to the tree of life, a life-giving quality, and 
finally conclude that the efficacy of its fruit tended 
to ensure immortality to those bodies which in 
themselves were formed of dissoluble parts. In the 
following order, therefore, this branch of the divine 
economy presents itself to our view. 

The human body which God created, was form* 
ed of parts ; these parts had been taken from dif* 
ferent elements, and included in their nature, a 
perpetual tendency towards their primitive abodes. 
To counteract this tendency which resided within 
the partS} an adhesive power was communicated. 
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through the eficacy of which » that tendeacf was ar. 
rested, and all separation of the parts from one an* 
other prevented from taking place. 

But while this power of adhesion prevented the 
particles from separation, the atmosphere, which 
was necessary to the preservation of all animal life, 
possessing a dissolvent quality, naturally tended to 
destroy the adhesive power. 

The destruction of the adhesive power, must have 
liberated every particle, while the native tendency 
of these particles must have urged them to seek and 
£nd their native abodes, through which the human 
body must have been destroyed. 

Here are now before us two things to be subdu- 
ed, in order to the perpetuity of human life ; namely, 
the native tendency of the particles themselves^ and 
the dissolvent influence of the atmosphere. To 
counteract the former, the power of adhesion which 
connected together the parts of the body was sufiici* 
ent ; but to counteract the latter required another 
cause, and this cause we find in the tree of life. 
The efficacy of this tree, appears to have been suf- 
ficient to repair the ravages which the atmosphere 
occasionally made ; and to strengthen those powers 
of adhesion which the influence of the atmosphere 
tended to destroy. Through these means, the 
parts of which the human body was composed, 
though possessing in themselves a tendency to sepa- 
rate, were preserved from dissolution; and the 
body which these parts composed was placed be- 
yond the influence of decay. Sucb,therefore, was 
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perhaps the primitive state of things. And while 
this tree of life continues its interposing influence, 
it must have effectually prevented the ultimate ac» 
complishmentofthat tendency which resided in the. 
parts, by counteracting that influence which the at- 
mosphere exercised over the adhesive power, which 
connected the particles of which the body was 
composed. 

Nor is this merely inventing a theory to serve the 
purposes of an hypothesis. Reason concurs with 
divine authority to give sanction to the sentiment ; 
the tree of life was planted in the garden, and free, 
dom was given Adam to partake of its fruit ; it was 
only removed from him after he had fellen from 
God, lest he put forth his hand^ afid take also of 
the tree of life^ and eat afid live forever. If there- 
fore a theory more rational cannot be invented 
than thkt which the Bible affords, the hypothesis 
before us has a double claim upon our assent; 
namely, from the rationalitv of the facts them- 
selves, and from the authority which these facts 
derive from revelation. 

» 

If B. when created, Avere compounded of mate- 
rials taken partly from A. and partly from C. and 
if these particles which formed a contact in B. were 
to have in the aggregate an equal, or even an un- 
equal tendency towards A. and C. from which they 
were first taken, it is demonstrably certain, that 
while the contact continued in B. no particle could 
depart either to A. or C. ; under these circumstan- 
ces it is undeniably certain^ that the compounded 
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body B. must remain forever* For as the tenden- 
cies of the particles, in B. are supposed to be either 
equal or unequal, those particles which had been 
taken from C. will, in either case, prevent those 
which had been taken from A. frcnn separately re- 
turning to their native abode at A. and the result 
\vill be exactly the same if we reverse the case. 
But if, through any external cause, the adhesion or 
contact in B. should be destroyed, each particle 
would be at liberty to retire to its respective element, 
through its native tendency ; and in this case the 
compounded body B. would be no more. Hence 
then it plainly follows, that though we consider B. 
to be a compounded body, and though the particles 
which compose it have tendencies to other abodes, 
yet, while these tendencies are counteracted, and 
the contact preserved, the compounded body must 
be indissoluble, and consequently immortal. 

Now this comparison, even if partial in its appli- 
cation, will sufficiently prove the point for which it 
has been adduced. The human body is the com- 
pound in question, and this illustrative argument 
will prove, that while the power of adhesion con- 
tinues perfect and entire, though the particles of 
which it was composed, may have distinct tenden- 
cies to depart to their respective elements, yet, 
while the power of adhesion remains, these distinct 
tendencies would be overcome, and the com- 
pounded body will be precisely the same as though 
no such tendency had inhered in any of the particles 
of which it was composed* 
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To destroy that adhesion which united the differ* 
ent parts of the human body together, the atmos^tf 
phere had undoubtedly a power ; and if nothing 
had been created to counteract it^ efficacy, no doubt 
that it must eventually have been dissolved. But 
to suppose the dissolution of the human body to take 
place, either through the defect of its own nature, 
or through an adverse principle in any external 
cause while we admit moral evil to be unknown, is 
to impeach the moral justice of God. 

The justice of God could only engage him to 
prevent death from taking place, the ways and man- 
ners must be left to his disposal. He might have 
created an atmosphere without including within it 
any noxious qualities, or he might have given such 
qualities to it and have counteracted their efficacy, 
without implicating the principles of eternal justice. 
He might also have formed the body of particles 
which had no tendencies contrary to one another ; 
or have formed it from those which had an opposite, 
and have provided for the safety of the body through 
the medium of some cement which should unite the 
whole together, without being chargeable with mu- 
tability, and without being unjust. These, or a va- 
riety of other ways, all equally within the reach of 
infinite power, the Almighty might have selected, 
as infinite wisdom might have directed his choice. 

But in the midst of these possible theories, we 
find that he chose to create the human body, under 
circumstances apparently the least favourable to its 
continuence, while he provided for its perpetuity on 
the most immoveable basis. Jic compounded it of 
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particles of opposite tendencies, which had been 
selected from distant elements ; and then placed 
this body under the influence of an atmosphere, ca- 
pable of dissolving the adhesion through which the 
different particles which composed it, adhered to- 
gether. Yet, even under these circumstances, he 
provided for its safety by the tree of life, the salu- 
brity of which not only counteracted the influence of 
the atmosphere, but protected the adhesive power 
which preserved the particles, and renewed the 
body in perpetual vigour. 

Thus then we find, that what tendency soever to 
dissolution may be presumed to reside in all com- 
pound bodies, Infinite wisdom had wisely provid- 
ed for the immortality of man, in the primeval 
state of things, by an efficacy which must have 
overcome, and risen superior to those circumstances 
on which the objection which we have been examin* 
ing, rests. The tree of life must have placed the 
human body at a distance which must for ever have 
prevented the approaches of death, and have en- 
sured to it that immortality which is lost, and can 
only be attained, when the sea and the grave shall 
finally restore their dead. 

And hence also, on a review of those principles 
which we have surveyed, the following inferences 
and conclusions rise before us. While moral evil is 
presumed to have no existence, no other reason can 
arise in any subsequent period of duration, why the 
body should be destroyed, than what must have ex- 
isted antecedently to its actual«creation; for where 
any given created being continues morally and phy- 
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sically the same, no change wHateTer can be t>re- 
sumed to have taken place i and certain it is, that no 
new moral obligati<tei can be presumed to originate 
in a being that is absolutely perfect and immutable^ 
in dl his ways. And if we admit the same moral 
causes to have been in existence at the primary 
formation of mail, tfiroilgh the active operation of 
which the human body has been since destroyed, 
we shall feel ourselves utterly unable to vindicate 
the divine justice in the creating of man. For if 
God be under a moral obligation to destroy the 
human body, and this obligation arises from the 
nature of moral justice, (and without this divine 
goodness must have forbidden the event) this obli- 
gation must have existed from eternity ; God must 
therefore have been under a moi^ obligation to de- 
stroy the body, even in that identical moment in 
which he called it into being from the dust of the 
earth. And to suppose God to have chosen to create 
a body, which he, in that very moment must have 
been under an obligation to destroy, is to make the 
choice of God to operate in hostility to moral justice ; 
and that choice which thus operates in hostility to 
moral justice, must in itself be unjust. But to sup- 
pose the fountain bead of all justice and perfection 
to be actuated by a choice which is repugnant to all 
that is just and perfect, will involve some palpable 
contradictions ; and therefore this choice cannot be 
applied to God. 

But if, on the contrary^ no such obligation did 
exist in God, and no moral cause of destruction 
^could have* existed in man, either wheA he was 

H 
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created, or in any subsequent period, while he pre* 
served his rectitude and innocence ; and since all 
natural tendencies to dissolution^ and natural caus- 
es of destruction, are presumed to be counter* 
dieted, it becomes a subject of further inquiry to 
know whence this moral obligation has arisen. 
Whatever the cause may be, of this truth we are 
satisfactorily assured, that it could not have existed 
in the original state of things, but that it must date 
its commencement from some subsequent period. 
And of this we may also be convinced, that to this 
cause we must attribute all the inroads which have 
been made on the creation of God, in all its parts> 
as well as that final dissolution which the human 
body is destined to undergo. 

We may, nevertheless presume with confidence, 
that as this cause of calamity is but an intruder into 
the &ir empire of creation, when it shall be done 
away, and be completely banished from the world, 
then a renovation of all nature shall take place ; 
then things shall be recalled back to their primeval 
stations, and death itself shall be no more. Then, 
moral evil, and those natural effects which have 
been produced by its innovations, shall cease for 
ever, and the original energies which called crea- 
tion into actual existence, re-assuming their sta- 
tions, shall continue without obstruction to operate 
through eternity. 
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CHAPTER n. 



ON TEE IKTRODUCTIOK OF HO&AL EVIL, AND ITS 
INFLUENCES ON THE HITMAN 80DY ; AND ON 
THE REMOVAL OF THE TREE OF LIFE. 

X ROM the various argiuments which have been ad- 
duced in the preceding Sections, I conceive that it 
will be admitted, that a finite being which had been, 
created in a state of moral rectitude, and which God 
at the moment in which it was created was under no 
moral obligation^ to destroy, could not have created 
that moral obligation, while its nature and tenden- 
cies remained the same, and while it continued in 
the same state in which it was created. And as God, 
from the immutability of his nature, must be incapa- 
ble of those imperfections which are implied in such 
a change as we must suppose, no cause could ori- 
ginate with him, while the creature preserved its pri- 
mitive state. For since the existence of the human 
body must have added to the felicities of life, it ap. 
pears impossible to conceive that God should de- 
stroy this body, without diminishing that portion of 
happiness which his goodness had originally given ; 
and which, in this view, he must have made to de* 
pend upon the preservation of the material part of 
man. If, therefore, to suppose that God can, with- 
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out any adequate cause, destroy any portion of thai 
felicity which originated in his goodness, bo to place 
his goodness in opposition to itself, which will 
amount to a contradiction i it follows with decisive 
evidepce, ^that if moral evil had never entered into 
the world, the human body, as well as the human 
soul, must hare been immortal. Thus far, tho 
ground appears dear ; thus far no obligation to desi> 
^oy man nor any cause of dissolution has made it^ 
appearance, either on the part of God or man ; and 
thus far, impiortality appears tp be insepariible from 
%he primitive state. 

But in the midst of this plausibility of theory, we 
find that all the arguments whiph have been adduced 
are placed in direct opposition to fact. ' The world 
is const^tly falling to pieces round about us, and 
humafi bodies sire hourly peopling the abodes of 
death. Generation succeeds to generation, and man 
to mat) ; and, in ^ few inore ^ears, it will be forgot- 
ten by our posterity that we were ever bom, 
l^ence then we are assured, that the arguments adr 
yanced inust apply to another state of things ; a 
^tate that existed before either moral evil or death 
^ad made its entry intp the territories and h^bitatioii 
pf man. And hence alsq we learn, that some 
Important change ptiust have taken place in the state 
of Qian, to produce those dis^strpus effects whfch 
constantly appear in these terrestrial regions. 

No change can ta)$:e plape in a being that is im? 
fiivitable ; the changes which have entered intp ex- 
istence) must, therefore, reside in man.; and nq 
C^US? spp^^rs papable of produping thpse chapge§ 
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which we discover^ but moral eviL It is to monl 
evil, tberef(»tt, that we must look for all the dia- 
asters and calasiitin which afflict and imbitter life ; 
and to thb cause we must attribute the final dissolu- 
tion of the human bodjr^ as well at its state 01 capti- 
vitf in the empire of death. 

But for taaril evil, death cooU have had no ex- 
istence, because it is the reward of sin ; the Eden 
of our ancestors would have been our lot for a sea- 
son, which we are now unable to comprehend, ^, 
perhaps by the appointment of God, we mig^t have 
been translated into another region, where probation, 
peccability and contingencies, would have been 
alike unknown. 

We are now called to surrey a scene, which pre< 
vents us with causes, obligations, and consequences, 
totally distinct Irom those, which, in the preceding 
Sections, have occupied our thoughts. In those wc 
have contemplated the primitive and immortal state 
of man ( and in this, we must behold the entrance of 
moral evil into the world, and view the &tal influ 
ence which it has extended over the human body 
the former we discover in theory, but the latter v 
must experience in awful fact. 

What the nature of moral evil is in the abstrac 
probably, in the present state, we shall never knon 
it is, however well known in its effects and const 
quences ; and from hence we learn that it is and mui 
he exactly the reverse of God. That it had a b 
ginning has been already proved ; and that it hi 
(;orrupted and debued human nature, is too plain 1 
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require any evidence*. When we take a survey of 
moral evil, and contemplate human nature, itappears 
mysterious that itshould be capable of extending in* 
fluences over the material part of man. Accustom- 
ed as we have been to behold matter operating 
through the medium of matter, it is not without 
some difficulty, that we can divest our minds of 
those local prejudices which are connected with our 
habits of reflection. 

There are, however, appearances in the creation, 
which, though capable of demonstration; are equally 
removed from popular observation, and abstract- 
edly from those modes of proof of which they are 
susceptible, would equally lay an embargo on all 
belief. And were the immediate influence of moral 
evil on the material part of man, placed as much 
within the reach of demonstration, as those singu- 
lar appearances which the more visible parts of crea- 
tion afford, improbaUlity in appearance would 
never be considered as an argument against fact, 
nor would it operate as an obstacle against our 
belief. 

That spirit is capable of operating upon matter, 
will hardly admit of a moment's doubt, it being sup- 
ported by the most unquestionable evidence, that of 
sensible' proof. For if all primary motion in the 
material world has been impressed upon matter by 
some foreign impulse, it is evident that it must 
have originated in a source distinct from, and inde- 
pendent of matter ; and, therefore^ to a being which 
is purely spiritual, we must look for the origin of 
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that motion wluchis aovbible in our senses and 
intellectual powers. If then all motion which we 
perceive in matter must primarily have origmated 
in spirit, it must undeniably follow, that spirit must 
have< modes of communicating its impulses to mat- 
ter, though these modes are too obscure for our 
comprehension. 

That there is within us a spiritual substance b a 
point which I shall assume without attempting to 
prove, and that there is an intimate connection 
between this spiritual substance, and the material 
part of msm, is evident from the whole course of 
human actions.^ But how this connection is form- 
ed, how any influence is communicated, and by 
what secret ties the union is preserved, are points, 
which, in the present state of being, perhaps we 
shall never know. The immaterial principle which 
resides within us, b, without all doubt, capable of 
influencing and operating upon our bodies, but to 
what points this infl^uence and operation extend, or 
where those lines are drawn, beyond the boundaries 
of which they. cannot pass, are subjects which elude 
our deepest researches. 

Most men are willing to allow that this influence 
shall extend to those cases in which we can trace 
the connection, and here we are apt to presume that 
all influence must end. But certain it is, that we 
have no more right to say to the influence of spirit 
over matter, thus fyr shalt thou come, but no further, 
than others have to deny this influence altogether, 

> See my. Essay pn the Immateriality and Immortality of 
the Human Soul. 
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because diey can trace out no coiuiectioa between 
the two subsUttices. The inabilitj of one man to 
comprehend how this influence should extend be- 
yond the boundaries of his comprehension^ can no 
more be admitted as an argument, that the influence 
must terminate there, than the inability of another 
to comprehend this influence, in any possible case 
whatever, can be admitted as ftn argument against 
its existence. In both of these cases, the extent of 
human comprehension is unjustly made the bounds 
ary of the influence of spirit. In die latter* case, 
we have a decisive proof that the decisioii is errone- 
ous, and we have but little reason more to believe 
tiiat the former is free fh>m error. The plain truth 
seems to be,- that our comprehension of any given 
feet, can never prescribe boundaries to it ; the fact 
Itself must be admitted to exist independently of 
human knowledge; and, therefore, the infiuenee 
of spirit must be allowed to operate in those regions 
where th<e human understanding cannot possibly 
enter. The hopes and fears, the jo]rs and griefs, the 
pains and pleasures of the present life, will, in a 
thousand cases, prove the ftct, because we must 
admit their existence, and they can be traced to no 
other source ; and with the influences which are 
thus extended throu^ natural life, must be con- 
nected the influence of those causes winch produce 
both moral and immoral actions. 

That moral evil has in itself a positive and inde<* 
pendent existence, I believe no one will affirm ; it 
therefore can have no more than a relative being, and 
can exist no longer than those beings continue to 
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exist, which are capable of moral attiotis. For If 
all moral agents were at once destroyed, it would 
be an absurdity too gross to be imposed upon the 
mind of man^ td suppose that in this case moral evil 
could have any kind of existence* As, therefore^ 
moral evil has not in itself any kind of positive 
existence^ we must look to moral agents for all the 
being which it can possibly possess. And although 
moral evil is, in a moral point of view, nothing 
more. than the sinful thoughts and actions of a mo*' 
ral agenty physically capable oj a better conduct^ 
yet so far can it extend its fatal influence in its ef^- 
fectS; and consequences^ as to derange the whole 
human system, separate soul and body, decompose 
our whole corporeal frame, and finally lodge our ma^ 
terial parts in the house appointed for all living, in 
which state they must continue until the arrival of 
that period^ in which God shall accomplish those 
promises which he has made to restore human na^ 
ture from the grave* 

That moral evil must be incapable of annihila<' 
ting any part of the substance of man, must be evi« 
dent from this consideration^ vioral evil is not Godi 
And certain it is, that nothing less than infinite, can 
cause that which is matter to become no matter^ of 
cause that which is spirit to cease to be spirit; for 
in these two substances the whole of man cot^sists^ 
Moral evil, therefore, whatever may be its nature, 
cannot annihilate any substance^ And as moral 
evil is incapable of annihilating any substance, so, 
by the same reasoning, it will appear equally ab* 
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surd for us ta suppose that death possesses any 
such^power. For as death is the offspriag of moral 
evil> and since nothing can communicate what it 
has not, it will involve a contradiction to suppOse, 
that moral evil has communicated to death an anni- 
hilating powier which it did not possess itself. It 
therefore follows, that neither moral evil nor death 
can possibly annihilate any substance, because nei- 
ther the fwmer nor the latter is infinite ; and certain 
it is, that nothing less than infinite can destroy any 
given substance, which nothing less than infinite 
could create. 

But how impossible soever it may appear, that 
death should annihilate any given substance, yet, 
when we apply its influences to compounded bodies, 
the whole . scene assumes a different aspect. The 
composition of a being is not the substance of that 
being; nay, the composition may be totally destroy- 
ed, while the component parts rema^ uninjured 
and entire. The influence of moral evil may there- 
fore extend to the composition of the body, with- 
out a£fecting the substance of it. Thus death may 
destroy the modification of the body, while the parts 
themselves remain immoveable in their own na- 
tures, beyond the reach of injury and decay. The 
same power which moral evil has to destroy the in- 
timate connection between soul and body, must 
be equally capable of dissolving the constituent 
parts, of which our bodies are composed. And by 
secretly operating, in its natural effects, upon the 
whole mass, it may destroy the adhesion of the 
parts, and finally reduce to its primitive state, that 
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body which was originally formed from the dust of 
the earth. But these changes can only affect the 
modification of body, and the arrangement of its 
constituent parts. The substance itself is not af« 
fected by these changes ; it must still continue to 
retain the identity of its nature, and exist at an in- 
finite distance from the reach of death. 

It may, perhaps, be said that, ^* since moral evil 
has only a relative existence, we can have no concep* 
lion how it can produce those effects which shall 
finally terminate in the separation of the component 
parts of the body.'' That we cannot comprehend 
the physical manner of its operation, I most readily 
admit. Neither, I must contend, can we compre* 
hcnd how these parts were previously united which 
death dissolves ; nor do we know how moral evil 
can accomplish that separation which takes place 
between body and soul. We know not, indeed, 
faow moral evil could extend its influence over the 
immaterial part, so as to contaminate and debasie 
it ; nor can we know why it should be capable of 
alienating the soul from God, any more than we 
can comprehend why it should expose our bodies 
to disease and affliction in time, and our souls to 
endless misery beyond the grave. In all these cases, 
the facts themselves are unquestionably certain ; 
while the modes of action are incomprehensible, 
and the physical process in each case seems to be 
alike unknown. 

But, since from the most decisive reasonings, 
^nd most unquestionable authority ; since from that 
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knowledge which, we have of the nature and attri* 
butes of God ; of the primeval state of man, and of 
the analogy of nature ; it must be admitted, that 
death could originally have had no existence in the 
works of God; we are furnished with every proof 
which the nature of the subject can admit, that 
death, which is a natural evil, is an effect which 
can result from.no other cause than moral evil ;'andi 
to attribute, either death, or that consequent disso-^ 
lution which the body undergoes, to any other, is to 
break down all distinctions between right and wrong, 
between good and evil, and to darken with impen* 
etrable shadows every principle of moral justice. 
Thus, then, since no other cause can be presumed 
to exist, except moral evil^ to which we can, qon-p 
{sistently with justice and truths attribute the aliena«> 
tion of the soul from God, its contamination with 
guiUs its separation frpm the body, and finally the 
dis-union of all the bodily parts ; the fact presses Ur 
self upon us with an evidence more imperious thaa 
mere probability gan afford ; and we have all the 
assurance, which the subject can encourage us to 
expect, that moral evil is the cause of death. 

It was admitted in die preceding section, tha^ 
i^ince matter has been divided into those element$ 
with which we are encircled ; all particles takeu 
from either, have in themselves a native . tendency 
to repair or fill up their respective abodes* It was 
also admitted, that the body of Adam had been 
ftomppsed of inatter after being thus divided ; and at 
the same tinie it was contended, that an adhesive 
pow^r lodged ^n the conipounded body, preserved 
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its equilibrium, and counteracted that innate ten- 
dency which the parts of all compounded bodies 
possess. But the atmosphere, it was presumed, by 
its dissolvent qualities, tended, to destroy that adhe- 
sive power, which had been deemed so necessary 
to the preservation of the human body ; because 
this body had been compounded of parts. This 
circumstance conducted us to the tree of life ^ which 
God had planted in the terrestrial paradise ; the 
fruit of which, man, after he had violated the com- 
mand of his Creator, was forbidden to taste, lest, 
by eating, he should live for ever. And hence the 
conclusion became inevitable ; namely, that AU 
mighty Power selected this tree of life as an instru* 
mental medium, through which he secured the im« 
mortality of that body, which, by being formed of 
parts, had a natural tendency to dissolution. 

Now, since this sacred tree has been planted in 
the garden of Eden, and was continued there 
until moral evil entered into the world ; and was 
placed beyond the reach of man as soon as he had 
transgressed the commands of God ; the dissolu* 
tion of the human body became an inevitable conse. 
quence of its removal. For, since all the atoms of 
compounded bodiesare removed from their primitive 
elements, while they hold their stations in the body 
modified ; they can only remain in their peculiarly 
modified state, through that power of adhesion which 
connects; the parts. The instant, therefore, that this 
adhesive power relaxes in its enei^, the natural 
tendency of the particles begins to act ; and in pro. 
portion as this adhesive power becomes weakenedi 
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progressive dissolution prevails, till the adhesive 
power being entirely destroyed^ consigns over the 
compounded body to that complete dissolution 
which is consequent on death. 

The removal of the tree of life, must, without all 
doubt, have been an act of God, in which nothing 
besides could have been the efficient cause. But, al- 
though God, by his own will and power, placed this 
tree beyond the reach of man, the moral cause of 
that exertion of power must have been moral evil. 
And, by thus admitting moral evil to have so altered 
the state of things, as to cause that exertion of the 
divine power to remove the tree of life, we may 
make moral evil to be the primary cause of the dis- 
solution of the body, without even obliging ourselves 
to admit the necessity of moral evil, immediately act- 
ing upon it, to produce that effect which we behold. 
But, even admitting that " if moral evil be the 
cause of dissolution, it must have an immediate ac- 
tion upon the body,** as some contend ; I am so far 
from conceiving that the remark contains any insu- 
perable difficulty, since the whole analogy of nature 
appears to furnish us with instances, in which the 
action of spirit influences matter, though the manner 
of its^ operations are totally unknown. If, there^ 
fore, the action of spirit influence matter in the or^ 
dinary course of nature, there surely can be nothing 
irrational in presuming, that moral evil may so far 
extend its influence to man, as to dissolve the wholq 
of our corporeal frame, 

. If spirit operates upon matter, which is visible 
from the whole cours? of human actions, it must be 
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by some kind of motion or modification of action^ 
there being no other way in which we can conceive 
the fact to be possible. Now, it is not the vice or 
the virtue of any given action in which the power of 
actuation resides ; but in the action itself, abstract- 
edly considered, with which vice and virtue have 
little or no connection. It is true, that all moral 
actions must partake either of vice or virtue ; and 
the effects which they produce will be perfectly an* 
alogous to their nature ; but since it is the action it- 
self of which we speak, in its relation to its cause, 
the object must be physically the same, whether it 
partake of vice or virtue, or be perfecdy indifferent 
to both. For, though n&oral evil be nothing more, in 
itself, than the action of spirit unrighteously directed^ 
yet still it is in itself as much an action, as if neither 
vice nor virtue had ever applied to moral agents. 
Thus then, even admitting moral evil to extend its 
influence immediately to the human body, we feel 
no more difficulty in accounting for its dissolution, 
than in accounting for those various actions which 
mark human life. And it becomes perfectly com- 
prehensible, without obliging us to have recourse to 
that miraculous power, to which, abstractedly from 
moral evil, we should be obliged to appeal. 

But, When, from this view of the immediate in- 
fluence of moral evil operating upon our bodies, we 
turn our thoughts to that medium through which 
God has thought proper to act, namely, by the re- 
moval of the tree of life, the case assumes a more 
unquestionable aspect. Here we view the final dis- 
solution of the human body, as the necessary result 
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of things in the present state of the world ; and the 
evidence which supported the fact, presses itself up-* 
on us with an energy which can hardly fail to pro^ 
duce conviction* 

It may indeed be said, that ** by introducing the 
removal of the tree of life, as the cause of our disso^' 
lution, we gave a discharge to moral evil ;" but this 
objection must surely be founded in mistake. It 
has been already proved, that God is unchangeable 
in all his ways ; and, as all possible perfection is es^ 
sential to his nature, he must have an invariable at- 
tachment to purity, and an invariable aversion from 
vice of every kind. He placed the tree of life in the 
garden for the preservation of holy bemgs^ but for 
no other. But, as in the instant when moral evil 
entered into the world, holiness departed from hu« 
man nature; so, consequently, the beings whom 
God had promised to support were no where to 

be found. 

If then, the tree of life had been permitted to 
continue, after primeval rectitude had departed from 
man, God must have been mutable, in suffering 
this tree to be applied to purposes to which his pro- 
mises did not extend. And this mutability, in his 
actions, must have annihilated an essential jM-operty 
of his nature, while it must have added to the cala- 
itiities of life, by perpetuating the miseries of man^ 
The perpetuity of being in a state checquered with 
good and evil, must have perpetuated evil as well 
as good ; and that action which perpetuates evil, 
when with justice it can be omitted, must be too 
nearly allied to injustice to be applicable to God* 
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Perhaps the atmosphere which we now respire^ 
and that food from which we derive our daily nou- 
rishment, while they invigorate for a moment, Jiavc 
within them a latent power to injure and desstroy our 
frame^ and un|jte in contributing towards the disso* 
lution of that body, which they now nourish and 
support. But, when the present state of things 
shall be swept aside ; when a new aera shall com*- 
mence, when the face of nature shall be renovated^ 
and the human body restored from the grave, shall 
inherit another, and more favourable clime ; then 
shall we be removed from these impediments, and 
placed beyond the reach of these ^^ injurious assist- 
ances," which we now derive from respiration and 
food, our bodies will feel no internal tendencies to 
dissolution ; and, by being removed from all exter- 
nal causes of decay, the parts of which they will be 
composed shall adhere for even 

Whether, in the earliest stage of human existence^ 
the atmosphere and food of which we speak, were 
precisely the same as they are now, or whether they 
have undergone a change, are points not for me to 
decide. It seems most probab^p, that, like other 
parts of degenerated nature, they have sustained 
some injury ; and the atmosphere, like the earth, 
may have been cursed for ihe sake of man. It, 
however still retains a small portion of its primitive 
salubrity ; and that portion which it possesses may 
lead us to conjecture what its state must have been 
in those happy days, when moral evil was unknown. 
Its influences at present seem alike extended to all 
the visible parts of the creation with which we are 
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acquainted ; so that few things can ultimately resist 
it, any more than they can survive the ravages of 
time. The life of man is now reduced to little more 
than half a century, beyond which not all the effi- 
cacy of medical art can make huma^ nature to sur- 
vive ; our bodies then . retire into those peaceful 
mansions, where they insensibly realize these chan- 
ges, and undergo .these operations which now, only 
engross our thoughts. 

It may perhaps, be asserted, that ^* if all the parts 
of compounded bodies have a natural tendency to 
seek their elementary abodes ; and if those bodies 
will be thus compoundt-d which shall survive the 
grave, we can have no satisfactory assurance that 
tiiey shall not hereafter be exposed to dissolution 
and decay.'* In reply to this objection, I observe, 
we have no reason to believe that this tendency to 
dissolution which is now found in bodies, com* 
pounded of different elements, will exist beyond the 
grave. Whether, indeed, those elements into which 
all matter is now divided, and of which our present 
and future bodies are, and will be composed, and 
through which this tendency has been called into 
existence, will survive hereafter, or be ultimately 
resolved into their original principles, I take not 
upon me to say ; but, in either case, it will not fol- 
low that this tendency shall subsist in a future state. 

If, in a future state, those elements into which 
fnatter is now divided, be resolved into their original 
principles, it will clearly follow, that the tendency 
to dissolution, which now exists in compounded 
bodies, and which results from their distinct exist- 
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ence, must necessarily disappear ; in consequence 
of which, the body, though compounded of parts, 
will be capable of supporting itself without external 
aid. For, in this case, the distinct atoms, having 
no distinct centres to which they shall respectively 
tend, must continue to preserve those stations, in 
which, at the resurrection, they shall be fixed. 

The distinct elements, into which matter is now 
divided, have probably been thus divided for pur-> 
poses subservient to creation, as we well know that 
this division is essentially necessary to man in his 
present terrestrial condition; and consequently, 
these divisions may have no existence in any other 
state. For, when this condition of man shall be 
done away, and the present state of creation shall be 
no more, the elements may subside with the occa* 
sion of their being. And, should they be lost in 
one general form of indiscriminate matter, it plainly 
follows, that all propensity to dissolution must be 
for ever excluded, even from compounded bodies, 
and tptally done away. 

There can be no doubt that our future bodies 
ivill be formed of matter, and of that matter which 
now forms their essential parts. But, though the 
inatter itself shall be retained, the elemfentaiy divi* 
_$ions may nevertheless be totally abolished, and may 
mingle in one common mass, for which we want a 
name. And, since matter in its remote and primi- 
tive state, while undivided into elements, could have 
had no tendency to dissolution, whatever the pecu- 
liarity of the modification of any portion thereof 
might have been ; so we may reasonably infer, tjbat 
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the body, which shall survive the grave, though 
composed of separable parts, if constituted in a si- 
milar manner, must be unaffected by all external 
impulses, and, consequently, must continue for ever. 
And, therefore, the mere compound of any given 
body, under these circumstances, cannot in itself be 
adduced as an argument against the perpetuity of its 
being, when matter itself shall be divested of those 
tendencies, which must have originated either in a 
peculiarity of local circumstances, or in external 
causes, which must be destroyed. And, hence it 
follows also, that all those arguments which may be 
drawn from the compounded state of our future 
bodies, to invalidate our belief in their immortality, 
must necessarily appear fallaoious. 

In addition to the circumstances, which have been 
ptated in the preceding paragraphs, the following 
remarks ought not to be omitted. The adhesive 
parts of any compounded body, which is purely ma- 
terial, which our future bodies must be, are as 
much matter as the parts which are cemented by 
this adhesion. And we. have no more reason to be- 
lieve, that a tendency to dissolution can reside iri 
the adhesive particles, than in those which are pre- 
sumed to be more solid and compact ; and, there- 
fore, an adhesive particle, placed in an adhesive 
state, must preserve its station as much so as one 
that is supported by that adhesion. For, where 
any given portion of matter, which is in itself per- 
lectly inert, is removed from all external influence 

m 

and impulse, it cannot possibly have any tendency 
%q remove frpn^ th^it atatioi^ in which it was first 
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placed. It must preserve its native inertness the 
moment after it was created, it must be the same 
the moment following, and consequently must con« 
tinue in that state for ever. The removal of all ex* 
temal impulses and influence must place particles, 
which are inert, beyond the reach of change ; and 
the same action, which established their first condi- 
tion, must continue to make that condition perma- 
nent ; and, under these circumstances, they must 
retain their adliesive properties and established situ- 
ations for ever. 

Thus far the argument will hold good, if we pre- 
sume that all matter is alike indifferent to motion 
and rest. But if, on the contrary, we presume 
that all matter possesies a certain power, by which 
it resists all change of place, as many have strongly 
contended, it will be considerably strengthened and 
confirmed. For, if all matter be capable of resist- 
ing more or less all changes of situation, then noth- 
ing but external impulse can remove any given par- 
tide from its station ; and such must be the nature 
of that impulse, that it must be capable of overcom- 
ing that resistance which the given portion of mat- 
ter makes in proportion to its magnitude or solid 
contents. What the precise quantity, or numerical 
particles of matter may be, of which our future 
bodies shall be composed, is a question foreign to 
the present inquiry. For certain it is, that neither 
specific quantity, nor numerical identity, can affect 
the abstract nature of compounded bodies. But, 
admitting the principles to be genuine on which I 
have proceeded, namely, that all matter shall be re^ 
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duced to its original state ; then, when the elements 
shall melt with fervent heat^ the atmosphere must 
be destroyed ; then each particle shall preserve its 
station in our future bodies, and all the parts, of 
which they shall^be composed, will adhere indisso- 
lubly for ever. 

Hitherto, we have surveyed but one side of the 
Oise which was supposed. We have thus far pre- 
sumed in that future state, which we shall inherit, 
that particles taken from different elements will 
no longer seek distinct abodes ; but that, equally 
fixed in their respective stations, each particle shall 
be at rest ; and that having no tendency to wander 
from its station, in which it has been placed, the 
parts of our future bodies mu^t adhere to each other 
through eternity. Such are the consequences which 
will result, upon a presumption that the discrimina- 
tion of elements shall be done away. 

But, if on the contrary, we presume that this dis- 
crimination of elements shall not be totally abol- 
ished as we have presumed ; and that they shall 
not be blended together, as in the original state of 
things, before they had their distinct natures assign- 
ed them ; yet we cannot avoid concluding, that, so 
far £hall the face of things be changed, that they shall 
be deprived of their hostile influence towards one 
another, and happily concur in one harmonious ope- 
ration. Those bodies, which have slept for ages in 
the dust of the earth, awakened by the voice of the 
archangel, and the trump of God, while the world 
and all its appendages are consumed with devouring 
fire, will undoubtedly retire beyond the reach of the 
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general conflagration, and, entering immediately 
into their eternal states^ will live in regions where ' 
the atmosphere can extend no influence, and where 
gravitation can never reach. 

The destruction of the world by fire must anni* 
hilate that common centre to which our bodies now 
adhere, and constantly tend; and, consequently, 
gravitation must necessarily be destroyed. Thb 
circumstance must counteract the tendency, which 
the grosser particles might have to cleave to their 
terrestrial confine, even though the atmosphere 
should remain, and though, in point of spaqe, the 
renovated body shall be lodged withm the sphere of 
its present attractive influence. But these points 
will rise into consideration in some subsequent 
chapter, and to that chapter we must refer fur the 
discussion. It is sufficient in the present case, that 
we have seen the introduction of moral evil into 
^he world, together with its effects and consequen- 
ces ; and, that through the removal of the tree qf 
life, death has been entailed on all of woman, borm 
Thus, by the disobedience qfone man sin has enter^ 
ed into the worlds and death by sin^ and thus has 
death passed upon all men^ because all have sinned 
and come short of the glory of God; and hence we 
are assured that the wages qf sin is death. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ON TH£ ANNIHILATION Ot MORAL EVIL, CONSID- 
ERED SEPARATELY, AND IN CONNECTION 
WITH ITS CAUSES, EFFECTS, AND CONSEqUEN- 
CES. THE RESULT HIGHLY FAVOURABLE TO 
THE RESURRECTION OF THE HUMAN BODY 
FROM THE CRAVE. 

SECTION 1. 

JJ moral evil shall be annihilated^ the resurrection 
of the human body may be presumed to be a neceS'^ 
sary effect. 

When we turn from those subjects, which have 
engrossed our thoughts in the preceding parts of 
this work to the annihilation of moral evil, and to 
those effects which must result therefrom, the mind • 
is presented with a scene which is totally distinct, 
in its nature, from those which we have hitherto 
surveyed, and we enter upon a mode of argumenta- 
tion which is entirely new. 

In the foregoing parts we have seen the primeval 
state of man, and we have contemplated the fatal 
effects which have resulted from the introduction of 
moral evil into the world. We have also seen, that 
had it not been for moral eVil, death would have 
been unknown, together with those natural effects 
which follow upon the body, when in a state of 
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separation from the souL And it is evident from 
those views which we have taken of the whole sub^^ 
ject in general, and from those proofs which have 
been adduced in favour of the facts ; that in what 
light soever death may be surveyed, it can only be 
considered as acting in subordination to moral evil. 
And therefore, moral evil must be considered by us 
as the primary cause of all the degradation^ which 
human nature in this probationary state of exile, is 
destined to undergo* 

That the human soul must survive the grave, is 
a truth which is generally admitted, and may be 
proved ; it must therefore exist in a state of consci- 
ousness throughout eternity. , The sensations, to 
which we mu^t submit hereafter, must be either 
pleasant or painful ; for, into no other forms can con- 
sciousness be resolved. This, therefore, brings im- 
mediately to our view a state of future punishmenta 
and rewards. 

To investigate the nature of those punishments 
and rewards, which await the guilty and the righte- 
ous, when this life shall be lost and swallowed up in 
another ; is remote from my design. The evident 
ces which must support these facts may be drawn 
from the nature and attributes of God, when consi- 
dered in connection with vice and virtue ; so that 
the moral attributes of the Deity co-operate with his 
immutability, to ensure a state of retribution in an«> 
other life. It will be sufficient for my present pur- 
pose, to presume that a state of felicity awaits the 

souls of the righteous, and from this ground will 

I. 
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arise some important evidence, that all moral evil 
must be done away from the human soul, before it 
can possibly inherit the kingdom of God. 

There are few abstract truths, which will admit 
of more satisfactory evidence than this, that two 
natural extriemes cannot possibly meet together. 
The terms themselves presume a situation, which 
never can be overcome ; and even if it were allowed 
possible that a union could be accomplished, they 
would be no longer those extremes which are pre. 
sumed by the supposition. In short, the feelings 
of human nature, are strong indications in favour 
of a future state ; and the vices which go unpunish- 
ed, and the virtues which go unrewarded here, are 
powerful arguments to prove it sure. The hopes 
and fears which inhabit the human bosom, plainly 
point to distinct abodes ; and ensure those rewards 
and punishments, which are strictly analogous to 
virtue and vice, and to the total sum and aggregate 
nature of human actions here below. 

Whatever the abstract nature of that happiness 
may be, which we hope to enjoy beyond the grave, 
it is certain that it must be derived from God ; his 
perfections being the only fountain of excellence to 
which all created beings must apply ; for equally 
certain it is, that in him zee live^ and move^ and have 
our being. And since God, from his exalted and 
immutable perfections can communicate that only, 
which is congenial to his nature, we cannot avoid 
concluding, that there must be an agreement be- 
tween him who confers, and the object which re- 
ceives the felicity conferred. For, since the felicity 
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which is conferred by God must be perfectly con- 
sistent with his nature ; it can only find repose in 
that bosom which has received the impression of 
the divine image. Without this likeness, there can 
be no union ; where there is no union, there can 
be no concord ; and where there is no concord, 
there must be infelicity and woe. 

But, since God is and must be necessarily devoid 
of all moral evil ; and, since man in his present con- 
dition is under its influence and dominion ; the con- . 
sequence is inevitable, that an agreement under 
these circumstances can have no existence. It 
must therefore follow, that either God or man must 
change in nature, before they can possibly meet to- 
gether. For certain it is, that those gratifications 
which are pleasing to man, in his present state, are 
such as God cannot possibly bestow, through the 
holiness and perfections of his nature ; while it is 
equally certain, that even the glories of heaven can 
communicate no felicity to man, through the cor- 
ruptions and depravity which reign in the human 
heart. And hence the necessity of a radical change 
before man can derive felicity from God. 

Now, since God is both imniu table and perfect, 
it is evident that he can neither change, nor include 
moral evil in his nature ; and, since heaven is a 
place of happiness, to which the souls of the righte- 
ous shall be admitted ; and since felicity, under ex- 
isting circumstances, cannot be communicated ; the 
inevitable consequence is, that man must undergo 
a change. As therefore, moral evil is that, which 
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has sunk man beneath his primitive rank in the 
scale of created excellency ; separated him from 
God, and thereby rendered him unfit for that felici- 
ty which he hopes to enjoy hereafter ; so, the re^ 
snoval of moral evil must restore him to his primi- 
tive dignity and native grandeur ; and render him 
meet to be a partaker of that felicity, which the AL 
mighty will confer in a future world. Hence then 
the certainty of future rewards demonstrates the ne^ 
eessity and certainty, that, Jram those ivho are ad^ 
mitted to glory ^ all moral evil must he do?ie aioay. 

If man, under the influence of moral evil, with 
all his passions and propensities unsubdued, were 
to be admitted into heaven, even heaven itself could 
confer upon him no felicity, 

<« The mind is its awn place, and of itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven/' 

For, as an agreement between the giver of happi- 
ness, and the receiver of it, must be necessary in 
order, to its pure enjoyment ; a previous qualifica-^ 
tion must be admitted, and must be attained. But 
as the influence of moral evil, is, under this consid- 
eration, presumed to be retained, no such qualifi- 
cation can be possessed ; and consequently, no feli- 
city can be enjoyed. As therefore, felicity is to be 
eommunicated in that celestial region, the necessary 
qualification for its possession must be obtained ; 
and as this cannot be where moral evil holds domin^ 
ion, the plain consequence is, that moral ^vil must 
h.^ (fo7i€ azi^atf^ 
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Man, in no station or mode of existence, can en- 
joy felicities which he has no appetites to relish. 
Neither, can the angry, the hostile and jarring dispo-* 
sitions of human nature, obtain indulgence from 
such objects as heaveii with all its glories can afford* 
For, could we conceive, that these unholy disposi- 
tions could receive gratification in the abodes of 
bliss ; we must conceive that the most distant ex- 
tremes must blend together ; a supposition as repug- 
nant to our reason, as the possibility of confound* 
ing the north and south poles of the globe. As 
therefore, the felicities of heaven can never be enjoy- 
ed where moral evil holds dominion, because 
they are extremes which can never meet together ; 
and, as felicity must be communicated to those who 
shall inherit heaven ; it evidently follows, that moral 
evil must be annihilated in the human soul, before 
it can inherit the kingdom of God. 

If heaven, under circumstances which have been 
presumed, can yield felicity to man ; it must afford 
the means of intoxication to the intemperate, wealth 
to the miser, and licentious pleasures to the debau- 
chee ; it must afford fields of blood to the warrior, 
visionary aggrandisement to the ambitious, and 
hold out scenes of temptation to the plunderers of 
mankind ; it must even gratify the most brutal and 
savage dispositions of human nature. Under such 
views, what are we to think of its constitution ? 
Wherein can it differ from this Aceldama, this 
^* bedlam of the universe" which we^nhabit ? How 
in such a case, and in such a region, can virtue be 
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rewarded ! Even the vices which dishonour human 
nature, must be presumed to hold eternal triumph ; 
and the prospect of impunity, must, even here be- 
low, tend to sanction, and even dignify those actions 
which disgrace mankind. 

However absurd these sentiments may appear, 
such must be the state of heaven ; if moral evil can 
• be permitted to enter ; so that even tlie grossness of 
these inferences becomes an evidence in favour of 
the general conclusion^ For, as such scenes as we 
have inferred, cannot possibly exist in heaven ; 
since virtue must be rewarded there, and since 
nothing unholy, nothing unclean, nothing that ei- 
ther loveth or maketh a lie, can enter there ; .we 
are fully assured, that moral evil cannot inherit 
those abodes. The plain and inevitable consequence 
therefore is, that moral evil must be destroyed 
and done away. 

It has been already proved, in the preceding 
parts of this volume, that the dissolution of the hu- 
man body, the various calamities with which we 
are afflicted, together with all those natural evils 
which harass and torment mankind, have been 
occasioned by moral evil. And, from the proofs 
which have been adduced, we .have concluded, 
that, if moral evil had not entered into the world, 
creation would have still retained its prestine state ; 
and consequently, that death itself, which is a nat-. 
ural evil, w^ould have been totally unknown. It 
has also been proved, in the preceding parts of this 
section, that, as a future state of happiness awaits 
the souls of the righteous, when they depart this 
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life, in which they will be recompensed for £^11 their 
suflFerings here below ; those qualifications, which 
are necessary for that enjoyment, must be previ- 
ously obtained. And since heaven is a state of pu- 
rity, which cjn admit of no alloy, the necessity of 
those qualifications becomes conspicuous, and en- 
forces the necessity that moral evil must be de-» 
stroyed. 

Can then, those natural effects, which origi- 
nated in moral evil, which we have proved to be 
their primary cause, continue in existence when 
moral evil shall have been destroyed ? Or, can any, 
cause perpetuate natural evil besides that cause 
which primarily gave it birth. Surely these things 
appear impossible. For, if these effects can conti. 
nue in existence, when that cause which produced 
them shall have been done away ; they must* be ef- 
fects and not effects, at the same time, which is a 
plain and palpable contradiction. For, as the cause 
of death and dissolution, is moral evil, and this 
cause in respect to all the righteous, must be done 
away ; it therefore follows, that if no natural effect 
can survive the cause which produced it, death and 
dissolution must cease, and the inevitable conse- 
quence is, that the human body must rise again from 
the grave. 

That no cause but moral evil, could occasion 
death, has been already proved, and we can have 
no conception that the power, through which it pro- 
duced these effects can be capable, either of trans-> 
fer or delegation ; much less can we conceive that 
this power can be so bequeathed as to perpetuate 
these effects, when moral evil with which alone it 
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originated^ and from which it is inseparable, shall 
be totally destroyed. And where we even to pre- 
sume it possible, that the power which perpetuates 
death could continue when moral evil is destroyed, 
moral evil could no longer be considered as its ex- 
clusive cause. But, since the reverse of this has 
been already proved ; and, since a delegation of this 
power, is a supposition replete with absurdities ; 
the conclusion again returns upon us, that when mo- 
ral evil shall be destroyed, all its natural effects 
must cease ; and consequently that a resurrection 
of the body must take place. 

If death, and the dissolution of the human body, 
(which are effects evidently produced by moral evil) 
can remain in existence after moral evil shall have 
been destroyed, it will be impossible for us to 
sav from what cause this continuance of these ef- 
fects can flow. . It cannot result from moral evil, 
because this is now destroyed by the supposition ; 
and the notion of a transfer of power to something 
else is too ridiculous even for serious refutation. 
And, since we can no more conceive that an effect 
can continue without a cause, than we can con- 
ceive it should have originated without cause ; and, 
since the cause in which the effect is presumed to 
have originated is destroyed, and no transfer of pow- 
er can possibly take place, through which the con* 
tinuance of this effect can be supported, the con* 
tinumice itself vanishes from our sight ; and the 
consequence is, a resurrection of the human body 
from the confines of death. 

As the primary existence of the cause, was ne- 
cessary to the primary production of the effect ^ so. 
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the continuance of the cause must be necessary to 
the continuance of the effect. For, could we con- 
ceive that an effect could continue without an ade- 
quate cause ; we must of Necessity make a contra- 
dictory supposition ; we must suppose it to be the 
continuance of ati effect, and not the continuance of 
that effect at the same time, which is absolutely im- 
possible. As therefore, a contradiction cannot be 
admitted, and as no effect can continue without an 
adequate cause ; as the cause of death is moral evil, 
and this cause in all the righteous must be destroy- 
ed ; the effect must discontinue by a natural conse- 
quence, through the destruction of the cause, and 
issue in an event, which we have already contem* 
plated ; namely^ the resurrection of the human bo- 
dy from the grave- 
That death is the effect of moral evil, has been 
already proved ; and consequently, that dissolution 
which is more immediately produced by death, must 
be attributed to the same primary cause. If there- 
fore, to presume that death can continue in exist-^ 
ence when moral evil is destroyed be contradictory, 
to imagine that dissolution can survive the annihi- 
lation of death must be equally absurd, since, in 
either case we must suppose that an effect survives 
the cause on which it is dependent for iti 
own existence. But, since these suppositions 
are contradictory ; and impossible because contra- 
dictory ; since the certainty of future rewards eni- 
sures the destruction of moral evil, and the destruc- 
tion of moral evil ensures the annihilation of death ; 
so the annihilation of death must ensure the anni- 
hilation of dissolution^ and the annihilation of dis- 

M 
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solution must cause human nature to rise from the 
abodes of death. 

If dissolution continue after moral evil and death 
shall have been both destroyed^ it is evident that it 
could not have been produced by either, because 
no natural effect can survive its cause. But, this 
conclusion is contrary to the proofs we have already 
adduced ; and is perfectly irreconcileable to the im- 
mutability and moral justice of God. Hence then, 
the same conclusion returns again upon us, name- 
ly, that as moral evil is the parent of that death, 
by which dissolution is more immediately produ- 
ced ; so, the removal of moral evil must finally 
lead to the destruction of dissolution as well as of 
that of death, an4 ultimately terminate in a resurrec* 
tion. For, since nothing but moral evil could pos- 
sibly have brought death into the world ; the remo- 
val of moral evil must necessarily extinguish those 
immediate and remote effects which ultimately de- 
pend upon it for their existence, and which can be 
supported in existence by no other cause. , 

It may, perhaps, to the reasoning which I have 
advanced be objected thus. ** That if moral evil be 
the cause of death, and moral evil b^ removed from 
the righteous in the present life, no necessity can 
remain why death should ever take place. '' In an- 
swer to this objection, I reply, that though moral 
evil will be the cause of death, and though it be re- 
moved from the soul of every genuine Christain on 
this side eternity ; yet death must necessarily take 
place, unless a miraculous interposition of divine 
power should invert the order of nature, and de- 
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stroy her laws, to prevent the fact. And my rea- 
sons for these assertions are comprised in the fol- 
lowing paragraph. 

It has been already admitted, that all bodies com* 
pounded of matter, since it has been divided into ele- 
ments, have within them a natural tendency to de- 
cay. Such was, and such still is the material part 
' of man. To prevent this eflFect from taking place, 
God placed in the garden of Eden, the tree of life^ 
the efficacy of which counteracted that tendency 
which the parts of the human body possessed. And 
the removal of this tree, which took place immedi- 
ately after the introduction of moral evil, annihi* 
lating the only preventative to our dissolution, left 
the component parts of our body to follow that ten- 
dency, which then was, and still is inseparable from- 
all terrestrial bodies, compounded of different ele- 
ments. Thus then, though moral evil shall be de- 
stroyed, the destruction of moral evil cannot restore. 
the tree of life i and consequently, cannot prevent 
that inevitable consequence from taking place, which 
necessarily results in the present ^tate of things from 
those elementary parts of which we are formed. 
But when the present state of things shall pass away, 
and this universe shall be dissolved, when those, 
elements into which all matter is. now divided, shall 
mingle in one common mass, and all nature shall 
undergo a grand revolution ; then those local ten- 
dencies which now exist, shall either rest in the 
sphere of action for which they were created ; or, 
having filled up the stations for which they were 
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destined, shall expire and be found no more. And 
hencei under present circumstances, death must 
take place upon all, even though moral evil should 
be done away* 

The important question which we have now be- 
fore us, is not whether death shall continue to add 
new victims tp his gloomy shrine when moral evil 
shall be done away ; but whether even dissolution 
shall not be destroyed. If the former only had 
been proposed for our decision^ no proof would 
have been necessary ; for as nothing can act which 
is deprived of being, it i$ certain, that the instant 
death is destroyed, nothing can afterward su&r 
from its powert But if death and the dissolution of 
soul and body, be in the abstract the same, the de^ 
struction of death must imply the destruction of 
dissolution, which is a distinct idea. In the former 
case, the mere negation of dying would be all 
that could be intended, which is not the point to be 
proved ; but in the latter, if death and dissolution 
be the same, the annihilation of death must be the 
annihilation of dissolution. And, when that disso<* 
)ution which is implied in death, shall be destroyed, 
the inevitable consequence must be the resurrection 
of the human body from the grave. But this topic 
>vill be pursued in a future section. 

If either the immediate. or remote effects of mo- 
ral evil be supposed to contiiiue for ever, in these 
subjects from which all moral evil is done away ; I 
would ask upon what cause or causes do these efr 
. fe(;t§ 4^pend fqr their e^^ist^nce ? Every effect inyst 
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have a cause, not only to produce but to continue it ; 
a cause which is adequate to its productioif and its 
c&ntinuance, and which must remain in union with 
the effect which it produced and which continues. 
Unless we admit those general propositions, the 
terms cause and effect become unintelligible ; and arc 
devoid of meaning. But, as moral evil is the cause 
of death, and the primary cause of all those effects 
which are included in and result from it, whenever 
moral evil shall be done • away, we behold the anni- 
hilation of the primary cause upon which death and 
all the consequences of death depend. And there- 
fore, if we admit that the natural effects of moral 
evil continue after their primary cause shall have 
been totally destroyed, we at once break down all 
connection between cause and effect ; and by so do- 
ing we make an effect, which by its name we ac# 
knowledge to be dependent, to continue through 
eternity, while we suppose the cause which is de- 
pendent, to be perfectly annihilated. 

Can any effect^ I would ask, continue in exist- 
ence without a cause ? This surely must be imi>os« 
sible. Can any thing result from a cause, which is 
admitted to be extinct ? This must be impossible 
as the other. Can any thing, which has in itself 
no independent existence, derive^a continuance of 
existence from itself? This cannot possibly be. In 
admitting thejirst of these cases, we must presume 
what we have denominated an effect, to be an effect 
and not an effect at the same time, which is a 
plain contradiction. In admitting the second c^sc 
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we must presume that a cause can act after it is 
deprived Qf being, which is also ,a contradiction. 
And in admitting the third case, we must ascribe 
independence to an effect, which from its name and 
nature, must be destitute of it; which is in effect 
denominating it to be independent, and not inde- 
pendent at the same time. Hence then, conclude, 
that as nothing in the .first place, can be an effect 
withput a cause, and in the second, that no cause 
can act when it is devoid of being, and that in the 
third case nothing Can derive from itself an inde- 
pendence which it does not possess ; no such case 
can possibly exist. And therefore, as the dissolu- 
tion of the human body must be precisely in the 
situation of this effect, which under these circum- 
stances can have no existence j it must necessarily 
cease through the destruction of moral evil, and the 
human body must be awakened from the sleep of 
death. 

It is certain that no contact can exist between an 

effect which is in being, and a cause which is not. 

For, if such a contact can exist, then entity must 

depend upon nonentity for the continuance of its 

existence, which is self-evident absurdity. But, 

■ ice no such contact can possibly exist, all de- 

ndence must, of necessity, be annihilated ; and 

nsequently, the door of immortality must be 

ened to the human body, though now moulder- 

> in the tomb. 

Whether the cause of our dissolution be death 
moral evil, certain it is, that some cause must be 
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admitted ; and whether it be the former or the lat- 
ter, while either continues in existence, we behold 
the dissolution of the human body, and the primary- 
cause which produced it, in contact with each 
othen But, when death and moral evil are de- 
stroyed, unless the body rise again from the grave, 
we must suppose a change to take place in the 
condition of the dead, while their continuance in 
the grave will prove tlieir condition to be precisely 
the same that it was before death and moral evil 
were destroyed. ' But, as it is impossible for any 
condition to be the same while it is different from 
what it was before, it will evidently follow, unless 
we admit a contradiction, that the dead must be 
restored to future life. But, this conclusion must 
finally depend upon the certainty that a contradic- 
tion must be the reverse. 

The change which is pi^sumed, arises from the 
distinction that must be between the existence and 
extinction of the cause of our dissolution. For, the 
state of any given being, whilst the cause of that 
state is in- existence, can never be precisely the 
same, as when the cause of that state is totally de- 
stroyed. For as, while in contact with its cause, 
the state 5f this being must be an effect resulting 
immediately from that cause, so the total removal 
of this cause must make the state of this being cease 
from being an effect thus resulting ; and by its con- 
tinuance in existence, while the cause on which it 
depended is no more, it must be presumed to have 
acquired an independence. The passing from de- 
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pendence to independence, must therefore amount 
to a positive change. But if, under these circum- 
stances, the dead rise not, their continuing in a 
state of corruption, after the cause of that corrup- 
tion shall have been done away, will prove their 
state to be precisely the same, as though the 
cause of that state were in actual existence. And 
unless we admit a resurrection of the body, we 
shall be driven to the conclusion, that the removal 
of the cause of dissolution is no removal of it ; and 
that the state of the dead has undergone a change, 
from dependence to independence, while it remains 
precisely the same ; so that it must have undergone 
a change and not have undergone a change at the 
same time. 

If the removal of the cause of any given effect, 
produce no change in the state of that effect, it must 
be' the removal of the cause and the establishment 
of it ait the same time, which is an evident contradic* 
tion ; that removal therefore, which produces no 
change, cannot be admitted. But if, in the case of 
the human body before us, the removal of the cause 
of dissolution produce a change, I would ask, in 
what does that change consist ? It cannot be in the 
condition of the body, if the dead rise not ; neither 
can it be in any change which the atoms can under- 
go. It cannot be in future hopes and fears, because 
a body devoid of life must be equally incapable cJf 
both. It cannot be in the dispersion of that gloom 
which hovers round their solitary mansion ; for, to 
this the peaceable inhabitants are perfectly insen- 
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aible. It cannot be in any future destiny which 
awaits the body i for, if the caase of dissolution had 
never been removed, the body could only continue 
insensible for ever; and, if it rise n<^ from the 
grave, the period of its destiny is precisely the 
same. Nothing therefore, can be presumed, which 
can either increase the horrors of the grave, or me- 
liorate the condition of the lifeless atoms. In fine, 
I can discover no change in the state of the human 
body, in consequence of the removal of the cause 
of its dissolution, unless we admit a resurrectioa 
from the grave ; but, on the contrary, unless we 
admit that change which the resurrection implies, 
the supposition involves in it this absurdity, that the 
state of the body is changed, and is not changed at 
the same time. As, therefore, this contradiction 
cannot be admitted mto our reasonings; some 
change in the state of the dead must be acknow- 
ledged. But as no change can be conceived, while 
the body continues mouldering in the tomb, the ar- 
gument gives us all the evidence of moral certainty^ 
that the human body must rise again from the 

grave. 

That natural evil is either a ams^uence or an 
ejfect of that which is moral, is a point which is at 
once sanctioned by general consent, and founded 
upon fact ; and few are to be found who will attempt - 
to dispute its certainty. In the lists of natural evil> 
death must be allowed to bear a distinguishingronk. 
If then all natural evil be either a consequence or 
an effect of tljat which is moral ; death itself mu^t 

N 
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dei^end for its continuance upon the continuance 
of moral*&vU; Consequeiltly, when moral evil 'shall 
be done awayi death itself must cease to have a be- 
ing ; because naturd evil is dependant upon that 
which is moral. As therefore, the destruction of 
moral eviU must issue in the destruction of death ; so 
the destruction of death must issue in the destruction 
of tho^e subordinate effects which result from it. 
And as the dissolution Of the body is one of these 
e&cts which result from death, dissolution must be 
done away ; when therefore, dissolution shall be de* 
stroyedi the human body must rise into newness of 
life, and partake of immortality* 

Thus then, since the annihilation of moral evil 
must involve the destruction of death, andthedc<^ 
struction.of those modes which the natural effects 
of death assume ; we have an assurance of a future 
resurrection, established upon the most unquestion- 
able evidence that moral certainty can afford. For, 
as death is a natural evil, and depends upon moral 
evil for its existence ; so those natural effects which 
jpesult from death, must depend upon death for their 
existence ; in the same manner as death itself de- 
pends upon moral evil for all that being which it 
possesses. And as all those natural effects which ^ 
result from death, must, together with death, be 
included iii the general term natural evil^ it follows, 
that when natural evil shall be destroyed, these na- 
tural effects and consequences must expire ; and 
the human body, escaping the embrace of death, 
lYhich shall be no more^ must quit the confines of 
the tomb. 
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Admitting then that natural evil is the efiect of 

that which is moral, of which the dissolution of our 

bodies must be no inconsiderable part ; to evade 

the force of the preceding argument, it must be 

asserted, that ** natural evil can survive the cause 

which ^fir St called it into being. ^^ To this objection 

I have already replied. And I have only again to 

repeat, that if the objection be admitted, we must 

suppose an effect td continue in existence without a 

cause ; which involves this contradiction, that it is 

an efiect, at\d not an effect at the same time. As, 

therefore, natural evil cannot survive its cause ; it 

follows, that whenever moral evil shall be extracted 
from human nature, then, dissolution as well as 

death, both of ivhich are branohes, must expire. 

As therefore, the immortality of the human soul, 

and the certainty of those rewards which await the 

souls of the righteous, must be admitted, from evi« 

dences of the most indubitable nature ; that mord 

evil must be extracted from them is a truth capa- 

ble of the most decisive . proof ; since such souls 

must be incapable of felicity, whilst tainted with 

moral evil, even if they should be admitted to a re* 

gion of unsullied glory. As, therefore, moral evil 

mu:it be separated from human nature, in order that 

it may be rendered capable of entering into a state 

of consummate joy ; and as natural evil cannot con* 

tinue to exist, when moral evil is destroyed, because 

it involves a contradiction, considerable weight is 

hereby added to this brapch of moral evidence. For, 

since it cannot be denied that the separation of the 
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soul and body by death, and the subsequent dissolu- 
tion of the compontot parts of the body are branch- 
es of natural evil, which must perish when moral 
evil is done away ; we are furnished with all the 
evidence which the subject itself seemts capable of 
admitting, that the bodies of all the righteous shall 
come forth in a glorious resurrection. 

That the arguments adduced in this section, art 
partial in their application, I am well aware. They 
have been advanced in favour of the resurrection of 
the righteous only ; and if their validity in this par- 
tial application be admitted, I ask for nothing more. 
The righteous and the wicked comprehend the 
whole of the human race. In proof that the bodies 
of the unrighteous shall rise again, s6me arguments 
will be adduced hereafter, from that immutable 
justice which is inseparable from God. it is of no 
inconsiderable importance in the present stage of 
my discussion, for us to know, that moral evil and 
natural evil, are so intimately connected together, 
that when the former is done away, the latter must 
expire ; and that from hence the reverse may with 
justice be inferred. Natural evil may, in the pro-, 
gress of its continuance, be changed in the modes 
of its application and existence ; but, as it is natu- 
KiUy dependent upon moral evil for its being, we 
may rest assured, that while moral evil continues 
in existence, natural evil, in some or other of its 
inodes, must continue undestroyed. 

But, in the righteous, all natural evil must be 
OverQomei be&rc they caq inherit the kingdom ppe'« 
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pared for them before the foundation of the world* 
Nevertheless, for the accomplishment of these vast 
and all important realities, we must direct our views 
to that eventful asra, when death shall be forever 
slain, or swallowed up in eternal victory. Then, 
when natural evil shall be removed, when dissolu- 
tion shall be destroyed, and the will of man shall be 
lost in the will of God ; the bodies of all his saints 
shall come forth in glory and immortality, and every 
vestige of human degradation shall be for ever done 
away. 

SECTION IL 

Arguments tending to prove^ that the Annihilation 
of Moral Et)ily can only be effected bjf a Ficari^ 
ous Sacrifice. 

It has been observed in the preceding section, 
that no effect can either commence existence, or 
continue it when begun, without a cause. And that 
this cause, to which any effect is justly ascribed, 
must be adequate to the production of it, may be 
reasonably esteemed as first principles of philoso- 
phy, I presume no one will dispute. To deny 
either of these points, , will involve us in absurdi* 
ties and contradictions, which it is useless to name. 

The arguments which have hitherto been ad- 
vanced , in favour of the resurrection, have been 
chiefly founded upon the annihilation of d^ath ; and 
the annihilation of death has been inferred from the 
presumed annihilation of moral evil. But, as the 
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cause through which moral evil can alone be de« 
atroyed, has been hitherto unexplored ; even the 
conclusions which we have drawn will be found in-^ 
conclusive and abortive, and all our former reason* 
ings must fall to the ground, unless we^ can be 
satisfied of this primary foundation^ namely, that 
moral evil shall be actually done away. 

The various branches of evidence which conspirq 
to establish the resurrection of the human body, 
have a mutual dependence upon ^ne another ; and 
such is the nature of this dependence, that if only 
one link be broken, the whole chain must be de* 
stroyed. But, how closely soever the various parts, 
which constitute the general chain of argumentation, 
may adhere together ; there must be some perma* 
nent rock to which the first link must be united. 
It is on the stability of this rock that the perma- 
nency of the connective links must depend, to 
reach those remote conclusions wliich result from 
this harmony of parts ; and which, I have presum* 
ed in the case before us, to issue in the final resur-* 
rection of the human body from the dead. 

That moral evil does exist, is a fact too obvi« 
ous to . require any proof ; and that it coi^Id not 
have existed in the primeval state of things, is a ne« 
ccssary consequence which results from the nature 
and attributes of God, And certain it is, in order 
to the attainment of true felicity, that moral evil 
must be done away from man. 

The destruction of moral evil, is however, a point 
which has rather been assumed than proved ; and 
it has been assumed, from the state of heaven^ 
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and the nature of those rewards which await the 
righteous in a future state of being. But, how 
the destruction of moral evil is to be effected, re* 
mains yet to be considered ; and the great question 
now before us is. To what cause can we attribute 
an effect so important ? On this cause must depend 
the happiness which awaits mankind beyond the 
grave ;^ and upon this cause must ultimately depend 
many of the principal proofs which we can adduce 
in favour of the resurrection of the body from the 
grave. It is a question, in which the christian and 
the unbeliever are alike interested ; and which in* 
Volves difficulties which Christianity alone can solve, 
and solve only by admitting the vicarious sacrifice 
of Jesus Christ. 

That man in a state of innocency must have been 
entitled to the protection of God, cannot with any 
pretence of justice be denied ; because the reverse 
will involve the conduct of God in absurdities and 
contradictions. And it is equally certain, that when 
moval evil entered into the world and took posses- 
sion of the human heart, the relative situation of 
man to God, must have been considerably changed. 
The justice whici) was before engaged in this pro- 
tection and preservation, now enforced a claim of 
an opposite nature, and demanded that satisfaction 
which culprits are obliged to make to a violated law. 

Under these circumstances, all hopes of future 
felicity must have abandoned the human bosom^ 
and man must have been placed at an infinite dis- 
tance from its possession, imless his hopes had been 
founded upon some principle distinct from that in- 
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exorable justice, to which he had forfeited both his 
freedom and his life. For, since the utmost of his 
exertions could only have been available for the pre- 
sent moment, in his primeval state ; it b absurd to 
suppose, that in his lapsed condition, he could have 
acquired any additional qualifications, or new pow<» 
lers to exert in the cause of virtue* Were we to 
admit this, we should be^ driven to this strange con« 
f elusion, that man, immediately after the introduc* 
tion of moral evil, was a lapsed being and not a 
lapsed being at the same time. But, as such con* 
tradiction never can be admitted, it plainly' foUows, 
that all human claims to protection were forfeited to 
divine justice ; the relative situation of man as to 
his maker, must therefore have undergone a consid* 
erable change. 

If, however, on the c<Mitrary, while we admit 
the existence of moral evil, we suppose that th» 
relative situation of man was not changed by its 
introduction ; we reduce moral evil to a nonentity. 
And, from admitting its existence, while we«ex.. 
elude that change in man, which is essential to its 
being, and by which its existence can be known ; 
we are forced to suppose that moral evil exists and 
does not exist at the same time. And, as all those 
principles which involve cpntradictions must neces- 
sarily be false ; it plainly follows that the relative 
situation of man must have been considerably chang- 
ed by the introduction of moral evil into the world, 
since the reverse includes a contradiction, And^ 
as his lapsed state could not possibly have confer-, 
red upon him any new powers of exertion in the 
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cause of holiness and virtue ; he could neither ac» 
complish his own restoration, nor claim it from that 
justice, to which he durst not make any appeal. It 
therefore follows, that the restoration of man to 
lioliness and happiness, must have arisen from a 
cause distinct from that of justice, which was bound 
to protect him while he continued in a state of inno- 
cence ; a cause, which, under no circumstances 
whatever, could possibly reside in man« 

We Can, perhaps, have no conception how any 
thii^ can be capable of softening the rigours of jus- 
tice, except that principle of divine mercy^ which 
we are assured must reside in God* 

But here a new difficulty occurs. For, although 
both justice and mercy be admitted to reside in 
God ; yet, how the interference of mercy could sup- 
plant the demands of justice or abrogate its claims^ 
are points, of difficulty, which» abstractedly, from 
i;he atonement, we could never comprehendi 

If justice would voluntarily relinquish its claims^ 
without an equivalent, to make room for the opera* 
tions of mercy ; it must follow that God could not 
be necessarily, but only arbitrarily just. And the 
moment that we admit that God is not necessarily 
just, that very moment we annihilate one of his es- 
sential attributes, and undeify his nature. For, if 
:,God in any given period of duration, either of time 
or eternity, can relinquish his justice, in that very 
period we must behold him without it. If there- 
fore^ omnipotence can exist through one hour, 
without justice, it can exist through two, for the 
jsame reason ; ;%nd that which can exist thus through 

o 
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two hoots can consequentlj exist thus forever ; and 
in this oase w& must adhnit^ that juistic^ is not an 
essential attribute of God. Bdti as those princt- 
pies which lead to undeify his natare^ or to annihi*- 
late his attributes, must certainly be false ; it foI» 
lows, that justice must be an essential ;|ttribute of 
the divine nature, And therefore God must neces* 
sarily be just. And, as God is and must be neces- 
sarily just; it follows with the most unquestionifble 
certainly, that the claims of justice cannot be relin- 
quished without an equivaletit, either in tiiaie or ift 
tternity. And^ if justice, without an equivalent, 
cannot relinquish its clams ; xio rootn can be found 
for the operations of mercy, though it -be admitted 
that it did exist and reside in Grod. 

Neither can it be supposed, that the claims of 
justice can be supplanted by the designs of mercy. 
For could we suppose the case before us possible, 
without a vicarious sacrifice ; the attribiates ctf God 
must be presumed to act in hostility to one another. 
If the mercy of God should attempt to supplant bis 
justice ; the attempt must be successful or it must 
not. If it be successful, the success of mercy will 
prove the imbecility, of justice ; and if unsuc- 
cessful, that wa^t of success will fuUy demon- 
strate the fotility df the attempt; and in cither 
case, it will be demonstrated that God is not 
possessed of all possible perfections* Thus then, 
while we, from his nature and attributes, admit the 
existence of the divine perfections, even while we 
presume that his mercy can supplant justice ; we 
must suppose that God is possessed of all possible 
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perfectioii, and yet not possessed of it at the same 
time. 

If the mercy of God can overcome his justice in 
one instance, nothing can hinder it from overcoming 
the divine justice in alL And, if the divine justice 
may be totally overcome, while the essence of God 
remains entire ; it follows from this supposition also 
that justice is not essential to the divine nature. 

If mercy can counteract the claims of justice, I 
would ask, does the essence of God remain entire, 
or is it destroyed ? If the essence of God remain, 
while the claims of justice are counteracted by mer- 
cy» it is evident that justice is not an essential attri- 
bute of his nature ; because the essence is presumed 
to remain, when this attribute is done away. But if, 
on the contrary, his essence be destroyed by the 
removal of his justice, we must, by allowing the 
operation of his mercy, suppose the existence of 
God to continue after we have supposed his essence 
to be destroyed. Hence then this conclusion follows, 
from each supposition which we have made ; name* 
ly, whether we presume the divine esstace to re- 
main or to be destroyed, that the mind is conducted 
in either case to a palpable contradiction. Thus if 
the essence of God remain, it must be an essence 
without justice ; but certain it is, that an essence 
which is devoid of justice cannot be the essence of 
God : here then we have the divine essence and not 
the divine essence at the same time.^ But if, on the 
contrary, the essence of God be destroyed, by the 
removal of his justice, through his mercy ; we ad- 
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mit the divine existence without the divine essence. 
As therefore these contradictions are equal on each 
side, it must finally follow, that justice cannot be 
supplanted by mercy, without a vicarious sacrifice^* 
any more than justice can relinquish its claimSi 
without a forfeiture of its name and nature. 

As therefore justice cannot relinquish its claims,, 
nor mercy snatch the culprit from its hands ; be-- 
cause in the former case, God must cease to be ne^ 
cessarily just, and in the latter, that power whicht 
is presumed to be infinite must be overcome ; since 
God can neither act contrarily to himself; nor suf-* 
fer his attributes to move in hostility towards one 
another ; it follows with the most decisive ccftainty^ 
that justice and mercy can never meet together in 
the same subject, without that medium which the 
gospel holds forth, in the vicarious sacrifice of the 
Saviour of the world. But, through the mediation 
of the atonement, the whole face of things assumes 
a difierent aspect. We there plainly discover how 
God can at once be just^ and the justifier of him 
that believeth in Jesus. Through this sacrifice, 
the order of heaven and earth appears again to re-^ 
vive ; and we behold in contemplation, * another 
Eden descending from the 3kies, tQ bless mankind 
and renovate the world. 

Whatever mav be said in favour of the human 
powers, or of the dignity of human nature; we 
never can suppose, without admitting an absurdity,, 
that any being which is wholly polluted can renovate 
itself. Such a notion carries with it its own refuta-. 
tipp, $in4 ^Dclude^ within it, irreconcileable sup» 
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positiGfnis which we cannot possibly admit. For if 
any given being that is wholly polluted, can be pre- 
sumed to renovate itself, renovation must begin in 
some polluted part ; because that which is either 
wholly corrupted in a natural sense, or polluted in 
one that is moral, can include nothing but corrup* 
tion and pollution in its nature. And, to suppose 
that which is wholly corrupted or polluted, can pro- 
duce a renovation in itself, is to suppose that corrup- 
tion can beget incorruption, and that pollution can 
beget purity. We must suppose it to act in oppo- 
sition to itself, and to produce an effect which can- 
not be included within its nature, which is a palpable 
contradiction. For, as no cause can produce an 
effect, which is the reverse of itself, and which it has 
not the power of producing ; so, nothing can result 
from any given principle, which is not virtually in- 
♦ eluded In its nature. And, as a power to renovate, 
cannot be included in any nature that is wholly des- 
titute of purity, and therefore destitute of this pow- 
er ; it must follow, that the renovation of human 
nature, as well as its reconciliation to God must arise 
from some extrinsic cause. And certain it is,, that 
that cause which influences nature, without being, 
included within it, and influences it so as to produce 
its renovation, must be supernatural, and must 
therefore come from God. 
Whatever the nature of this influence or the mode 
of its operation may be, we are satisfactorily assur- 
ed that it must communicate itself to man, in order 
to produce thosp effects, which a renovation im- 
plieS; and which we ascribe to its sacred energy, 
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Without this, it is no longer infiuence ; and indeed 
ftn uncommunicated or uninfluencing influence, is a 
contradiction in terms. But, since influence and 
not the absence of it, is the point under present con- 
sideration, its existence must necessarily be ad- 
mitted ; and therefore it fellows, with unquestionable 
certainty, that some mode of pommunication must 
also exist, through which it imparts its renovating 
energies to the internal and perceptive powers of the 
human souK And whether we attribute this in- 
fluence to divine mercyy to lovCy to the grace of 
Godj or to the operation of his Holy Spirit^ the 
final result will be the same ; and the regeneration 
of the human race must be attributed to an agency 
as well as energy which resides not in man.* 

* It has been hinted by some of my respectable friends, to 
vrhom the subject of this Essay was but imperfec^y known, 
" That all arguments which may be drawn from human rea- 
son, in favour of the resurrection of the body, will have a ten- 
dency to set aside the efficacy of the atonement, and those 
consequent blessings which are ascribed by all true Christians 
to the^ace of God, manifested through Jesus Christ.*' To 
this objection I beg leave to ofier a few thoughts. 

From what has been written in this Section, I flatter myself 
that every intelligent reader, will not only be satisfied that I 
have no design to set aside the atonement, but that I make it 
the ground-work of the whole fabric which I am attempting to 
raise. Strike off the atonement, and you deprive me of my 
only assurance that moral evil shall ever be destroyed. N0W9 
if moral evil be not destroyed, then natural evil, which results 
from it, cannot be discontinued ; and, in this case, I can have 
no proof that death « which as a considerable branch of natural 
evil, shall be annihilated ; and if death be not annihilated, I can 
h^ve no reason whatever to hope> either that dissolution shall 
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As therefore thoae arguments which have been 
advaoced in favour of the resurrectkni, have beea 
founded upon the destruction of death, while the de« 

be done awaf 9 or that a resuirectibn of the body shall take 
place. 

Tims are the differeat parts <yf the chain of evidence linked 
toi^ther. Instead) therefore, of undermining the truth and 
eficacy of the atonement, or attempting to set it aside, it must 
be for the interest of my present work, to see it established 
upon the most immovable basis ; for, to the atonement all my 
arguments, from whatever sources they may be drawn, either 
directly or incUrectly must ultimately appeal. 

In aiklition to the above objectioB, it has been furthermore 
observed by some, << that if the doctrine of a resurrection be 
revealed in scripture, all attempts to support the &ct by ab- 
stract reasoning, must indirectly call in question the veracity of 
revelation ; and, that all such arguments must be both unne- 
cessary ^md injurious.'* To this objection also, I must beg 
leave to offer a few words, because I have no conception how, 
either thie atithority or authenticity of the Bible can be weak- 
ened by being supported by thx^ra eeUateral evidences, which 

the book of nature yields. 

With some, it has been thought to be a thing incredible that 
God should raise the dead ; and widi others, the thing itself 
has been deemed to be impossible. And we are well assured^ 
that where any given fact is proposed to our belief, which ap. 
pears either incredible, or impossible, no genuine assent can be 
yielded to it by a rational and well-informed mind. Because^ 
according to the incredibility or impossibility of the fiict pro- 
posed, our assent must be proportionably weakened, till, per- 
haps, the evidence in its favour will become insufficient to pro- 
duce conviction. 

An attempt, 'therefore, to clear the important &ct before us^ 
from the incredibility or impossibility which is supposed to be 
included in its nature, can neither be unnecessary nor injurious 
to the cause of truth, but must serve to elucidate and confirm 
iij since we are thereby presented with a train of collateral evi- 
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struction of death has been inferred from the anni- 
hilation of moral evil, so the annihilation of moral 
evil must be founded upon the redemption wrought 

dence which ia designed to att in cottcert with the authority of 
revelation. On this ground, the conviction which the mind 
receives, arises from two distinct sources, and is at once ra- 
tional and divine. It is rational, because it is ejctricated from 
those embarrassments which occasionally lay an embargo on 
belief ; and it is divine, because revealed by the unerring Sjurit 
of truth. The advantages^ therefore, which we derive from ra- 
tional argument, when it can be adduced in favour of facts which 
appear incomprehensible to some, and impossible to others, 
must be of considerable weight. On this ground, that incredii 
bility which owes its origin to incomprehensibility loses all 
its force ; and the fact, by such elucidation, is brought down 
to a level with those, with which incredibility never could asao-* 
date. Rational argument must, therefore be of considerable 
use to the sceptical part of mankind ; and cannot be. wholly 
lost with those who admit the authendcity of revelation, since 
it tends to elucidate those facts which the word of God reveals^ 
without unfolding their integral parts. 

But when, from this incredibility which some attach to fact 
and incident, we turn our thoughts to those who imagine the 
fact to be impossible ; the utility of radonal argument assumes 
a more imperious tone ; and the fact itself, thus rescued from 
apparent contradictions and impossibilities, and thus supported, 
demands our assent on grounds of the most unquestionable 
nature. For, while we either perceive, or fancy that we per=* 
ceive, any thing contradictory in the fact which is proposed to 
us for our belief ; it is impossible that the mind of man can 
make that fact an object of faith, be it either rational or divine. 
No man can believe that to be true, which he perceives to be 
false and contradictory ; even though he could not disprove thaft 
the revelation which asserted it were divine. 

Hence then this general conclusion is obvious, that those ar- 
guments and reasonings which are calculated to remove those 
apparent contradictions which the mind perceives^ instead of 
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out for man by Jesus Christ And to this also we 
are indebted for those sacred influences which must 
of necessity be supernatural : through which the re- 
novation of our souls can alone be effected, and 
through which we hope for felicity beyond the grave. 
And after all our acute investigations and philoso- 
phical researches, it is to this redemption that we 
must ultimately look, for the stability of those argu- 
ments, which, though drawn from other sources, 
tend to prove the resurrection of the dead* 



SECTION III. 

On the effects which may be expected to result fran^ 
the destruction of deaths when considered under 
the idea oj a person. 

When, in conformity to general usage, we con- 
sider death to have a real and personal existence, we 
can have no conception how he can be partially de* 

being injurious and unnecessary, are of incalculable service to 
the cause of Christianity. And, instead of deserving to be re- 
jected by us, they are entitled to our wannest approbation ; 
since by these means we furnish ourselves with weapons 
against those, who call in question the authority of that revelation 
to which we appeal. By thus taking our stand in one comlnon 
grouhd. with the adversaries of chnstianity, the doctrine of the 
resurrection can be defended upon principles, from which they 
dare not dissent i while the additional advantages which we 
derive from the written word, mark the cause whi^h we have 
espoused with the most decided superiority. 
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destroyed. For, were we to admit .that the influ« 
ence of death could survive the existence of deaths 
we must suppose it to be an effect without a cause ; 
and we must be obliged to conclude, that in point 
of duration, he survived his own existence, and put 
forth an energy after his being was destroyed. 

If the bodies of all the dead, rise not from the 
grave, when death is destroyed ; they must be de- 
tained by some power or they mugt not* Jf by 
some power, it is evident that this power must par- 
take of death ; because that which has no connec- 
tion with death, can never detain the fragments of 
the human body, in a state of dissolution, which is 
an effect of death. But to suppose, that the power 
of death can be inherited, when both his person and 
empire are presumed to be destroyed ; and that the 
power of death can be inherited by that which does 
not partake of death, will involve us m a complica- 
tion' of contradictions^ * It therefore follows, that the 
instant we suppose the body to be detained in the 
grave, which is a state of death, by any active power, 
we at once attribute the detaining power to death ; 
while we detach it from him, through that destruc- 
tion which we had previously admitted ; and sup- 
pose a connexion to subsist between that which is, 
and that which we admit to have been destroyed. 
In short, it is to attribute the detaining power to 
death, and not to attribute it to him, at the same 
time ; which is a palpable contradiction. 

But if, on the contrary, the bodies of the dead 
-are detained in the grave by 710 power s the argu- 
]»f Qt si^feats the purpose for which it was brough^^ 
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and operates in favour of a resurrection from tbe 
dead. For, since that which is divested of power 
can produce no effects ; to suppose that the re. 
surrection of the body can be prevented through a 
mere Ttegation, is to suppose it to be detained in 
the grave by a nonentity. Since, therefore, those 
bodies which are detained by nothing, must cer- 
tainly be free ; all external causes of their confine- 
ment must be done av/ay ; and they must finally 
come forth to partake of that general discharge from 
the grave, which shall follow the destruction of 
death, and the jmaihilation of moral evil in all the 
saints of God. 

If death, who < is still considered in a pcrstmal 
view, shall be destroyed by some cause ; both the 
benefits and evils which result from that destruction, 
must be of general application, and must extend to 
those individuals who bad no share whatever in his 
destruction. 

To illustrate this, let us suppose a given case. 
Let us suppose that A extends an influence aver C 
and D, by which both Cand D are held in captivity 
to ji. In this case, if J be destroyed by B; it 
must fdlow, even with demonstrative certain: 
that A can never extend its influence over either 
or D, afler it has been destroyed.by B, even thou 
C and D did not concur in the destruction cf 
And to suppose C and D to remain in captivity 
A, after A had been destroyed by B, is to suppc 
that C and D remain in captivity to a nonentit 
and that they are now detained by a power whicti 
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to be destroyed. But since that which is 
detained by nothing must be freed from all captivi* 
ty ; neither C nor D^ can any longer be detained in 
their stations, or prevented from starting up into 
immortal life. 

It will in this place probably be said : ^' That 
^ougjh the influence of death should be withdrawn, 
yet it will not follow that the body must rise again* 
For, being in itself destitute of active energy, the 
mere lemoval of the influence of death will still 
leave it in a torpid state." This objection is of 
some Weight, and requires* much attention. 

We have already presumed, that death has ex- 
tended an influence over the human race, and we 
are now supposing this influence to be withdrawn ; 
therefore unless some considerable changes fellow 
the removal of this influence, influence and no influ- 
ence iiust be the same. But, to make influence 
and no influence to be the same, is even to reduce 
the influence of death to a nonentity. And, in addi-* 
tion to this, it will follow, that if the influence of 
death be a mere nonentity, no necessity can appear 
either for its application or removal ; because nei. 
the the application nor the removal of any nonentity 
can possibly affect that subject to which it is appli. 
ed» or produce those effects which we attribute to 
death. In short, an influence which may be either 
app&ed or withdrawn without producing any change, 
must be one that is uninfluencing ; and an uninfla- 
encing influence is a contradiction in teritis. 

That deaths or something which we call death, 
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in what light soever zve may viezc it, forms eitber 
the termination, or an important epoch in human 
existence, is a truth which it is equally useless to 
prove or to deny. We behold it in those awful hours 
of human desolation, which daily take place ; and 
we discover as its invariable result, some of the 
most astonishing Changes which the human body^ 
according to our present organs of perception, can 
undergo. The depositaries of the dead, present 
us with a view of our departed ancestors ; and ev- 
ery charncl-hOuse furnishes us with more than de- 
monstrative evidence, that those changes are cer- 
tain which we must shortly experience. 

In a preceding chapter and section, it has been 
contended that both death, and that dissolution of 
the body which succeeds to death, are the necessary 
and natural effects of moral evil ; and that they 
result as natural consequences from the removal of 
the tree of life. The progressive movements of 
these natural effects, we perceive through every 
stage of human being, from the cradle to the grave ; 
while in that subsequent dissolution of our bodies 
which succeeds to death, we trace the ultimate sep- 
aration of all their visible parts. 

But, how regular and progressive soever these- 
effects may be produced, through the operation 
of moral evil, the primary cause of all ; we behold, 
in that awful moment, which lies on the verge of 
time, and divides it from the ocean of eternity, in 
which the soul and body are separated from each 
other. An important crisis, which suddenly pro^ 
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duces an important change ! . In this awful moment^ 
fife retires, and death usurps its place ; animation 
ceases in an instant ; vitality disappears, and the 
immaterial spirit, dislodged from its habitation, 
repairs immediately to a state of certainty, to anti- 
cipate the destiny that awaits it in another world. 
By what peculiar application of power this change 
is wrought, is a question that forms no part of our 
present inquiry ; it is sufficient for us to know that 
this actually takes place, and that it cannot be ac- 
complished by a mere nonentity. 

If then those changes to which we refer are in 
actual existence, and these changes cannot be pro- 
duced by a nonentity, because a nonentity can pro- 
duce no eflfects ; it follows that some active infiu* 
ence must be admitted to exist, to produce those 
changes which we discover taking place in death. 
In what light soever death may appear unto us, whe- 
ther with an existence that is positive, or only re- 
lative; we have demonstrative evidence that the 
influence exercised on the occasion, is not uninflu- 
encing ; and consequently, we are satisfactorily as- 
sured that it cannot be a nonentity. 

Can then that influence, which produces such 
important changes, and which since it separates 
soul and body cannot be a nonentity, be finally 
removed by a nonentity ? or, can we possibly siip- 
pose that the mere removal of an entity is a non- 
entity in itself ? If so, action, and the reverse of 
action must I)e the same ; and entity and nonentity 
oan have nothing to distinguish them from each 
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Other ; in this case the removal of a positive influ- 
ence, and the removal of nothing must be alikci 
since the term nonentity will equally apply to both. 
And hence, since the conclusion undeniably follows, 
we may be assured that the principle itself must 
necessarily be false, which breaks down all distiiic- 
tions between entity and nonentity, and blends to- 
gether without any discrimination, that which is, 
and that which is not. 

If then the removal oi^n entity, cannot be in itself 
a nonentity, nor effected by one ; some consider- 
able change must be produced by the applicatioa 
of that energy, through which the influence of death 
will be removed. And certain it is that the change 
will be considerable, in proportion to the magnitude 
of that influence which is removed by this adequate 
cause, whatever may be its nature. As therefore, 
the influence which death extended, produced those 
effects which we discover, in the separation of soul 
and body, and in the final dissolution of the bodily 
parts, so this counteracting energy (which cannot 
j^e a nonentity) must produce effects congenial to 
its own nature. And, as the destruction of death, 
is one of those effects which must result from the 
removal of moral evil, the intrinsic nature of this 
counteracting energy must manifest itself in re- 
uniting the soul and body, when death shall be no 
more. Therefore, as the influence of death pro- 
duced by its operations, the dissolution of the hu- 
man body; this adequate cause through which 
the influence of death is removed, must counter- 
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act the effects of that influence which it destroys^ 
and finally result in the resurrection of the body 
from the grave, as an inevitable consequence. 

From these reasonings, which have been advanc- 
ed in the preceding paragraphs, it will follow by a 
natural inference, that when the influence is totally 
removed, the body cannot remain in a state of torpor. 
For, as that influence, through which the body had 
been reduced to a state of dissolution, could not be 
a nonentity ; so the cause through which this influ- 
ence is counteracted, must be admitted to have a 
similar state of existence ; because those effects, 
which we behold on death and dissolution, can only 
be counteracted by an active energy. Now> as all 
influence, in the nature of things, must produce some 
effect to be entitled to that appellation ; so this 
counteracting energy produces its effects also, in 
the removal of the influence of death. And, as the. 
effects produced by the influence of death, were 
torpor and inactivity ; so the effects produced by 
this energy, through which the influence of death 
shall be removed, must be the reverse, which is a 
destruction of torpor and inactivity. They must 
therefore finally issue in a restoration of tiie body 
to animation and vigour ; and consequently, in a 
resurrection of the body from the sleep of death. 
For, as a separation of soul and body is the imme- 
diate effect of death (or probably is death itself) so 
the removal of it must be a reunion of both, since 
nothing less can be the reverse. And as, by its 
disunion from the soul, the body had been reduced 
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to a state of corruption, and its component parts 
had been dissolved and separated from one another ; 
so, in order to effect the reunion of soul and body, 
the body must be restored to life and activity ; and, 
since death is presumed to be no more, life and 
activity must necessarily put on immortal vigour. 

The primary source of all our calamities, in what 
form soever they assail us, must be moral evil ; and 
the fatal succession which appears to take place in 
those changes which we undergo, seems to proceed 
in the following order. Moral evil produces death, 
death, which either produces, or consists in a sepa- 
ration of soul and body, produces torpor,* and this 
finally issues in the separation of the component 
bodily parts. And whether we begin at the primary 
caus6, which is moral evil, and trace onward to its 
remotest consequences, or begin at the remotest 
consequence, and trace upward to its primary cause, 
all our inquiries must centre in moral evil ; and we 
must view it as the real parent and legitimate source 
of all those natural evils'^ and calamities which af* 
flict the human race* 

* On the moral conaeguenees of moral evil, much may be 
said to distinguish them from those natural evils, of which I 
have spoken But, these consequences can have little or no 
connection with those physical causes, which I have been at- 
tempting to investigate. They will undoubtedly remain as 
punishments to the individuals, to whom they apply ; but we can 
have no conception of any punishment which includes eternal 
inertness and unconscious inactivity. A resurrection therefore 
to immortal vigour, and perpetual life, seems to follow from 
the above principle ; and all individuals both good and bad, 
jnust rise from their graves to receive their respective rewards. 
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SECTION IV. 

0?i the effects which may be expected to result from 
the annihilation of deaths zvhen considered as 
having only a relative existence. Probation con^ 
fined to the present state. 

That the human body in the moment of its sep* 
aration from its immortal partner, and also in all the 
subsequent stages of its dissolution, must undergo 

We are told expressly in the book of God) that all that ara 
in the graves shall come forth ,* they that have done good to the 
resurrection qfli/cy And they that have done evil unto the resuTm 
rection of damnation. 

The degrees of punishment due to lapsed intelligences, seeni» 
however, to arise not from physical, but moral causes; and 
they must perpetually remain in close connection with the mo-i 
ral justice of God. In what manner the morality and immo-r 
rality of human actions are to be precisely estimated, is hardly 
a branch of the human province ; it rather appears to be a 
question, which in all probability is too vast for the mind of 
man to grasp. It is sufficient, that God has pointed out both 
our privileges and our duties ; and we rest ourselves assured 
that the Judge of the whole earth, unable to act inconsistently 
with bis nature, must dispense justice with an impartial handf 
and therefore must do right ; so that individuals as well as 
nations must ultimately acknowledge that rectitude, which 
regulates his ways, both in time and in eternity. And, though 
difficulties, which seem inexplicable, involve the moral econo- 
my of God, in his government of the universe ; yet he has ii^ 
the midst of our blindness, communicated to us a sufficiency of 
information, through which we see that these difficulties which 
encircle us, arise not from the imperfection of his ways, h\x% 
from the limited state of the human intellect, which must neces« 
sarily be unable to comprehend, or even to penetrate the coni^f 
plicated parts of the amazing v^hole, 
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considerable changes, it is needless in this place 
either to repeat or prove. The certainty of those 
facts, to which I allude, even more than demon- 
strate that death, or something to which we annex 
that desolating appellation, must have some kind of 
existence ; because that which is a mere nonentity- 
can never act ; and consequently, can never pro- 
duce those effects, which we behold in the dissolu- 
tion of the human frame. The existence of death 
must therefore be either real and personal^ or rela* 
tive and dependent^ or a mere privation s these be- 
ing the only modes of possible existence which we 
can conceive. 

In the preceding section, we have supposed, in 
conformity to the general usage, and poetical de- 
scription, that death, in a personal capacity, extend- 
ed his destructive dominion over the human race ; 
and that his personal destruction, together with the 
ruin of his empire, must issue in the emancipation 
of those, on whoih he had laid his iron hand. 

But, whether death have a real^ or only a relative 
^xistence^ or whether we consider it in no other 
light than that of a mere privation ^ the reasonings 
which have .been brought to prove that it must be 
destroyed, when moral evil sliall be done away, I 
flatter myself will equally apply ; and clearly prove 
in either case, that as moral evil must be its primary 
and its only source, the bounfls of its duration must 
be fished ; and that its total destruction is necessa- 
rily connected with a state of future rewards. A 
(iiference may indeed be produced in our abstract 
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notion of death, by the additional idea of personifi- 
cation, which we have already introduced ; but 
when we divest ou^ minds of those extraneous 
ideas, and consider death, abstractedly from all fo- 
reign circumstances, as a separation of soul and 
body J and as the period of our existence here helozv s 
the final result of our reasonings will be the same. 
And though the additional idea of person, should 
be omitted, all I have attributed to death will be 
applicable to the thing itself; and with the variation 
of a few circumstances, will be the same under 
every consideration in point of fact. 

That death is but relative, and therefore destitute 
of all positive existence, is with me a matter of full 
conviction ; and therefore personality is but a su- 
perfluous idea, purely imaginary, and totally inap- 
plicable in point of fact. The changes which hu- 
man nature, in the hour of departure, undergoes, 
are self-evident, and will therefore admit of no dis- 
pute ; it is the personification of death only which is 
not admitted, and which in reality can have no exist- 
ence. And therefore, whether the idea of personifi- 
cation, be retained or dismissed from our notion of 
death, as it has no necessary connection with those 
changes which deatlvproduces ; the influence which 
we have supposed, and which we constantly per- 
ceive, must remain precisely the same. And from 
hence it is evident, that whether the idea of person 
• be real or only imaginary, the reasonings which I 
have advanced in favour of its being dependent upon 
moral evil for its existence, retain all their force% 
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Since therefore, all that influence which death pes-» 
sesses, and which it extends over the human body, is 
derived from hioral evil ; death, whether real or rela- 
tive^ whether personal or only a mere privation^ can 
have no further existence after moral evil is done 
away. 

If the existence of death be only relative, and 
therefore one with which the idea of person can ^ 
have no connection, which must be admitted ; it 
will involve a contradiction to suppose that it can 
survive the cause which gave it birth, and on which 
it must be dependent for its mode of existence* 
For, if we were to presume that it could survive the 
cause \vhich gave it birth, and upon which it must 
continually depend ; it will no longer be a relation^ 
but a positive being. And, to suppose that any 
thing can have a positive existence^ which is admit* 
ted to be but a mere rtlationy is to suppose that it 
is a relation and not a relation at the same time. 
As therefore, the cause of death is moral evil, and 
moral evil must b^ destroyed to qualify the righte- 
ous for future rewards, as has been already proved ; 
the inevitable consecj[uence must be the destruction 
of death ; and, as death has only a relative exis- 
tence, its destruction. must finally issue in future 
life. 

Whatever exists relatively must, from the circum- 
stances of its being, necessarily be in a dependent 
state ; and we can no more conceive that a mere re- 
lation can exist abstractedly from that subject from 
which it derives its being ; than we cah conceive a 
shadow to exist when its only occasion is totally de- 
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stfoj'^ed. When therefore, the parent of all natu- 
ral evil shall be removed, returning life must fill 
up tho dreary blank, and human nature must again 
revive from the grave. 

Now will the case appear less favourable to the 
general resurrection of the human race, if we consi- 
der death, in the third place y in the light of a mere 
. privation. In short, a mere privation in this view, 
is but a branch of relative existence, and is there- 
fore connected with it. The same observations 
will apply in both cases, and the destruction of 
death, whether considered either as a mere relation 
or as a privation of any particular mode of life, must 
be the destruction of this relation, or that of the 
privation ; and consequently that which destroys 
my privation of life restores me again to animated 
existence, and banishes forever that privation in 
which my death consisted. * 

If a privation of life date its origin from any given 
cause; it is certain, whatever the nature of that 
cause may be, that it can onlf have a dependent 
kind of existence ; and that it can continue no lon- 
ger in existence, than it is supported by that cause^ 
on which it depends. And, as the removal of that 
cause must destroy all dependencies, even the pri* 
vation bflife must perish, and consequently, where 
the absence of privation of life is not to be found, 
life itself must be in a state of actual existence. It 
therefore follows, that the destruction of death must 
be a restoration unto life, and a restoration of human 
nature from the grave. 

Nor will it be of any avail to say that death itself 
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is but a mere Tiegation.** The destruction of a 
negation must be the production of positive being ; 
and it is only by the introduction of the latter^ that 
the former can be effected. The removal of dark- 
ness is the introduction of light ; and we can no 
more conceive that a medium state can exist be* 
tween them, in which neither light nor darkness 
makes its appearance, and actually exists; than 
we can conceive how any given portion of space 
can be deprived of being, or that matter can exist 
without figure or extension. As therefore there 
can be no medium, between the absence and pre^- 
sence of any given subject or idea ; it follows, that 
the removal of the one must be the introduction of 
the other, just as the removal of light must be the 
introduction of darkness), as aa inevitable conse- 
quence. If then the privation of life is the identic 
cal act which introduces death, so the removal of 
this privation of life must be the removal of death ; 
and the removal of death must be that very identical 
act which restores to life. 

The removal of a negation must be the introduc^^ 
tion of the reverse ; without this no removal of a 
negation can be supposed. If then death be a ne-> 
gation of life, and this negation be removed ; if the 
' removal of this negation be the identical act which 
introduces the reverse ; it follows, that the removal 
of death is the removal of the absence of life, and 
is, consequently, the very act through which life 
must be restored. 

Now> since this privation of life, which has in 
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numerous instances already taken place, and must 
ultimately take place upon all the descendants of 
Adam, must be occasioned by some cause ; it must 
necessarily be dependent ; because it will involve 
us in a contradiction, to suppose that a mere nega- 
tion can exist in any other mode. If therefore, the 
privation of life be dependent, and dependent upon 
that cause which first called it into being; the 
destruction of this cause must necessarily occasion 
the destruction of this privation of life ; and the 
instant in which it perishes, it must give place to 
that life which is the reverse. For, since in the con- 
sideration now before us, the reverse of life must 
be no life or the privation of life^ so, the annihila* 
tion of this no life^ or privation of life, must be the 
identical act whicte restores life ; it therefore fol- 
lows that the bodies of the dead must be set at lib- 
erty, and, freed from all captivity, must start forth 
ifito immortal life. 

But, how forcible soever these arguments and 
modes of reasoning may appear, like the subject 
to which they are q)plied ; they are purely of a 
dependent nature. The destruction of death has 
been presumed from first to last to depend upon 
the annihilation of moral evil ; and this has been 
uniformly inferred from the certainty of future 
rewards, the redemption of Jesus Christ, and the 
nature of that moral justice, which is at once immu- 
table and inseparable from God. There is, how- 
ever, another source of argument, to which we have 
hitherto made no application j namely, the nature of 
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probationary existe^ice^ which maj probably afford 
us some additional assurances that moral evil must 
be done away. To this point we therefore beg 
leave to call the attention of the reader ; and with 
the remarks which may be made upon it we shall 
close the present section. 

That moral evil does exist, 13 a fact which, I flat* 
ter myself, few will have the hardihood to deny« 
And it is almost equally certain, from the analogy 
of the divine conduct, and from the nature of moral 
justice, that moral evil .must be confined to the pre- 
sent probationary state of existence, for beyond 
this we can have no conception that it can retain its 
present relation to man. 

Between a state of probation and a state of retri* 
bution, I know of no medium, that can be supposed 
to exist to a conscious and reflecting being ; though 
it must be admitted, that these two states are as re- 
mote from each other as the mind of man can rea- 
sonably conceive. A state of retribution must be 
subsequent to a state of probation ; because it is 
founded upon a cognizance of those actions, which 
are presumed to have taken place in that previous 
probationary state of being. And hence arises the 
impossibility of our conceiving that these two dis- 
tinct states can exist together in regard to the same 
person^ in the same plafe^ and at the same time. 
And, as a state of probation looks forward imme- 
diately to a state of retribution, and a state of retri- 
bution looks backward to that which was broba- 
tionary \ a medium condition, which partakes not 
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either of the former or of the.latter, becomes iinpos« 
dible, and therefore can have no existence. 

If no state of retribution shall succeed to a state 
of probation : that being who is presumed to be a 
probationer must be a probationer for nothing, 
tvhich involves a contradiction, by making that 
being a probationer and not a probationer at the 
same time. And if, on the contrary, we inyert the 
order of our thoughts, and suppose that no proba- 
tionary state preceded a state of retribution ; our idea 
of retribution is either destroyed or involved in a con- 
tradiction. For, to suppose a state of retribution 
which had not been preceded by a state of trial, is to 
suppose that it is a state of retribution, and not a 
state of retribution at the same time. Since there- 
fore, both of these cases will conduct us to a contra- 
diction ; it follows, that these states must be respec* 
tively admitted in their own order, that the one can* 
not exist without the other, but that in the same 
PjLibject they cannot possibly meet together. 

If man, whil^ in a future state of retribution, bp 
still in ^ state of probation ; it follows with the most 
unquestionable certainty, that. he must either be a 
probationer for nothing, or that his present state of 
retribution cannot be eternal ; because if we admit 
that state of retribution to be eternal, there can bo 
nothing future to which probation can possibly refer, 
To suppose that a future state of retribution will 
not be eternal, is to suppose that the moral justice 
of God can visit abstractedly from its own consc-? 
quenc^s ; and that an attribvite, which is essential 
|p^i) infinite bein^, can be finite in Us operations } 
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that successive duration can exist in eternity, and 
apply to God when time shall be destroyed ; — 
and that there can be a period in its successive du- 
ration, beyond which the moral and retributive jus- 
tice of God shall cease to operate. But, since 
these suppositions will, beyond that period in suc- 
cessive duration, leave moral and retributive justice, 
existing in theory, totally without the practical con- 
sequences which are inseparable from its nature ; 
which is supposing retributive justice to exist with- 
out retribution, which is justice and no justice at the 
same time ; it follows, that a state of retribution 
must necessarily be etemaL As therefore a state of 
retribution must be eternal ; and since no man can 
be a probationer while he is a probationer for no* 
thing, because it involves a contradiction which has 
been already noticed ; it follows also, that a state 
of retribution and a state of probation cannot exist 
togelhfe^ in 'relation to the same person. And 
from hence we must i^fer, that, in relation to man, 
where retribution begins probation ends ; and there- 
fore death must necessarily be that point, which 
changes our mode of existence, and conducts us 
from a state of probation to that state of retribution 
which must be etemaL 

If the spirits of just men m^de perfect, enjoying 
the felicities of heaven, either before or after that a 
resurrection shall have taken place, be in a state of -\ 
probation, a fall from the regions of glory must be 
possible ; because the idea for which the term pro- 
bfitioji stands, implies a condition which leaves us 
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free to depart from what is right. For» where 
there is no possibility to depart from good to evil 
in a probationary state, there no distinction between 
vice and virtue can practically be known ; and con-^ 
sequently a moral agent, thus placed, can neither be 
subjected to any future punishment, nor undergo 
any preparation for any future reward* 

On the contrary, if we turn our thoughts from a 
state of happiness to a state of woe, while we retain--^ 
the idea that a state of probation may exist to man 
beyond the grave ; it must then follow, that lapsed 
intelligences cannot be placed in the extreme of mi- 
sery, nor lodged beyond the reach of possible re* 
storation. Their state, however dreadful, must be 
exempted from despair, that last and greatest of hu« 
man ills ; nay, the supposition goes much further, 
and makes it possible that virtue may grow in the 
regions of eternal woe* For, certain it is, that as a 
state of probation implies the possibility of a de- 
parture from bliss, so the same state implies a pos^ 
sibility, on the contrary, of a deliverence from woe. 
A state of probation looks forward to some retribu- 
tion, and if those who inherit future misery are pro- 
bationers, that state which they' inherit cannot be 
eternal. But, since this conclusion is contrary to 
what has been already proved ; since it involves the 
moral and retributive justice of God, and leads im* 
mediately to those contradictions which have been 
already noticed ; we are compelled finally to con- 
dude^ that no probationary state can survive the 
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grave, or exist in respect to man in a state of future 
retribution. 

That the present is a state of probation, is per- 
haps a truth so clear, that all attempts to support it 
by argument must be deemed superfluous ; I shall 
therefore assume it as an admitted point. And, as 
probation looks into futurity for some retribution^ 
we must be probationers for that life which lies be^ 
'^' yond the grave. In that state we must be ac- 
countable for the actions of the present life ; and 
receive that retribution which flows from the moral 
justice of God. As, therefore, retribution and pro- 
bation are incompatible with each other in the same 
state ; and, as in a future state retribution must 
exist ; It follows, that the present state of probation 
shall be done away to make room for those rewards 
and punishments, which are the moral consequences 
of our actions in the present life. 

That a state of probation is necessary to the ex- 
istence of moral evil, is so obvious^ that the instant 
we suppose the contrary, we impute its origin to 
God. Between choice and necessity there can be 
no medium to man, in all those actions which are 
of a moral nature. Those which originate in the 
former, demonstrate a probationary state; and 
those which originate in the latter ; can entitle the 
creature to neither praise nor blame. As, then, a 
probationary State must be done away, and must 
cease with our present state of being, we can have 
no conception that moral evil can continue to exist. 
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when that state which was absolutely necessary to 
its existence shall be no more. 

If moral evil tan etist in a state which is not pto-^ 
bationary ) which must be admitted if it exist beyond 
the grave^ it must exist without any discriminating 
criterion, by which the morality smd immorality of 
actions can be distinguished from each other ; or 
we must presume, that the moral law must be trans^ 
planted into a future state. In the former case, we 
must suppose transgression to exist where there is 
no. law, which is unjust ; and in the latter, we must 
suppose, that even a state of retribution is proba- 
tionary, which has been already proved to be ab« 
surd. If then, the latter of these cases involve a 
contradiction, and the former be unjust ; if no trans* 
grjession can exist where there is no law ; and if a 
probationary state cannot be a state of retribution ; 
it follows, that moral evil must be confined to a pro- 
bationary state. For, could we only imagine that 
moral evil could be determined to exist, without 
the viglation of those laws which are peculiarly ap- 
propriate to our present condition ; we must admit 
the existence of moral evil, while we admit our- 
selves to be totally destitute of those rules of discrU 
mination, by which alone good and evil can be dis- 
tinguished from each other. 

Existing in this state and manner, moral evil cart 
produce no consciousness of innocence or guilt \ the 
rules of eternal right must be unknown, and conse- 
quently it can excite no solicitude, and awaken nei- 
tlier our hopes nor fears. The rewards and punish- 
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ments, to which it may expose its possessors, can* 
not be founded upon those principles of justice 
which are comprehensible to man ; because the in- 
dividualsy unable to act, -except under the direction 
of chance or the impulse of necessity, cannot be the 
subjects either of censure or applause. 

To suppose that the same laws, which now dis- 
tinguish vice from virtue in* the view of man, shall 
continue to operate beyond the grave, is to suppose 
the moral condition of man to be precisely the same 
both in time and in eternity. We must therefore 
admit, that those laws which were given to man in 
this life, must continue to operate when our con- 
fines shall be enlarged, and when the present condi- 
tion shall be done away. These suppositions must 
break down the principal distinctions between time 
and eternity, and make those distinct alSodes to 
differ chiefly in the locality and enlargement of our 
scenes of action. In fine, it will make a state of 
retribution to be a state of probation ; they will be* 
come terms synonymous with each other to which 
we ma^ even annex the same idea ; in short, it will 
be a state of retribution, and not a state of retribu- 
tion, at the same time. 

But, since a state of retribution necessarily im- 
plies a state of previous probation, while a state of 
probation as necessslrily looks forward to a state of 
retribution ; the terms and ideas must be so distinct 
from each other, that all attemps to blend them to- 
gether will involve contradictions of the most pal- 
pable nature ; probation in such a case can be no 
probation, and retribution can be no retribution, 

s 
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We> therefore, come to the same CGr»r1usion which 
we have already seen, namely, that moral evil mu^ 
be confined within the boundaries of the moral law ; 
that this law must be confined to a state of proba- 
tion, that probation is confined to the present life, 
and that retribution Kcs beyond the grave. 

What .the physical nature of moral evil is, when 
abstracted from man, I take not upon me to say ; 
neither do 1 presume to determine in what manner 
it applies to pther lapsed intelligences. Man is the 
subject of our inquiries, and "the proper study of 
mankind is man.'' Of this truth, however, we may 
be assured, that moral evil, as it applies to man, 
must apply to him as such ; and therefore must ex-? 
clusively apply to him in his compounded condition. 
It was to man, in his compounded state, that the 
laws of * God, both natural and revealed, were ex- 
clusively given ; and to him in this state those laws 
which distingush vice from virtue, must exclusively 
?ipply. But when this compounded mode of man's 
being shall be dissolved, and we shall enter into 
another condition of existence, I can have no con- 
ception how those laws, which were given to man 
in his probationary state and compounded condi. 
tion, can be applicable to him in another, where pro- 
bation, and (if the body rise not) compound muJ^t 
be alike unknown. 

From these sources of argument, in conjunction 
with others, we cannot avoid inferring, that moral 
evil must be confined to a probationary state. And 
therefore, when this probationary state shsUl cease^ 
even n^oral evil shall be no more; 
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That death shall terminate our probationary con- 
dition of being, is too obvious to require further 
proof. The separation of soul and body, together 
with the changes which present themselves to our 
senses, plainly mark the awful moment as an 
important epoch in existence; an epoch which 
launches the disembodied spirit into a future statf , 
and commences that retribution which shall never 
end* And, since death must be considered as a 
natural effect of moral evil, which must be confined 
to our probationary state ; when the cause expires, 
the* effect must necessarily discontinue. For, as the 
existence of death is not real and personal, but ra* 
ther negative f relative^ ai^d dependent ; it can no 
longer continue in being than while that cause 
on which it is dependent is preserved. And, since 
moral evil is the primary cause from which it sprang, 
and is exclusively confined to a probationary state 
which death must terminate, the consequence is 
evident, that death, and moral evil, and a proba« 
tionary state, must expire together. 

As death has passed upon all men, because all 
have sinned, these, arguments will apply individu- 
ally to every victim of its gloomy power. The 
natural effects which finally terminate in the disso- 
lution of the component parts of our bodies, may 
appear indeed to continue for a season ; but when 
that cause which produced these effects shall be 
totally subdued, these effect§ must forever cease. 
Then that principle, which we shall soon consider, 
which constitutes the identity of the body, under . 
all its changes, both in life and death, removed from 
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those oppressions which retarded the energies of its 
active nature, shall begin to put forth its infant pow- 
ers. Andy sufficiently ripened, through the recess 
which the grave affords, for a future state, this prin- 
ciple, when the trumpet shall sound, and the dead 
shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall be chang- 
id, shall put on immortal life. 

With the natural effects of moral evil, the moral 
consequences of human actions can, however, have 
but little or no connection. These moral conse- 
quences depend upon distinct causes, and must 
stand or fall with the moral attributes of God. His 
justice must proportion rewards and punishments in 
the great day of retribution, with impartial equity^ 
and give to every man according to his works. 
But, when death shall be destroyed, the natural ef. 
fects of death must perish ; and the human body, 
liberated from its oold repository, must come forth 
into newness of life, and begin a state of existence, 
which shall never end. 
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SECTION V. 

On the Difference between the natural Effects 
and moral Consequences qf moral Evils with 
Arguments taiding to prove that the former 
must ceasCf while the latter will continue for 
ever. 

In the preceding Section I have contended, that 
our present state of existence is a state of probation ; 
but, that beyond the grave a continuence of this 
probationary state must be inapplicable^ and there- 
fore will be unknown.' And, from hence I have 
concluded, that those laws which were applicable to 
a probationary state, cannot be presumed to retain 
their present operative power, in that state where 
probation must be swallowed up in retribution, and 
can have no existence. 

From common observation, we cannot avoid 
learning, that, whatever modes of existence moral 
evil may assume, its principal branches must con- 
sist in those actions to which the existence of the 
body, as well as that of the soul, is absolutely ne- 
cessary. And certain it is, that these branches of 
moral evil can no longer be repeated, than while the 
body remains in union with the soul, and retains the 
power of muscular action. Now, we well know 
that in the hour of death, these powers of bodily 
action are quite suspended, and consequently, the 
body can be no longer subjected to those laws. 
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which are of a moral nature, and which distinguish 
vice from virtue. . And henpe it is we learn, that 
through the important change which death occa- 
sions, the body, while in a state of torpor, can be 
subject to no more law, because its alliance with 
the conscious spirit is now dissolved. And since 
the body when united to the soul was the subject of 
a moral law, and is now, through the disunion which 
has taken place, a subject no longer, this law must ' 
discontinue its operations, through a kind of neces- 
sity which is implanted in the natural constitution 
of things. As, therefore, the present constitution 
of man must be dissolved in the hour of death, we 
cannot, beyond the boundaries of the present life, 
be capable of those actions Which constitute moral 
evil in our present state ; consequently, retribution 
must succeed to the present life, and we must here* 
after, either enjoy those rewards or suffer those 
puni^ments, which justice shall annex to our moral 
actions here below. 

But, though moralevil, confined to the violation ' 
of those laws which are only appropriate to the pre- 
sent probationary state, must cease, together with 
its natural effects, when this life shall be no more, 
it will not follow that the moral consequences of our 
present actions must therefore expire. All effects 
have a necessary dependence upon their causes; 
and the same modes of reasoning, which will con- 
vince us that death must cease when moral evil shall 
be done away, will assure us that the moral conse* 
quences of moral evil must continue in existence^ 
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because they are the natural effects of the moral jus^^ 
ticeofGod. 

li tte moral consequences of moral evil depend 
upon any qause which we denominate natural in the 
present life, they must necessarily perish, when that 
cause either ceases to exist, or ceases to operate. la 
this light 1 have considered the dissolution of the 
human* body as the natural effect of death, and death 
as the natural effect of moral evil ; and hence I have 
' inferred the resurrection of the body from the cer- 
tain destruction of moral evil, and the utter impossi* 
bility that any natural effect should survive its cause. 

But, as on the contrary, the moral consequences 
of human actions must depend upon moral causes 
with which they are connected,; they cannot be 
presumed to cease until these moral causes cease to 
operate, or shall be totally done away. As, there- 
fore, that cause upon which the future consequences 
of our actions depend is the moral justice of God, 
these moral consequences being dependent upon 
that immutable attribute, must run parallel with it, 
and be perpetuated through all duration. 

Were it possible for us to suppose that justice had 
no existence, then tio moral consequences could 
possibly have had a being, either in this life or in 
another. Moral evil must, therefiH^, consist in a 
deviation from the principles of justice, and those 
moral consequences which consist in future punish- 
ments must be considered as the natural effects 
which are produced by it, in all those who are guilty 
of immoral actions. While, therefore, moral justice 
^iitinues in existence, its effects must follow ; and 
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as the principle is at once immutabie and insepara- 
ble from the nature of God, its nature must be eter- 
nal, and its effects must continue forever. And, 
hence, also it is evident, that as those acljons, to the 
consequences of which it applies, were performed 
by the body and the soul in conjunction with each 
other, a resurrection becomes necessary, to prevent 
the effects of justice from being defeated in their 
application. ' 

Death, on the contrary, as has been already prov- 
ed, is rather a natural effect than a moral conse- 
qufiue of moral evil ; and therefore must stand in 
immediate contact with its natural cause. When 
therefore moral evir shall cease, its natural effects 
must discontinue, though the moral consequences 
remain ; and the result of that discontinuance will 
be a resurrection from the grave, which is a resto* 
ration to perpetual life. While on the contrary, the 
moral consequences of moral evil, taking a deeper 
root in the immutable justice of God, who can pun- 
ish the guilty for ever, must remain when all natural 
effects shall be entirely done away. 

That the moral consequences of moral evil arc 
distinct from its natural effects j and may exist 
where death and dissolution can have no place ; is 
evident from the condition oi fallen angels. They, 
though deathless, because they kept not their first 
estate, are doomed to welter in worlds of fire for 
ever, and to feel the moral consequences of their 
transgression ; while the natural effects of moral 
evil are inapplicable to their natures. For, being 
in all probability uncompounded essences^ we can 
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have no concqption that any natural eflfect could 
take place upon them, either in those changes, which 
man from his mixed nature undergoes in the hour 
of death, or in that dissolution which is its subse- 
quent result. Here then are evidently moral con- 
sequences detached from those natural effects which 
We behold taking place in man. 

But, if we change the scene, and turn our thoughts 
from these lapsed intelligences to the brute creation, 
the prospect will be entirely inverted. The brute 
creation incapable of moral action, can have no con- 
nection with the moral consequences of moral evil. 
They are only capable of feeling those iiatural ef- 
fects^ and that subsequent dissolution which they 
undergo ; leaving all moral consequences to apply 
to those rational intelligences^ who, from their superi- 
or powers, are capable of distinguishing good from 
evil, and of wilfully choosing that evil which leads 
them to future woe. These natural effects, which 
brutes are doomed to suffer, seemed to arise from 
Aeir intimate connection with man ; their bodies are 
compounded of different elements, and they are ex- 
posed to that dissolution, to which, in the present 
state of things, all compounded bodies are invariably 
liable. Here then are evidently natural effects^ total- 
ly detached from all moral consequences^ applied to 
beings incapable of moral actions ; and consequently 
incapable of moral obedience or transgression. 

But, when in the third place, we turn our views 
from angels and from brutes to man, we are pre- 
sented with a different scene. The essence of an- 
gels being purely spiritual, exposed in their fall 
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their rational nature to the moral consequences of 
sin ; while they were exempted through that, un- 
compounded essence, from feeling those natural 
effects to which otherwise they would have been 
exposed. While on the opposite side, the essence of 
brutes, being purely material, exposed them to feel 
the natural effects, and exempted them from the 
moral consequences of moral evil ; because they were 
destitute of a moral nature. But, as on the contrary, 
the essence of a man consists in the union of two 
distinct natures, as he is compounded both of mat- 
ter and spirit, and apparently includes the essence 
of an angel and that of a brute ; so must he be ex- 
jiosed to the natural effects of moral evil while here, . 
and to its moral cojisequences hereafter. 

If then, those beings that ^tg purely spiritual are, 
when fallen exposed to tht moral consequences oi 
8in, while those creatures which are purely mate* 
rialf are exempt from those consequences, and ex- 
posed to its uafural effects ; the conclusion is both 
obvious and striking that a being whose essence 
Consists in the union of both these natures, must' 
necessarily be exposed to the natural effects and 
moral consequences together. Such then is pre- 
cisely the case with man. And, as both of these 
natures, which constitute his essence, concurred in 
the performance of actions which neither could have 
separately committed ; actions, which became ame- 
nable to. justice, from the direction which they 
derive from the spiritual powers of the soul; a 
resurrection of the body must be demanded by the 
pioral and retributive justice pf God. 
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On these, and facts like these it is, that we behold 
the distinction which subsists between the natural 
effects and the moral consequences of sin, as they 
apply to man. We behold the former depending 
upon moral evil as its natural cause : and we per- 
ceive the latter in close connection with the moral 
justice of God. The former must expire when its 
natural cause shall perish ; while the latter must 
continue until moral justice can be no more. In 
death I have supposed that moral evil shall expire ; 
and consequently that death must then give place to 
life. But, as the moral consequences of sin are 
founded upon an immutable cause ; these consequen- 
ces must survive time and continue through eternity. 

If, therefore, we conclude that rewards and pun- 
ishmenbs will continue as the moral consequences of 
guilt aiid virtue, and continue for ever : while death, 
the natural effect of sin, shall be done away ; ue 
shall behold all the parts of the economy of heaven 
harmonizing together, and even the natural effects 
of moral evil making way for the great displays of 
infinite justice and mercy. And, by being render- 
ed subservient . to the wise designs of God, they 
shall tend to the developement of those attributes, 
through which all finite lapsed intelligences will bb 
held forth, either as monuments of justice or of 
mercy through all duration, even for ever and ever. 
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But then, this consciousness of the fact being only 
a simple action of the mind^ must be brought into 
•contact with the fact, to the certainty of which it be- 
comes evidence. And as this consciousness is 
founded upon the fact which it necessarily presup- 
poses, and to which it owes its existence ; it can 
never constitute either the fact which it proves, or 
the identity of that being by whom the fact was 
performed. Nay, ' this particular act of conscious- 
ness, instead of constituting personal identity, wiU 
not immediately prove its existence. It will indeed 
sufficiently prove the fact in question ; and hence 
we may rest assured, that if there be an action there 
must be an actor ; but the personal identity of the 
actor can neither consist in tjxe action, nor be con- 
stituted by that consciousness which assures us of 
both,' nor by any subsequent consciousness which 
we may hereafter possess. 

Our present consciousness of any given action, 
which we have performed, is to us an invincible 
evidence of the existence of that action ; and the 
subsequent consciousness which we mky have here- 
after, of our present consciousness, will be to us a 
sufficient evidence of our consciousness of the given 
action. Our present consciousness of any given 
action is a simple act of the mind, operating upon 
the past connection which subsisted between the ac- 
tion itself and our former consciousness of it ; as 
*well as between the former consciousness and ac- 
tion, and our present consciousness of both. In the 
former Case, our consciousness became ^i evidence 
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of the action itself, while in the . latter our consci- 

r 

ousness becomes evidence of the former, and is an 
act of the mind operating upon its past operations. 

But; ahhough our former consciousness of any 
given fact or action, and our. present perception of 
that past consciousness must be admitted as indis- 
putable evidence on the points in question ; yet 
personal identity cannot possibly consist in eithen 
And therefore it will follow that personal identity 
may remain uninjured and entire, though all evi. 
dence of its existence were done away. And, since, 
our consciousness of our own identity depends upon 
identity itself for its existence ; we cannot av(»d 
obtaining an assurance, that where identily is not, 
there a consciousness of it cannot possibly be. 

But, though there can be no consciousness of our 
own identity where identity is not ; it will not fol- 
low, that where our own identity is, there must be 
an invariable consciousness of it. And the reason 
is evident : The identity of our persons being inde- 
pendent, can have no necessary reliance upon our 
consqiousness of it ; whereas our consciousness of 
our own identity, being in itself necessarily depend- 
ent must expire, the instant we conceive that iden- 
tity, on which it is founded, to be done away. Hence 
then it is evident, that our own personal identity 
may remain, though our consciousness of ii should 
even be lost ; while on the contrary our conscious- 
ness of it will infallibly prove its existence ; and, 
from its dependent nature, demonstrate that our 
identity never can be lost while our consciousness 
pf it remains in existence. Ai^d hence also it follows, 
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that oor own personal identity^ and our own consct* 
outness of it, are two distinct ideas ; and that tho 
former never can be constituted by the latter. Con* 
dt:iousne8s therefore never can constitute tdentity, 
though it is the only infallible evidence which we 
seem to have of it. 

Whether consciousness be any thing more than 
an action of the mind, is not for' me at present to 
in(|uire; but of thb we are certain, that identity 
must, in its own nature,^ be immutable, intransfera- 
ble, and exempted from all changes ; and conse** 
quently our consciousness of it must, by being 
founded upon it, be equally permanent (if its report 
be true) fal>wever fluctuating and unstable it may be 
in its own nature. In &ct we can have no conception 
of consciousness^ when detached from an object ; 
and therefore we can have no decisive mark, by 
wiiich to detemune upon its nature. But, admitting 
it to be in itself nothing more dian an action of the 
mind; nothing perhaps can bea greater mark of folly 
than to conceive that our personal identity can con- 
sist in that which is fleeting, transitory and unstatde. 

As consciousness must either be an action, which 
results from some substance, or the peculiar modi- 
fication of some substance itself; it must in die or-* 
der of nature presuppose the existence of that sub- 
stance from which it results, or of which it is a mo- 
dification ; because no peculiar modification can be 
coeval with the thing modified. And if, in the order 
of nature, the substance must have existed previ- 
ously to those actions which result from it, and to 
those modifications which it may afterwards assume; 
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• 

It fotto^i^ with all ibt evidence of deitioAstrntion, 
that the identity of the substance, whether material 
or immaterial) can neither consist in, nor depend 
upon those actions or modifications of beings which 
depend entirely upon the substance itself for 
their own ejtistence* I therefore think it to be un* 
questionable and decisive^ that consciousness can 
never constitute the identity of any substance, whe« 
ther material or immaterial t though it must be the 
most unquestionable, and perhaps the only evidence 
which we have of its existenee* 

If consciousness constitute personal identity ^ it will 
follow, that where there is ^o consciousness there 
can be no identity* And, admitting the sentiments 
of those to be true, who discard all spiritual sub* 
stances from the world, and admitting also that all 
matter is inert ; there can be no such thing as iden* 
tity in existence. And, to avoid these contradictions 
and absurdities, we. must conclude that whether the 
substance in question (if purely material) be animate 
or inanimate, its identity can neither be cotistituted 
nor destroyed by any mode of consciousness^ which 
may either reside within or result from it. 

"^ Every distinct individusd must have a distinct 
principle of identity, which cannot possibly lose it* 
self in the identity of another ; we now satisfiictoriiy 
know that Peter is not Thomas, that Thomas is not 
^ichardj and that Richard is not John. But all this 
might have been, if personal identity had no exist* 
ence. It is only from the existence of identity, that 
it can be distinguished from that diversity, or that 

one individual can be distinguished from another } 

u 
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and die instant we suppose personal identity to be 
destroyed, from that very instant the distinction 
between . identity and diversity must be done away^ 
But, if identity in the abstract be admitted to exists 
and to exist as universally as substance, which can- 
not be denied, and yet to be constituted by a con- 
sciousness which is less universal ; it will follow that 
identity is universal and not universal at the same 
time, which is a plain contradiction. Consciousness 
thercifore can never constitute that identity, of 
which, to ourselves, it is an unquestionable evidence. 
As, therefore, some fixed principle of personal iden- 
tity must be admitted, to render our consciousness 
of ourselves permanent and decisive ; the question 
seems to be placed beyond all doubt, that neither 
our consciousness of an action, nor our conscious- 
ness of our own performance of it, can any longer 
retain either its name or nature, than while this fix- 
ed principle, upon which it is dependent, remains ia 
a permanent state of being. 

Were it possible that this principle of identity 
could be changed, while our consciousness of its 
sameness remained entire ; the evidence of our con* 
sciousness would be falsified by fact. And in this 
qase, as we could have no assurance whatever, that 
our consciousness of our own personal identity was 
founded upon that identity ; we must instantly ban- 
ish all our notions of assurance from the world, and 
place ourselves in a condition which would oblige 
us to doubt even of our own existence ; and finally 
to doubt the existence even of those doubts which 
W9 profess to entertain. In short, it would intro- 
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duce universal scepticism, which would reduce the ' 
mind to a chaos of contradictions. For, should oijr 
consciousness presume to assure me, that I am now 
in point of personal identity the same person that I 
was ten or fifteen years ago, when in reality 1 am 
so far changed, that what then performed an actioii 
to which my consciousness bear witness, is now no 
longer in existence ; the internal report of my con- 
sciousness must be falsified by the removal of that 
identity to which it bears witness. And, if the only 
evidence which I can possibly have of my own per- 
sonal identity, deceive me, I am at once deprived 
of the only proof which can ascertain its existence, 
and by which I can distingush the same firom 
another. But, since these conclusions are contra- 
dictory and so big with absurdity, that they cannot 
be admitted, it appears infallibly certain, that while 
our consciousness of our own identity remains, the 
identity of our being must remain also ; and that it 
is demonstrated to be the same, by that conscious- 
ness which we have of it. Without this our consci- 
ousness of identity must be a consciousness of it» 
and no consciousness of it at the same time ; and 
the consciousness of our own identity and not of 
our own identity in the same instant. And, as this 
act of consciousness which demonstrates the same- 
ness of my person, must look backward through re- 
iterated acts, to form a contact with that distant ac- 
tion which I am conscious that I performed in an 
early period of my life ; so, as it will infallibly prove 
the certainty of that action, as that I am the same 
person that then and there performed it. And to 
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deny tfab truth of these Benttments, we must supfime 
ihat my consciousaess of diat early action is no 
consciousness of it ; so that it will be cansciousneas 
jbnd no conaciousness at Ihe same ttrne^ 

The certainty of an tfctian wilt infallibly provo die 
certainty of an actor i and my consciousness that I 
am the person» and diat that action was performed 
by me, will be indubitable evidence of both« And 
the future cons ctousness, wiiioh at any given period 
I may bave of these £acts» will prove with equsd 
certainty (because consciousness of personal identity 
never can be transferred) that the substance in which 
that conaciousness may inhere continues the ^ame^ 
whatever may be its abstract nature. Hence then 
we obtaku through the evidence of eonsciouanesa^ 
a satisfactory ^suranoe that it remains the same^ 
notwidtstaodingail the mutatic^is and modes and- ac* 
cidents to which we may have been c:^posed, during 
the intermediate spaces of duration, which have 
^lapsed between the time of tl^ action, and that 
time, when in future | may be conscious of it. 

'Biuti while I thus assert that x»ir reiterated acts 
of consciousness, following in regular aucces^ion^ 
will form an unbroken chain of evictence, of the most 
decisive nature,, through which the sameness of that 
principle in which this consciousness inheres, and 
the certainty of the action may be to myself demon* 
strated ; I would by no means insinuate that this 
chaia of evid^ce \Vill inform me what this principle 
of identity is, or how it is constituted^ To know 
with precision in what it consists, must be a subject 
OfdwtiUQt inq[uiry, with which this species d* «Yi« 
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deuce has little '^or no cotmectioii. Repeated act$ 
of coascioufiiesS) resting upon the same action, will 
|irove that some substance in which it inheres is in 
existence, and that this substance is the same ; but 
they will not prove to any one what it is. Consci* 
Dusness will prove that it is unchangeable in its na* 
ture ; but it will neither identify any one of its pro* 
perties, nor tell .us what those properties are which 
constitute it^ 

. I am well assured, that without cionsciousness wo 
can know nothing. But though the modes of our 
consciousness are multiform and various, perhaps 
the distinct species of identity, which are in exist* 

ence,are more multiform and various than the modes 

ft 

of consciousness which we possess. In order there- 
fore to prosecute our inquiry with some degree of 
accuracy, we must simplify our questicm, and dis* 
encumber ourselves of all extraneous matter. Henca 
then, to inquire into the distinct nature of identity 
and our distinct perceptions of it, must be the sub« 
ject of another sectiw* 



SECTION H. 

On our distinct ide^xs of Identity^ founded upon th^ 

diversity ofiU nature^ 

When we turn our thoughts to the term identity, 
and attempt to make inquiries into its nature, it is 
indispensably necessary that we should define with 
accuracy^ not only the sense in which we use it, but 
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the subject itself to which it may ^be applied. The 
necessity of doing this, in the case before us; wilt 
appear still more evident, when we reflect, that 
there are many views in which the human body may 
be considered, which- form no part of our present 
investigation. There is an identity oj the component 
parts of which the body is formed, and there is an 
identify of the modification of. them. There is also 
an identity of man^ considered as a compound of 
matter and spirit ; and there is an identity^ which 
detached from these, is onty applicable to the body 
itself. These terms convey to us distinct ideas; 
which, though applicable to the same subject, are 
only connected by a remote affinity. 

The identity of modification must consist in the 
same <|iositioil of every particle which is included in 
any given substance ; so that neither any particle, 
nor the positi. n of it, can possibly be removed, 
while this identity of modification is presumed to 
continue. And should any particle be removed 
from its primitive station, and lodged in some other 
part of the same portion of matter, the identity of 
modification must be thereby so efiectually destroy. 
ed» as though it had been totally removed from the 
corporeal mass. 

But, although the identity of modification should 
be thus destroyed, it will not follow that the iden* 
iify of the component parts must perish. For 
while the particles of which any given portion had 
been composed, remain unmixed with foreign par- 
ticles in the same mass, the identity of the compo- 
nent parts must remain, in what form soever the 
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particles themselves may be combined and connected 
together^ But, if any given particle should be re^ 
moved from the given mass, or any new acquisitions 
should be made^ in either, or in both of these cases^ 
(he identity of the component parts of this given 
body must be entirely lost. It therefore followsi 
that the removal of one particle from its primitive 
position will destroy the identity of modificationi 
while the total removal of another from the mass 
will as totally destroy the identity of the component 
parts themselves. It is indeed true, that after these 
changes, the identity of the particles themselves wiH 
remain ; but this will be the identity of distinct par« 
tides taken separately, and not the identity of the 
component parts considered as one collective wholes 
. The identity oj mauy considered as a compound^ 
must consist in the iinion of two distinct substances, 
vitally united together. To constitute this identity 
of man, neither the identity of the modification of 
the parts, nor the identity of all the parts themselves 
can be absolutely necessary. The man may con- 
tinue, though the parts of which his body is com- 
posed may be considerably changed* And while 
the union continues between the matter and spirit of 
which he is composed, our complex idea of man re: 
mains uninjured and entire. Such are the ideas 
which I have of modification^ of compound parts, 
and of man. 

But, when we turnour thoughts to the identity of 
the human body^ our idea becomes distinct from 
those which, have been considered, and involves 
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several questions of. considerable difficulty add of 
considerable importance. It b an identity \rhic1i 
must continue permanent amidst tho% perpetual 
changes which the body undergoes, 

Buty since the particles which, from time to time^ 
adhere to the corpcHieal mass, are in perpetual flue* 
tuation ; and, since almost every moment impressed 
upon our bodies some considerable change, it will 
be impossible to fix the identity of them in the whole 
of the numerical particles which have occacionall/ 
adhered to that vitality which animates the human 
frame. A variety of arguments would operate to 
refute so absurd a supposition, as that which would 
make the identity' of the body to consist in the same 
numerical partides ;*»^paiticles, which have perhaps 
occasionally adhered to diierent bodies, which 
bodies oh this account may with justice present to 
them aii equal clMm. And, though the apparent 
modification of the body may seem to continue 
amidst these vicissitudes; yet, whatever resemblance 
it may bear, it cannot be the real modificaticm of 
the same particles ; because they are supposed to 
have given place to others, which are iiow removed^ 
and will perhaps adhere to it no more. 

To know with certainty in what the identity of the 
body consists, is perhaps a point of considerable 
difficulty. It is. a question, which is more easily 
proposed than answered ; and we seem to know 
with more certainty in what it does not consist, than 
in what it does. This, however, will admit of little 
doubt, that the thing itself, and the evidences of it, 
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iife distinct ideas. We may be totally ignorant of 
the nature of the former, whik the latter may be 
attended with all the assurance necessary to produce 
conviction ; just as we tnay be assured of our own 
Existence, though we may tterer be able to know 
with' certainty what it is that constitutes it. The 
evidences of a fact always presuppose the existence 
of that fact; and for that reason can never consti- 
tute that fact which they presuppose. In like man* 
ner, the consciousness which I now have, that a cer- 
tain action was performed by me (the self same per- 
son who now writes) is to me a sufficient evidence 
that sameness remains to the present moment; 
<and will be so» as long as my consciousness of that 
action continues^ notwithstanding all the changes 
which my body has undergone ; even though I 
should never be able to comprehend in what it is ' 
that this sameness consists. For^ if consciousness 
cannot be transferred from one system of matter, or 
from one substance to another^ without losing its 
own identity, which I think no one can either affirm 
or successfully controvert} it will follow that my 
reflex act of consciousness wHl, at any given period 
of my existence, afford me the most unquestionable 
evidence that I am the same person and not another. 
For, if I am now conscious that I was once consci- 
ous of a fact, which is past and gone, my present 
consciousness will be a sufficient evidence of my 
past consciousness, and place that former consci- 
ousness beyond the reach of uncertainty and doubt. 

And, as that former consciousnes3 must be en the 

w 
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same ground a proper evidence of the fact which it 
ascertains ; I arrive by these means at the most de- 
cisive evidence, that the fact of which I was once 
conscious^ and of which consciousness I am now 
conscious, was done by this self same identical per* 
son, who now possesses the present consciousness^ 
The first act of consciousness was in contact with 
the fact itself, the next act in contact with the fore- 
going ; and my present act being in contact with 
that act which next preceded it, preserves the chain 
of evidence unbroken and entire to the present mo* 
ment. Nothing, therefore, can either affect or in- 
jure the chain of evidence, which thqs reaches back 
through preceding links to the facts in question at 
any given period, within the reach of recoUective 
duration. And as a transfer of consciousness can« 
not possibly take place, from one substance to ano- 
ther, without deslroying.the idei^tity of that consci- 
ousness; the identity of that consciousness will 
prove the identity of the substance in which it in- 
heres, without the possibility of deception ; though 
it can never constitute that identity which it thus 
unquestionably proves. 

That the identity of our bodies does escist, we 
cannot for a moment doubt. Our own existence 
will upbraid our incredulity, and force the belief of 
the fact upon us, in spite of our most obstinate re« 
sistance. That personal identity and the evidences 
of it are two distinct ideas, I have already proved in 
this and the preceding sections, in which I have con- 
i^idered consciousness as the only medium through 
which ps^st and future can be brought into contact 
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with one another ; and through which present per- 
ceptions can be brought into contact with actions 
that are past and gone. But, though this consci* 
ousness of what is past, is an unquestionable evi- 
dence of the certainty of identity ; yet identity itself 
must be a something totally distinct ; and can never 
be constituted by that consciousness, which is only 
an evidence of it, which necessarily presupposes it, 
and which, on that account, must derive its origin 
and constitution from another source. 

When we turn our thoughts to the term identity, 
and view it in its most enlarged and extensive sig- 
nification ; we shall find but few things to which 
the term will not apply, even though they present 
us with ideas, which have little or no connection 
with one another. 

When we speak of the identity of substance^ we 
mean every thing which is included withm its es- 
sence, abstracted from all its appendages, its config- 
uration, and modes. When we speak of the iden- 
tity of parts ^ we mean every identical atom, includ- 
ed in that union, which at any given pexiod is pre- 
sumed to engross our thoughts. When we speak 
of the identity of any particular fnodification^ the 
same identical arrangement is necessary, in»all the 
modes and situations of the particles which suggest- 
ed to us the first idea. But, when we speak of the 
identity of many we not only take into our idea the 
corporeal parts of his body, but include in that com- 
plex term, the union of two distinct substances, and 
consider them in mysterious contact with one ano« 
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ther : and by the removal of either, our complex 
idea b so far mutilated, that the identity of man is 
totally destroyed. All therefore that afterwards re- 
mains in the mind, is an idea of two distinct sub- 
stances, now no longer in contact with one another^ 
In the midst of these distinct applications of the 
term identity, it is however necessary to distinguish 
and select, that we may know with precision what 
that identity is, after which we inquire;. where it 
is to be found, in what it consists ; and what are its^ 
most distinguishing niarks and properties.. 

The identity which constitutes the subject of our 
present inquiry, is neither the identity of matter nor 
of spirit i it is not the identity of parts or of essen- 
ces. It is not the identity of substance or of modi-^ 
fication, nor is it the identity of man. But, the 
identity after which we inquire is the identity of that 
particular part qf man^ whicH subsist^ ui^der all 
the vicissitudes and mutations of human life : which 
must subsist when the spirit is removed from it^ 
confines ; it is that part which we denominate the 
human body. 



SECTION III, 



s 



General observations on the identity '-of the 

Human Body. 

\ 

That the identity of the human body must con-* 
sist in something which is material, will admit of litdc 
pr no doubt to a reflecting mind. It would involve 
% cQntr«4ic^on to su|;)pos9 tbe contrary ; especistlly 
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when we consider that the body itself, after the iden- 
tity of which we inquire, established an idea in our 
minds, of which the spirit can make no part. The 
identity of matter must necessarily be constituted 
by something which is material ; and as the body is 
formed solely of this substance, the identity of the. 
body must necessarily be material also. These 
facts arise from the nature of body, and from those 
ideas which we have of material substances. And, 
could we even suppose that the identity of the body, 
which is admitted to be material, could consist in 
something which is not material, it must be the iden- 
tity of the body and not the identity of the body at 
the same time, which is a contradiction. 

The question, however, still remains— In what 
does the identity of the human body consist ? 

That it must be material, is a truth which I flat- 
ter myself none will presume to deny. But, in what, 
soever it consists, we must involve ourselves in con- 
tradictions, were we to presume the possibility of 
its being transferred from one system of atoms to 
another. There are therefore but two points to be 
considered ; the first is — does the identity of the 
body consist in the whole of the particles which con- 
stitute the body ? or secondly, is Identity peculiar 
to some particular part ? These two points seem 
to be the only ones, which can at present claim m 
interest in our decision. 

When we take a survey of identity, in the ab- 
8tract ; I am ready to altow, that we can form no 
conception how our idea of it can be annexed to 
uny one part, of the human bo^y more than to ano* 
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other ; since the reasonings which can be advanced 
in favour of the one, will apparently apply with 
equal force to all. But, when we view this theory 
in its active and practical consequences ; it assumes 
another aspect, and places another feature on the 
whole face of things. 

We well know, in case of amputation, that much 
of the substance of the body may be taken away, 
without in the least affecting the identity of that 
body from which that substance was taken. It is ' 
true that the removal of any given particle will en- 
tirely destroy the identity of the numerical parts, 
as well as the identity of the modification of them. 
But the identity of the parts, and the identity of the 
body, are two distinct ideas. For, while amputa- 
tion will, and inevitably must destroy the identity 
ofthe numerical parts; the identity of the body will 
remain uninjured and entire, as much so, as though 
no such amputation had taken place. And hence 
it will follow, that the whole of our corporeal frames^ 
that every part and particle of the human body, can- 
not be necessary to constitute its identity. For, as 
the identity of the body may, and actually does sur- 
vive the amputation of many parts ; those ampu- 
tated parts can only be considered as extraneous 
matter, or as appendages to that principle of per- 
sonality in which I shall hereafter presume to place 
the identity ofthe body of man. 

But, although some parts may be thus separated 
from the body, without affecting its identity ; yet 
this separation must be partial. There must be 
fome Unes and boundaries of demarkation, beyond 
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which amputation cannot pass, without affecting 
those tender and vital parts, which have a more im- 
mediate connection with the subject of our inquiry. 

When we look on these remote appendages of 
the body, which can be separated from it without 
pain; the suffrages of popular opinion concur in 
one general sentiment, with the disquisitions of 
philosophy, in ai&rming that bodily identity resides 
not in these. We decide without hesitation, and 
that justly, that the body is the same in point of 
identity after the clipping of our hair or nails, as it 
was before ; but this would be a false decision, if 
either our hair or nails, or those particles of which 
they are composed, formed any part of the identity 
of those bodies whence they were taken. 

Those minute particles which are thrown off* by 
perspiration, are also admitted to have no influence 
upon it in point of identity ; neither can they occa- 
sion any change in the sameness of the body, from 
whence they spring. But, however, the places of 
these evaporated particles may be supplied by new 
ones, the exhalations must necessarily produce a 
positive change in the component parts of the body, 
as well as in the modification of the parts themselves. 
Yet as the identity of the body is not changed by 
these real changes in its componet parts ; it affords 
another additional argument to prove, that the iden- 
tity of the body, and the identity of its parts are two 
distinct ideas. 

If then, these diminutive, yet real changes which 
perspiration occasions, may take place without 
occasioning any change in the identity of the body, 
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from which the particles exhale ; why may not a 
much greater change take place, while the identity- 
remains entire ? When the body of a corpulent 
man has been reduced to a mere skeleton by a fever, 
we may ask — is that body t\ft same that it was be* 
fore ? In point of identity it most undoubtedly is the 
same, but in point of real numerical particles, it is 
undoubtedly much changed, and is become consid'- 
erably di£ferent from what it was before* And, as 
the loss of particles reduced his body to that skele- 
ton at which I have just hinted ; so, when this per- 
son shall be recovered from his reduced state, and 
restored to his former corpulency, it must be by the 
acquisition of new particles which are now incorpo- 
rated in the system, in the room of those which the 
fever had wasted and exhaled. He must still pos- 
sess the same body, in point of identity, under all 
the variation of health and sickness ; though per- 
haps not less than one third part of the particles 
which now compose his system is entirely new* 
The refined and subtle fibres^ which united the 
identity of his body, to those portions of matter 
which were occasionally in tlie mass, were never se- 
parated from the immaterial principle within. The 
adhesion must have continued through all those 
changes which the body had undergone ; and there- 
fore those parts, which were capable of being remov-» 
cd, could have formed no part of its identity. 

That the identity of the man is still the same, will 
admit of decisive proof, from those successive acts 
of consciousness, which followed one another in re-r 
gular order through sickness and health ; and which 
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being the remotest act, anterior to his disease^ into 
immediate contact with the present moment. And, 
as consciousness cannot be transferred from one prin* 
ciple, or system of atoms to another, it never cao 
become evidence of facts, which, to it, did not ex- 
ist. But, as he is conscious of those actions which 
he had already performed ; so his present consci- 
ousness is not only an evidence of the existence of 
the fact itself, but a decisive evidence also of the 
continuance of his identity, during all those changes 
through which he had previously passed. 

We see then the vast alterations which sickness 
tan produce, without affecting the identity of the 
body. We see also the surprising changes which 
an infant undergoes, *from ah embryo in the womb 
to a maturity of years, and to hoary age ; through 
all the numberless variations to which in every stage 
-of life the body has been exposed. And yet through 
all those changes, which either sickness or health 
produces ; which respiration, or effluvia, or perspi* 
ration can either separately or conjoindy occasion, 
or ^ich the embryo, from infancy to maturity cao 
undergo ; the identity is still ^e same. 

A body, which is capable of preserving its idea, 
tity under such changes as we thus constantly obv 
serve, may, without doubt undergo many more, 
while its identity will still remain ; and undergo 
such changes as will baffle all calculations, on the 
question of abstract possibility. The changes which 
it has undergone, suid which it occasionally uhder« 
goes, are too evident to be denied ; and from what 
we have seeui ^d what we see, we may safely prej 

7i 
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sume that more considerable changes are within 
the^'reach of possibility. - But, to what extent these 
changes may take place without afiecting the idei^* 
tity of that body which undergoes these changes, I 
will not pr^ume to say. The amputation of many 
parts may undoubtedly take place, whUe the iden« 
tity of that body (the parts of which are amputated) 
remains uninjured and entire. Nevertheless^ arnpu-* 
tation must be confined in its application ; and as I 
have already observed, there must be some lines and 
boundaries beyond which amputation cannot pass. 

The hairs of our heads may without doubt be 
f^xxt off; find the nails of our lingers and toes may 
^Iso be taken away. And even if our finger^ and 
toes were amputated also, I thlqk no question could 
be made on the subject;, that sameness in point of 
vital union with the immaterial spirit would still con- 
tinue, though the identity of the numerical particles • 
would certainly be destroyed ; and from those par- 
tial looses we may proceed to the amputation of 
legs and arms. If the amputation of these were to 
take place, I am still inclined to think, that the man> 
would be the same, i. e. the self same intelligent, 
animated being, compounded of an immaterial spirit 
and an organized body, united to this spirit by means 
which we cannot comprehend, would remain. not- 
withstanding the amputation of legs and armsf. And, 
since the vital union between these two substancesi 
must remain, notwithstanding these amputations ; 
it plainly follows, that the identity of our bodies,, and 
the identity of all their numerical parts, must b^ 

lU3tinQt subjects, as well a§ distinct ide^s, which cm\ 
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Kavc no necessary connection^ For, as the amputa- 
tion of those parts will prove that the identity of the 
body still continues ; it plainly follows, that our idea 
of the identity or sameness of the body cannot be 
constituted by all those particles which had been 
vit^ly united to the corporeal mass. From the vital 
union still remaining^ this inference is placed be* 
yond the reach of doubt ; namely, that the principle 
of identity which resides within the body, under 
consideration^ could not have been injured by the 
partial losses which the body had sustained ; aU 
though this principle of identity must now retire 
within narrower confines, than it occupied when th<i^ 
whole corporeal mass was perfect and entire* 

It is probable, however, that amputation cannot 
ipass much further, without approaching the secret 
recesses^ where those attenuated fibres are, which 
unite the different parts of the floating mass, in close 
and intimate connection with those particles which 
constitute the identity of the body ; and which in 
ult. probability form some mysterious contact with 
the immortal spirit of man* The result of this rea* 
soning will> however^. I flatter myself, be fufficient 
to prove, that the identity of the human body can^ 
not be constituted by that which constitutes the 
identity of its numerical parts* The identity of the 
body must be a distinct idea ; it must , cpnsist in 
something which remains permanent, amidst the 
shocks of surroundmg changes,, and preserves its 
sametxess through all the vicissitudes of human life* 
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SECTION IV. 
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The identity of the human Body more immediately 

considered. 

Having, in the preceding section, considered 
the human body in general, as a mass of matter in a 
state of perpetual change ; and having noticed that 
the amputation of many parts may actually take 
place, without affecting the permanent principle of 
its identity ; it is a question which now naturally 
rises before us : In what does the identity of the 
human body more immediately consist? 

That this identity cannot consist in all the nume- 
rical particles, which have occasionally been incor- 
porated in the system, I have already hinted; and 
that it cannot consist either in all those which shall be 
attached to the body in the moment of its interment, 
or in the majority of them, I shall hereafter attempt 
to prove. ' And that the identity of the body should 
consist in any mere modiiication, which all the parts 
might at any time, either in life or death assume, it 
IVould be the height of folly to suppose. 

From these circumstances, therefore, equally 
supported by reason and fact, as well as from the 
nature and constitution 6f the human body, we are 
lirged to adopt this opinion, That there must be 
somezvhere lodged within ity some portion ofimmo* 
Veable matter, from which its general identity 
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is denominated, in all the vartationt, through which 
the body passes^ in the devious mutations of human 

* The reasona, which have led to the adoption c^ 
this opinion will be adduced in a subsequent part 
of this discussion ; at present we shall only urge it 
as an hypothetical possibility, while we trace its co^ 
incidence with the analc^y of nature, and the vari^ 
oxiis branches of phenomena, which are, in the dif^ 
ferent stages of human existence, presented to our 
observation* The insuperable difficulties, which 
are attendant upbn every other supposition, and in 
many cases the evident contradictions which would 
be involved in it, scarcely leave the mind at liberty 
to adopt any other hypothesis ; while even these ab* 
surdities, co-operating with the probabilities that 
appear in favour of the . sentiment which we have 
adopted, become negsitive arguments to prove that 
some portions of. matter must remain immoveable 
in the body of man. 

In these portions of immoveable matter, which 
must be equally removed from the influence of the 
atmosphere, from fluctuation, and from internal ten^ 
dencies to decay, it is therefore' highly probable tSat 
God has placed the identity of the human body ; and 
therefore to these portions we must look for that 
immoveable seat of bodily personality, which must 
necessarily continue inseparable from man.; It is 
this principle, which must constitute the sameness 
of our bodies, under every change through which 
they may pass, and to which they may be exposed 
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in all the* diflerent stages of human life ; and it iM 
to those portions of immoveable matter, in all pO'^ 
bability^ that the immaterial spirit is ' united in. the 
mysterious compact which subsists 'between these 
distant natures in the present life* 

Nor, perhaps, is the mysterious union the only 

" object, which, on the present occasion, excites our 
notice. An indivisible spiritual substance, and a 
portion of corruptible matter, the parts of which 
have been rendered indissoluble by the power of 
the Almighty, may bear some resemblance to each 
other in the manner of their existence, how distant 
soever they may be in point of essence and income 
municable properties. In essence and propertiei^ 
they must be necessarily distinct; while in modes c^ 
existence there may exist a greater affinity between 
them, than we might be induced to imagine from a 
popular view of such remote extremes- And, in all 
probability, this portion of permanent matter, which 
through the original constitution of its nature^ is 
placed beyond the influence of corruption and de- 
cay ; affords us a striking emblem of that incorrup-^ 
tion to which our bodies shall be raised, when the 
echo of the last truhipet shall awaken man to per- 
petual life. 

In thtit peaceful region no destructive atmosphere 

' shall assail the body, and here we behold this portion 
of matter secured from its innovations. There no 
death can approach our bodies^ and here this portion 
is placed beyond its influence. and power. There all 
the parts of our bodies shall adhere for ever, and 
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here this portion is inaccessible to* dissolution and 
decay. There all will be permanent^ and here this 
portion is unchangeable. In fine, beyond the gpavc 
all the part^ of our future bodies shall enjoy that 
exemption from calamities, which seems here afford- 
ed only to a part ; and be possessed for ever, in ways 
and modes which are at present totally unknown. 

To this portion of immoveable matter, in which I 
have presumed the identity of the body to be placed, 
and which is bow lodged within its confines ; those 
accessory atoms which we acquire through the me- 
dium of nutrition, in all probability, adhere ; and it 
is more than probable, that this present seat of per- 
sonality will become a germ of future life, and be 
that principle which shall either unfold its latent in- 
volutions, and expand wholly into that body which 
shall be, or collect those wandering atoms which 
will be necessary to give completion to the corporeal 
frame, when the voice of the archangel shall awaken 
the dead to life. Of the modifications, which mat- 
ter is capable of undergoing, we know but a diminu* 
tive part ; nor can our knowledge on this subject 
foe complete until we are acquainted with its essence. 
And, from this circumstance of our comparative ig< 
norance, resulting from the limitation of our facul- 
ties, it may not be irrational to suppose, that this 
indissoluble portion of matter which now consti- 
tutes the identity of the body, may even contain at 
present within it, the constituent parts of that body 
%yhich shall put on incorruption, when mortality 
{iball be swallowed up in life. 
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To know the dimensionsi the texture, the confi. 
guration, and the place of residence, of this portion 
of immoveable matter, might perhaps be highly gra- 
tifying to the curiosity of man ; but that such know- 
ledge would be of any real use to us, may well ad- 
mit of considerable 4oubt. Perhaps the acuteness 
of those organs, which would enablf us to become 
intimately acquainted with the internal constitution 
of its nature, together with those adhesive powers 
by which its various parts are connected^ would 
deprive us of their utility in practical life ; our ig- 
norance therefore of these points is probably a ne- 
cessary consequence of our present mode of being. 
It is therefore wisdom and not defect in the econo* 
my of heaven, to reveal unto us such knowledge 
only as is necessary to our present condition, and to 
conceal the rest in impenetrable darkness. 

From our established modes of associating our 
ideas, we have obtained a general conclusion that 
in all portions of ^matter solidity is necessary to du- 
ration ; and hence we annex the idea of durability 
to all material objects, in proportion to the solidity 
of their contents. But, whether this established as- 
sociation be according to truth, may well deserve 
our consideration ; for, certain it is that solidity and 
durability are distinct ideas, which perhaps have no 
other real connection than that which subsists in our 
own minds. 

If G vid were to create two portions of matter, of 
equal dimensions, but of different degrees of solidity, 
so ^iStTtnt that no assignable proportion coulid be 
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found between them; it is obvious that the real 
solid contents of the one, would in due proportion 
exceed those of the other. In this view it is evi* 
dent that there must be a proportionally greater 
quantity of adhesion in the parts of the solid, than 
in those of the other portion of matter. And conn 
sequently, the more solid portion must be further 
removed than the other, from the primary state of 
those particles which compose both* That portion 
therefore which approached nearest to the primary 
state, must be less liable to dissolution than the 
other ; and consequently would be less exposed to 
its influence and power. For, if matter in its mpst 
fiimple state be incapable of decay, a portion which 
approaches near to this state, must be less exposed 
to the possibility of change than one which is fur* 
ther removed from it ; and the same reasoning will 
hold good in a progressive movement, until we ap- 
proach the most complex forms of jpossible modifi* 
cation. And, although all matter must be alike 
removed from annihilation ; yet the most complex 
forms of substances must be capable of the greatest 
chants, and must undergo a greater process of 
dissolution than others, before they can be reduced 
to their prestine elements and forms. 

. That the air which we constantly respire is a body 
purely material, will admit of little doubt; but whatn 
ever may be the internal constitution of its nature^ 
it appears certain that the particles of which it is 
composed, preserve 4heir relation to one anothec 

Y 
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with a certainty equal to that of more solid, and im- 
penetrable substances. And, yet, notwithstanding 
this volatility and elasticity, which we constantly 
discover, no reasonable man, perhaps, ever imagin- 
ed the atmosphere to be as much exposed to the 
power of dissolution as even a flint or a diamond* 
However elastic and yielding the atmosphqre may 
appear, it is evidently as permanent and immoveable 
as any portion of matter with which we are acquaint- 
ed ; and this circumstance plainly proves, that soli- 
dity in texture is not absolutely necessary to the du* 
rability of those material substances with which wc 
are encircled, and which now engross our thoughts. 
It is perhaps in a manner somewhat analagous to 
air, that those permanent principle^ of the human 
body exists, ia which I have supposed its identity 
to consist ; but which, on that account, can be no 
more liable to dissolution, than the atmosphere, to 
which, in modes of existence, it may probably be 
allied. And though to this portion of immoveable 
matter the different particles of flesh and blood oc- 
casionally adhere, during the various stages of our 
natural lives; yet, as they are in a state of perpetual 
liuctuation, adhering to the system, retiring from it, 
and then adhering anew ; they can form no part of 
that immoveable portion, in which identity or same- 
ness must consist. And since these accessory par-r 
tides which are in a state qf perpetual mutation, can 
form no part of that portion which is permanent ; it 
ife highly probable, that, when the hour of death shall 
l>e siucceeded by dissolution;^ these floating particles 
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will drop off ; and resuming their primary state, 
leave at last this portion unclothed and totally sepa- 
rated from all extraneous matter. 

Divested of all extraneous matter^ it is probably 
tn its ovi^n nature so constituted, that it becomes in- 
capable of incorporating with any other animal sub- 
stances ; incapable of affording any nutrition, or of 
filling up any vacuity in the animal systems of otfaei: 
bodies. In this state of separation it may lie repos- 
ing in the grave in an apparently dormant condition^ 
equally inaccessible to HI violence, and rerhoved 
from all decav. The accidents indeed which float 
on the stream of time, may tend to disturb its tran- 
quility, and dislodge it from its gloomy mansion ; 
in this case it may float in the breeze for a season, 
or it may be tvafted into distant regions with the 
Cid verse winds of heaven ; but change of station can 
never affect the permanency' of its nature. Remov- 
ed: from the influence of gravitation, through the 
elementary pjinciples of its constitution, it will be 
able to make no resistence to external bodies ; and 
ren4ered too subtile for our organs of vision, it may 
elude all discernment ; becoming at once impercep- 
tible to sight and touch. And, while in this naked 



State, abandoned by its immaterial partner, and 
separated from all tho^e cumbrous particles of flesh 
and blood, which now clothe and adhere to it ; it 
must remain without affording any evidences of its 
existence, till the arrival of the great day. of retri- 
biitioQ, when resuming its medium office, or new 
^condition, it shall be re- united to its immortal 
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J)artner, tiever to be separated from it again through 
eternity* 

In the mean while, the particles, of which it k 
composed, may be so closely united in all its stages 
of existence^ that nothing but the power of God 
peculiarly exerted can dissolve the compact ; while 
nothing but a total dissolution of its internd consti- 
tution can destroy its nature. For, though a pecu- 
liar application of Almighty power, might divide 
these minute atoms of which it is composed : such a 
division will neither destroy its nature, nor reduce 
it to a level with other portions of animal matter. 
The separation indeed of these parts will totally de- 
stroy all advantitious solidity ; but the reason why 
the permanency of its nature must still remain, is, 
because the perpetuity of being which is included in 
its nature, arises not from the peculiar adhesion of 
its parts, but from the indissolubleness of ;ts nature. 
Capable of yielding without receiving any violent 
impression, it may, from the flexibility of its nature, 
occasionally assume a variety of forms. To con- 
traction and expansion it may be alike indifferent ; 
while it may be capable of undergoing, such modes 
as never yet attracted the notice of the human eye. 
But, though all matter is capable of divisibility, 
which through the application of infttiite power, this 
also must be capable of undergoing ; yet whether di- 
vided or entire, its nature will be still the same. It is 
itself, and itself alone, under every possible connec- 
tion and form ; though in a divided state the jdistan- 
oes which it may occupy may be local and distinct. 
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Having admitted that this portion of matter may 
jpfobably possess a contracting and an expansive 
power, it may perhaps be inquired, ** To what ex- 
tent is it capable of expanding ? and to what mi- 
nuteness is it Capable- of contracting itself?" 

To these questions the most rational reply per- 
haps that can be given is, that the compages of the 
body form the exterior confines of its active elasti- 
city, and beyond these boundaries it cannot possibly 
pass, through the limitation of its nature and its 
name. While, on the contrary, it may, when actu- 
ally separated from its immaterial partner, and from 
all adhesive matter, be capable of contracting itself 
to such minuteness as may forever elude our re- 
searches, and become totally invisible to all discern- 
ment, except that of God. 

The capability of the expansion and compression 
of matter, we well know, is considerable ; but wc 
know not with certainty the full extent of either ; 
because we are neither fully acquainted with its es- 
sence, nor with the nature of porous bodies. It is 
therefore not improbable to conjecture, that the spe- 
cific quantity of matter which is included in that 
portion which constitutes the identity of the human 
body, may be on the one hand, when divested of 
pores, and recfticed within the confines of the least 
possible space on the other, too minute for our dis- 
cernment, our comprehension, or even our concep- 
tion. While, on the contrary, either by these natural 
instinctive powers, which a portion of matter thus or- 
ganized may possess ; or from that direction which 
it may immediately receive from the immaterial spi- 
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fit with which it is in close alliance, it may eludb 
through the whole progress of human life^ those 
accidents and misfortunes to which the gross mate- 
rials are exposed. And, by partially retiring into 
those recesses which are provided for its safety, by 
dilating or contracting, as circumstances shall di-* 
rect the immaterial spirit, which must be its guide ; 
it-shall remain perfect and entire through all the fnu" 
tations, amputations^ and changes through which 
the body passes, from an embrj o in the womb, to 
fiiU maturity apd hoary age* 
. But, when the immaterial principle shall be sep- 
ftrated from its union with this portion, and retire 
within the confines of a future world, it is not im- 
probable that this principle of identity will retire 
within itself by an innate contraction, which results 
.from the absence of its immaterial partner^ which is 
now presumed to h^ve taken its flight. In this case^ 
the natural result must be, that the whole mass, be-* 
reft of its spiritual inhabitant, which diffused this 
•principle of identity through its remotest parts^ 
which has, through the loss of its spiritual director^ 
retired also from its diffused station, and deposited 
itself within some inaccessible confine ; the natural 
result, I say, must be, that the praticles of matter 
which composed the whole system, now deprived 
by these means of their animating cement, become 
no longer adhesive, but drop gradually away through 
corruption into their primitive elements to mingle^ 
devoid of life, and of that association which gave to 
us the idea of body, with the common masses of 
matter never dignified with life. 
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Nevertheless, in the midst of these probable con- 
jectures, while this principle of identity, in union 
with the spif it in the present life, must be considered 
asdifFerent through the corporeal mass ; we cannot 
avoid thinking, that by some ligaments or attenuated 
fibres, it must be united to several, perhaps, medi- 
ately or immediately, to all the parts of the gross 
materials, and that through this medium it must be 
confined within the superfices of the adhering parts, 
from which it cannot be separated without occasion^ 
ing immediate death. And from hence it iq>pears 
probable also, that whatever the nature of those 
filaments may be, the violence which will separate 
them from the gross aild fluctuating parts to which 
they are in some places united, must break at the 
same time the connection between the principle of 
identity itself, and the immaterial spirit^ to which it 
is united, both by contact and manner of existence. 

The continuance of this principle of bodily iden- 
tity amidst the shocks of life, and the desolation of 
surrounding parts, is not the decision of theory but 
of fact ; and its preservation amidst the ravages of 
death may be inferred from just analogy. And 
though from hence it will follow, that it is capable 
of a separate state of existence, when perfectly dis- 
united from all other matter and from spirit, yet it 
will not follow, that it will possess any active energ}\ 
or be capable of loco-motion. In this state of total 
separation, it can have nothing more than a kind of 
vegetative exutence^ totally destitute of animal pow* 
ers, 
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Shrivelled, and folded in itself, it must retire to 
xnix with common matter, and continue in a torpid 
state ; in which it may undergo in a way and man- 
ner which surpass our comprehensions, a passive 
process somewhat analogous to that of a germinating 
atom, which is included in grain. And in this state 
it may ripen towards the grand result of things, 
when it shall come forth in a matured state, — unfold 
nil its latent powers, — put fortli all its bloom,-^and 
flourish throughout eternity. 

Should, however, the doctrine of its separate and 
abstract existence be applied to the present life 
while the common appendages of body are in close 
connection with it, we cannot but conclude, that it 
must on that account be erroneous. In this connec- 
tion no distinct existence can be assigned to it, inde- 
pendently of that general state of being, which it 
possesses in common with nerves, and muscles, and 
flesh, and blood. And as no distinct mode of ex- 
istence can be assigned to the component parts of 
the body, and to the identity of that body, the latter 
must be included in the former ; both must be in- 
cluded in our general idea of body, the whole of 
which becomes necessary, when we consider it as 
applying to the material part of man. 

It may perhaps be aSked, " In what does the 
identity of that leg or arm consist, which I have 
supposed may be amputated, without destro) ing the 
identity of that body from whence it was taken ?'* 
To this question I would reply, that as no two 
parts of an individual man can survive their separa- 
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tion from each other^ it is natural to conclude that 
only one identity of that body can exist ; and con- 
sequently, the amputated part can haver 110 other 
identity than that Mirhich consists either in the nume^- 
rical parts of which it is composed, or ih the modi^ 
fication which those parts had assumed, and from 
whence we had derived that complex idea. 

And hence then arises the unreasonableness of 
supposing that any particular idea of bodily per- 
sonality can be anneited to any amputated part^ 
For, when any part is separated from that coitimon 
union in which the identity of the body resides, it 
is bereft of that principle, or portion of matter, from 
which its identity was denominated, and from which 
it partook of the general name. It now possesses 
no rallying point ; its particles now join in no com* 
mon union ; and therefore can have no other iden-* 
tity than that which consists in numerical particles^ 
or the modification of them* It now no longer en- 
joys an union with those parts with which it was 
before connected, and through which it enjoyed an 
interest in that common point of union of which it is 
now deprived, but without life, and without a nat. 
ural centre of adherence, it drops into corruptioui 
and mingles with common dust* 

In this utmost division of body^ which can take 
placd, without a privation of life ; that portion in 
which its identity is lodged, while retaining its union 
with the immaterial principle, must be that to which 
the vital atoms adhere, and which through their ad- 
herence must become the centre of resort, to all 
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liiose particles, which, from time to time incorpo- 
Tate in the syatrm, and occasionally fill up those va*- 
cancies<wfaich accident, insensible perspiration, or 
some diftiinutiva acts of amputation might have 
made. While on the contrary we cannot annex to 
any> amputated part the idea even of animation, un^ 
less we first suppose the part in question to be united 
to some other portion of matter, possessed of that 
peculiar organization which is necessary to give us 
the idea of apimal life. God, no doubt could give 
to this amputated part all the organs which are ne- 
cessary to the functions of dependent beings. But 
then it must be remembered, that in such case it 
will be no longer either leg or arm, but a distinct 
individufil of some unknown species ^ being, for 
which we, perhaps, have not a name* 
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CHAP. V. 

QN Td£ ANALOGY BETWEEN VEGETATION AND 
THE RESURRECTION OF THE HUMAN BOJ)Y. 

SECTION I. 

That the Doctrine of the Resurrection has fetver 
Difficulties than the Doctrine of Vegetation* 

• 

W H ATjt vER difficulties may seem to clog the doc* 
trine of die resurrectioo, they are neither greater in 
themselves^ nor more in number, than nature exhib- 
its in almost all her works. It is true, that the con* 
stant repetition of a wonder^ invariably tends to.les* 
sen our astonishment, slnd we continue to gaze till 
we behold with the most perfect indi&rence the 
most astonishing eveats, as the c<Mnmon occurren* 
ces of our present state. 

The power and process of vegetation, which are 
constantly exhibited before our eyeSi includes se- 
crets which we dannot unravel ; and when viewed 
with, an attentive observation, discover mysteries 
which are by far. more unaccountable than any 
which are contained in the belief that dur bodies 
shall be re-animated in some future period, after 
the great recess of nature in the grave shall have 
passed and be totsdly done away. 
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If we confine our observatiops, on the analogy 
between vegetation and the resurrection, to vegeta- 
tion in its most simple state ; and only presume 
that one grain shall, through its corruption, proi 
duce another similar to itself, we must at least ac- 
l^nowledge in this Qase, that the difficulties will be 
equal ; and we can no more account for the one 
th4n we can comprehend the other. But, when to 
this simple state of vegetation, which we have sup- 
posed, we add that p »wer of multiplication which 
it possesses, and which we constantly perceive in 
the production and re- production of grain ; the dif- 
ficulties v\ hich approach us are most decidedly on 
the part of vegetation, while the doctrine of the re- 
sun ection stands, comparatively, unembarrassed 
with any obstacles which can forbid belief. 

If the power and process of vegetation were only 
known in theory ; and if that theory had asserted, 
that one grain of wheat was capable of prpducing 
another new grain by the dissolution of its compo-r 
nent parts; if, tins, 1 say, had been asserted in the- 
ory, only, without any correspondent fact to verify 
the de laration, the assertion- would even in that case 
have had greater improbabilffebs; to overcome than 
the doctrine of the resurrection has now. For, as 
nothing of a similar nature would have preceded it 
in point of fact and time, even the possibility of rea^ 
lizing such a theory would be rendered doubtful, 
and .Ncepticisn might have smiled at the idle visioUji 
with the same Sadduoean sneer, that it now bestowal 
^pon the notion of a resurrection of the dead. 

Put^ if in that e^ly period which we have 5Wpt 
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posed, the asserteps of future vegetation, proceeding 
further in their speculations, had declared, that by 
some incomprehensible, but prolific power existing 
in nature, one grain of wheat should actually pro* 
duce sixty or one hundred grains^ of equal magni* 
tude and beauty with itself ; and this too, through 
a process which threatened the inevitable destruc* 
tion of all ; I cannot doubt but sceptical men, 
forming their calculations from mere possibility, 
would have exploded such a declaration as some- 
thing too romantic and visionary t6 occupy a 
rational mind. For as the certainty of vegetation 
could not in this case, have been realized by fact, 
which is the most infallible demonstration of theory ; 
there could have been no foundation, on which the 
mind could rest to form its calculations on the pos- 
sibility of such an issue ;— -a foundation, which is 
in the case of the resurrection, all nature annually 
supplies by analogy. 

Hence then it follows, that more probability 
inust how rest on the side of the resurrection, if it 
•were to be asserted that one human body should 
produce sixty, or one hundred bodies, of equal mag- 
nitude and beauty with itself, from that which ia 
now sown in the earth, to be the germ of future 
life ; than could, in the case supposed, have rested 
upon the vegetation and production of grains the 
certainty of which is demonstrated by fact. For^ 
had an objection been stated against the possibility 
.of the fact, in the case of vegetation ; as nature 
could have furnished no analogy in its favour, th^ 
Objectioii must have remained in all its force ; and 
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from a simple process of nature, putting forth hef 
prolific influence and power. 

1 he apparent corruption, to which a grain wheil 
deposited in the eanh is exposed, and which it ac^ 
tuully undergoes, is demonstrated by fact, to be bo<» 
thing more than the removal of exuvise which is 
necessary to the dawnings of latent life* And> in like 
manner we may reasonably presume, that the por** 
tion of immoveable matter which now constitutes the 
identity of the body, and is. destined to become the 
germ of future life, will vegetate in the grav6 wheii 
disencumbered of all the particles of flesh and blood 
which now inclose and surround it. And if analogy 
may be permitted to become our guide, we may 
justly infer, thjt it will ripen through the mysterious 
process of dissolution, till the hour appointed for 
the general resurrection, when it shall come forth a 
glorious body to remain forever : and, leaving be« 
hind it those extraneous parts, which are essentialt 
to our existence here, but inapplicable to our future 
mode of being, it shall be cemented to its immate* 
rial partner, in an union that shall never end. 

If we turn our thoughts in a retrospective manner 
to the original ancestors of man, and look back to a 
period anterior to the production of grain ; we can- 
not but conclude that they must have been precisely 
in the same situation with respect to their opinionsr 
of vegetation, and the resurrection of the human 
body, when both cases are considered in the abstract 
only. But, in a relative view, their descendants 
have a most decided advantage. They could have 
bad no guide from the analogy of nature, to induce 
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« belief, that what was once deposited in the earth 
and consigned over to corruption, would ever spring 
forth anew ; whereas the fact is annually exhibited 
before us ; and we are taught to believe that what 
has been thus accomplished in the case of grain will 
be accomplished also in the case of our bodies at 
the resurrection ; and by the same power which 
hourly bids all nature vegetate, and planetary 
worlds revolve. 

To such comparisons and sentiments it may per- 
haps be objected, *' That the vegetation returns at 
regular and stated periods; and that those periodif- 
cal returns of seasons furnish the mind with evi- 
dence, on which to rest its expectations and belief.'' 
How plausible soever this objection may appear, it 
is evidently founded upon a local and contracted 
survey. Encircled with appearances, we may per- 
mit it to operate upon our minds ; but when placed 
tipon its proper foundation, it will be found fallaci- 
ous, inapplicable, and absurd. 

Had man been in existence when vegetation first ^ 
began, he could have had no knowledge from fact, 
of those regular returns of seasons which we expe- 
rience ; and consequently the argument now before 
us, could not tH.n have applied, because it could 
not have had any existence. It was only a lapse of 
stated periods that could have suggested to them 
4hose ideas, on which the objection is founded ; but 
which could then have had no influence whatever 
upon their minds. And, so repugnant must this 

fi^ct then have been to all human nLodes of abstract 
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reasoning, that nothing but ocular demonstrs^n 
could have determined in favour of the$e oerudar 
ties which now appear. 

And indeed, if we only alter the aera and iHing 
home the case to the present day, it will appear pre- 
cisely the same* If God were to create a man at 
this moment in a state of perfect maturity, with all 
his faculties and intellectual powers in perfect 
bloom, but at the same time totally ignorant of th^ 
productions of nature ; would this man, I would 
ask, have any idea of the powers of vegetation? 
Could he conceive the thing possible, that one grain 
should be capable of producing another, and that 
through the very medium which proved its destrue^ 
lion ? It is a self-evident case, that under these <iir«. 
^umstances, nothing but time or information couk} 
hfive communicated to him this knowledge. * 

In relation to the resurrection alone, we are tiow 
precisely in the same situation. The first man in- 
deed that was actually created, must have been, iti 
darkness with respect to the production of grain, 
Vntil the first harvest had made its appearance. 
But we, having had experience of the fact, pursue 
a train of analogical reasoning, which we transfeir 
to the resurrection of the body ; and obtain through 
diis medii^m a species of evidence which impresses 
conviction on our reasoning powers. 

We are now in the infancy of our being ;. and we 
look forward to a future harvest, with a pleasing 
commixture of certainty and hope. We walk, with 
respect to rational evidence, in the twilight of our 
future day, upon those jnafgini^ which divide dai:k-i 
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ncss froiti light, while they apparently connect 
them together. In this region we stumble perhaps 
over a thousand errors, which might have been ea* 
sily avoided, if our organs had been more acute, out 
understandings more penetrating ; or, if God had 
thought proper to give us light, where, for wise 
ends^ . he has permitted us to walk- in shade* 
But, when these shadows shall be dispersed, and the 
great harvest of hum in nature shall arrive; when 
** beauty immortal diall awake from the tomb,'' 
and the great enemy of man shall be destoyed ; 
then shall we behold the various movements of Al- 
mighty power and goodness towards us, which we 
eannot now fully comprehend ; and, probably, trace 
through all its parts, that perfect analogy which 
subsists between the happy subject of illustration 
which St. Paul has choseii, and the resurrection of 
the body from the sleep of death. 



SECTION. II. 

T%at all objections usually advajiced against the 
Doctrine oj the Resurrection^ may be, advanced 
against the doctrine of Vegetation. 

Therb is perhaps, in the vast empire of created 
nature, scarcely any subject to be found more appro- 
priate in all its parts, to illustrate the important doc- 
trine of the resurrection of the dead, than the pro- 
duction of a plant from grain, which St. Paul has 
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ito happjiy selected. (1 Cor. xv.) The objections^ 
tirhich may be advanced against the former, are alike 
applicable to the latter ; but in this case fact has 
deprived them of all their force. 

However plausible such objections may be in 
themselves, which will apply with equal force, 
against the process of vegetation, and t]be resurrec« 
tion of the dead ; it is evident that they must be 
delusive and unsound. The actual existence of 
vegetation proves, that all objections against it, 
however specious, must necessarily be fallacious ; 
and this circumstance furnishes us with a strong 
presumptive evidence, that the application of these 
objections to the resurrection must assuredly b€ 
unjust. For, certain it is, that in proportion as the 
analogy between the resurrection of the body, and 
the production of grain can be established ; every 
argument 9f a partial nature must be abolished; and 
while the actual existence of vegetation demon* 
strates its certainty, those arguments which are of 
a general nature can no longer apply. .And, if nei- 
ther general nor particular arguments will apply ; if 
those which are general, are refuted by the exist* 
ence of vegetation, and those which are particular 
by the analogy which subsists between the resur-- 
rection and the production of grain ; all our objec- 
tions immediately vanish, and the presumptive evi- 
dence which we draw from the certainty of vegeta- 
tion, will establish the doctrine of the resurrection 
upon a basis not easily to be destroyed* '' 

It is, probably, on these considerations that argtr- 
ments of a general nature are rarely brought against 
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the resurrection of the dead. In the visible produc* 
tions of nature' they would meet a decided answer, 
and be immediately defeated in their primary de- 
sign. But, where an objection can be started on the 
ground of incon^^ity between the process of vege- 
tation and the resurrection ; it affords the most fa- 
voufable opportunity for attacking the doctrine j 
and it is frotn this quarter that the most plausible 
objections, and the most specious arguments are 
advanced. If, therefore, the resemblance between 
the production of grain and the doctrine in question ; 
between the doctrine of St. Paul, and the examples 
which he has chosen to illustrate it, can be estab- 
lished ; every objection which can be raised must 
be resolved into a declaration, that it surpasses our 
comprehension 3 while the fact itself, in the produc- 
tions of nature, will afford us perpetual evidence of 
cert^nty, till seed time and harvest, till cold and 
heat, till day atid night shall be no more. 

It is, perhaps, from a persuasion of incongruity 
between vegetation and the resurrection, that it has 
been asserted, that " the time while the seed is de- 
posited in the earth, can bear no proportion to the 
length of that period, during which the body is de- 
posited in the grave.'' In point of duration, I grant 
that there is no proportion ; but I cannot conceive 
that this circumstance will add any weight to the 
objection before us. Even different species of the 
vegetable tribes vary in the periods of their continu- 
ance in the earth before they vegetate ; the exam- 
ple of no one species can determine the necessary 
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doraiion (^another, or fix those lines bi^ond whscit 
^e powers of nature simll cease to operate. Much 
less then can we presume, front our knowledge of 
vegetation, where we thos behold one species so 
considerably differing from anothe^ to fix the length 
of that period in which the body nmst be lodged 
in the grave, before it can be i^ned for the har* 
vest of mankind. 

That certain portions of time elapse, during which 
both the grain and the human body are deposited 
in the earth, before either discovers any signs of 
returning life, is a truth which no one can deny ; 
and the only point, which can create a difference in 
opinion, is, how far these portions of duration ought 
to, fix the limits of each other ? 

If God be able to preserve the germinating qua- 
lity of a grain of wheat, though but for one day, 
while the component parts of the grain itself arc 
sinking into a state of dissolution, which no man 
can deny, he can in the same manner preserve it for 
two days ; and if so, he can for the same reason, pre- 
serve it for two months, for two years, or for two 
centuries. And, the selfsame power operating upon 
the selfsame substance, can produce, whensoe^rer it 
pleases, the same effect, through all the varied 
modes of possibility ; without having any inspect 
whatever to the limits of duration. 

From Iionce then the analogy will hold good, in 
the application of this principle to the preservation 
of those parts, which shall constitute our future 
bodies. For, as God preserves the germinating 
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power of the grain, when sown in the earth, through 
a given period ; he can upon the same principte 
preserve the body through the saine extent of time« 
And, as God can and actually does preserve the 
grain for several months, before it appears in the 
future harvest ; we cannot doubt his power to pre- 
serve the human body in the grave, through the 
sa|[ne extent of duration. 

And if, when both seed and body are deposited 
in the earth, God should be pleased to suspend the 
process of future life in either ; no one, who will 
admit his power to be Infinite, can doubt his ability 
to accomplish that design ; nor question his ability 
at the same time, to preserve the germinating quali- 
ties of both, while the component parts of each are 
;&cattered abroad and permitted to wander in a- state 
ef dissolution. And, if God can suspend the pro- 
cess of vegetation for one month, while he preserves 
the germinating quality perfect and entire ; he can 
preserve it for one year, for five hundred, or for any 
given period which lies within the reach of numbers. 

So far as these observations apply to grain, we 
are^ perhaps, ready to give' them our assent ; but 
even here we admit the probability of the case, 
from the partial certainty which we have presented 
to us in fact ; but beyond this scepticism of the hu- 
man iliind, the fact itself will hardly permit us to 
pass. It is nevertheless certain, when we view these 
probabilities in their abstract nature ; that they are 
not exclusively confined to the vegetative powers 
of grain. Omnipotence can exert itself in every 
direction ; and, since the human body includes not 
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within Its nature properties more opposed to future 
life, than that grsdn which is annually re*produced ; 
the length of time, during which the body is depo- 
sited in the earth, can form no argument to destroy 
the analogy between the resurrection and vegetation. 

As, therefore, God can preserve the grain through 
•any given period ; he can without all doubt preserve 
the body through the same extent of duration. 
And the same power which can preserve all that is 
essential to either for two months ; can, by extend- 
ing the same exertion, preserve both through any 
given portion of duration. And this power, conse- 
quently, can preserve, during our repose in the 
grave, all that is necessary to constitute our future 
bodies, without involving any thing of greater diffi- 
culty, than is included in the preservation of that 
grain which is deposited in the earth for the ensu-^ 
ing harvest. 

With God owe da^ must be as a tliousatid yearsy 
and a tkousa?id years as one day* The fleeting pe- 
riods of perishing duration can, therefore, have no 
relation to him. Our local and finite notions must 
be applied to local and finite objects ; while what- 
ever is infinite must be removed at an infinite dis- 
tance from these views. 

If successive existence were to apply to God, he 
must have be^n older ^ yesterday than he was the 
day preceding; and must have been younger on 
both than he is to-day, or than he will be to-morrow^ 
There can be no way to avoid these conclusions ; 
and yet if we once admit them, they will immedi^ 
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ttteiy lead us to deny the eternity of his existence* 
But> as such conclusions cannot be admiued« it foU 
lows, that successive e:i^istence cannot apply to him) 
and» consequently, one day must be zoilh hint as 4 
thousand years^ and a thousand years as one day^ 

And, to that being, with whom one day and a 
thousand years are alike, the influence of time cait 
never reach« And cpnsequentlyi whether it be a 
grain of wheat or a human body deposited in the 
earthy and whether it be for two days, or twp thou« 
sand years^ the nature of the case cannot be thereby 
affectedi Every objection, therefore, which niay 
be made against the incongruity of the cases, or th$ 
disproportion of time } whether it applies to the ger* 
minating parts of a grain, or to that immoveable 
portion of matter which constituties the identity of 
the human body, must vanish into empty air* 

It may, perhaps, in the next place be asserted^ 
" that where the grain is deposited in the earth, it 
Instantly begins to vegetate, which is a circumstance 
that will not apply to the human body ;'* and from 
hence it may be objected, that " between vegeta« 
jtion and the resurrection all analogy is destroyed.'* 
That the above observation will apply to the grain^ 
tvhen deposited in the earth, I believe no one will 
presume to doubt ; but that this is a case which will 
not apply to the human body, is a point which! 
conceive it will be difficult to prove* 

Of the grand process of nature we know but A 

little part ; and in a variety of cases, her movements 

;are so slow that her active energies are almost im* 

perceptiblct Uow slow must thp great progress of 
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nature have been, which has preserved the seminal 
parts of all the future embryos of the human race^ 
through all the antediluvian ages ; and which has 
been perpetually at work to ripen these seminal 
parts into embryos; and which still continues at 
work to ripen these embryos into man ? Who can 
trace the tardy movements of nature, in these, and 
in a. variety of similar instances? If then these 
tardy movements have been, and still are necessary, 
to ripen the seminal parts into an embryo, and this 
embryo into man ; why may we not rationally sup- 
pose, that the same tardy movements may continue 
to follow us in the grave ; to ripen our bodies for 
their future harvest, and to prepare them for their 
destined habitations. 

The identical moment in which nature comment 
ces her operations, is probably in all cases too refin- 
ed for our discernment ; on which account we can 
never fix with exactness the original moment of ac- 
tion. Nothing, however, appears irrational in the 
supposition, that the preparation of our bodies for 
their future resurrection, commences immediately 
after the fleeting breath forsakes the trembling lips. 
It may begiii in the same, or in a manner somewhat 
similar to that of a grain, which begins to vegetate 
as soon as it is sown in the prolific earth. 

That we cannot perceive its movements in either 
case, I most readily admit. Our organs of percep- 
tion are rather adapted to our present condition, 
than to those distant branches of action, which bor-» 
der pn perpetual life. But, our want of perception 
jh these cases, can no more be admitted as an^argu^ 
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ment i^inst progressive movement ; than our want 
of comprehension in others can be admitted as aa 
argument against fact. 

The secret changes which imperceptibly take 
place in our bodies, while in the grave ; are, without 
doubt, all necessary to bring forth into perfection 
that body which shall be ; and the grave in all pro- 
bability^ is to us the great alembic of nature and of 
God. to fix the constitution of our future bodies, 
and to qualify those bodies for their immortal state. 
In this peaceful region of the dead, the latent pow- 
ers and faculties, which in an embryo condition lie 
dormant, inactive, and imperceptible in our present 
state, may begin to put forth their energies and 
powers, in ways ' and modes of which we can form 
no adequate conception. Removed from the pre- 
sent life to a ri^gion more congenial to their natures^ 
they may begin to bud in the cold embrace of death, 
^nd put forth those blossoms which shall become 
visible in the hour of our resurrection, and flourish 
through eternity. 

The various stages, through which we have al- 
ready passed iii our embryo state, have all conspired 
to produce this state of imperfect maturity, at which 
we are now arrived ; and from hence we may justly 
infer, that the great process will be carried onward 
during our repose in the grave, to ripen us for a 
more exalted state of perfection, which shall take 
place, when the trumpet shall sound and the dead 
shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed. 

Were it not for those changes, through which we 
have already passedf our present state of perfection 
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could never baVe been attained ; and but for those 
changes which death shall occasion in our bodies, 
the more exalted perfections of an immortal condi^ 
tion must be forever placed beyond our reach. 

The embryo faculties and powers, which were in* 
corporated with our essence, from the formation of 
the ancestors of human nature, and which have Iain 
dormant from Adam downward to the present hour; 
have probably occupied a soil. Which has been con* 
dusive to their preservation, but uncongenial to their 
growth. The progress of time may have matured 
those original powers which we now possess in all 
their plenitude ; and having accomplished its office, 
by rendering them subservient to the purposes ctf 
the present life, at the hour of death it may recal its 
operative influence, and consign over the body to 
the repose of the grave, in which state these embryo 
faculties may begin to emerge from an a:pparentljr 
torpid condition, and to put forth those active ener« 
gies, which animal life was unable to produce. 

Nor can these conjectural probabilities, how 
strange soever they may seem, appear repugnant to 
reasopt The embryo state, through which we have 
already passed, in the early stages of our imperfetit 
being, h^s given place to animal life, without which 
our animal functions could not have been perform-^ 
cd ; while mere animal life, in its turn, has prepared 
the way for the more exalted refinements of rational 
cxistepce, And, when stages of our being shall 
have accomplished the designs of God ; these fac, 
\jltic8 in like manner, we m&y reasonably conclude, 

Will pwtially subside in the gr^sit r^c^ss of nature i 
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and give through the repose of the grave, to other 
facuhies, an opportunity to advance also towards 
completion. Then, when that body which shall be 
jhereafter exalted to estate of perfect maturity, shall 
have its faculties and powers full blown ; the two 
distinct substances which constitute the essence of 
tnan, shall be united together, and go forth in aa 
eternal world to remain in life for ever. 

From these considerations, therefore, the conclu«> 
fiions ap'ipear more than probable, that all those ob- 
jections which may be raised against the resurrec- 
tion of the body, will in almost all instances, apply 
with equal, aAd sometimes with superior force 
•against the process of vegetation. And from a prin- 
ciple of strict analogy, if this be permitted to become 
our gmide, it will follow also, that the instant death 
shall clo^e our eyes in darkness, and render our 
limbs stiff and motionless, the grand process of our 
future bodies shall commence, when they shall enter 
Upon tho6e changes which are necessary to mature 
them for the grand result of things. 

SECTION III. 

That the analogy^ between Vegetation and the Be* 
surrection oj the Body^ is not destroyed by the 
Inequalities of Time^ duriiig which the bodies of 
different Men repose in the grave. 

In tracing the analogy between the process of ve- 
getation and that of the resurrection, it is necessary 
that both subjects be placed precisely in their r^s- 
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pective situations ; since %vithout this it will be im- 
possil)le to investigate with accuracy, to compare 
with justice, or to decide with precision. 

The process of vegetation appears before us in 
all its parth ; and we trace the connections and de- 
pendt^ncies of its different stages, from its com* 
mencement to its consummation ; and erroneously 
transfer the rapidity of these movemcRts to the pro« 
cess of the resurrection, though we can behold only 
its shortest stage through the whole progress of 
human life. Such circumstances conduct us to 
error, and the analogy appears inapplicable, because 
the comparison has been unfairly made. But, when 
we divest ourselves of these contracted views, and 
extend our observations to the vast extremes of hu- 
man existence, including within this view all those 
varied stages whicK have already taken place, and 
which shall take place hereafter, from the primary 
formation of man, to the sound of the trumpet which 
shall awaken the dead ; the whole scene undergoes 
a change, and the horizon of human existence opens 
to our view. 

Objections, indeed, from partial views, may oc- 
casionally be started ; and by our blending together 
erroneous circumstances, seeming incongruities may 
appear. But, when these erroneous circumstances^ 
and comparisons shall be removed, the incongrui- 
ties which resulted from them must disappear ; aiid 
the analogy between the resurrection, and that pro- 
cess of vegetation by which an inspired writer has 
chosen to illustrate it, will stand forth in all its 
heauty^ 
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Among those seeming incongruities, to which 
such improper views may have given birth, the foi* 
lowing objection claims a most distinguished rank* 
It has been said, ^* that the periods of our repose in 
the grave, are so unequal with respect to different 
bodies of the same species, that no resemblance 
can be traced between this disproportion and the 
process of vegetation." And, in addition to the 
above it may be observed, '* that no just reason can 
be assigned why so many ages should elapse, to 
ripen the bodies of the antediluvians, while some of 
the future generations of the world shall be matured 
in an inconceivably shorter time." 

To these objections, could no other reason be as- 
signed, it might be sufficient with respect to the 
human body" to reply, that the comparison on which 
they are founded is so partial and circumscribed, 
that it indudes but a small portion of human exist- 
ence, considered in all its stages of graduated being. 
In vegetation we have ^een the grain deposited in 
tlie earth, and we have seen succeeding harvests ; 
but in relation to the human body, we have only 
seen the grain committed to the soil, but we have 
not yet waited a sufficiency of time to experience a 
periodical retuni. We are continually moving on- 
ward, and through new scenes and changes which 
were never before experienced by us ; we are urg- 
ing our way in the midst of shadows to some dis- 
tant gaol ; and evidently preparing for some event 
which lies before us in an eternal world. The great 
movements in our different stages of existence, have 
not yet, performed their respective revolutions ; 
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w? therefore cannot comprehend with precision the 
different events which await us, until the present 
universe shall be swept aside* 

In the present progress of nature, the alternate 
succession of day s^nd night follows in regular vicis^ 
situdes ; yet we well know that a much slower and 
more important movement is equally discernible in 
all her works ; and these movements may be traced 
both in the relative ^nd in the abstract natqre of 
man. We well know that the fluctuating baubles 
of human life, can bear no more proportion to the 
great drama of human nature, considered under all 
its changes and revolutions, than the diurnal motion 
of the earth or the periodical changes of the moon, 
can to the revolutions of Saturn or of Hetscheh 
£ven the solar systeni, with all its appendages of 
planetary worlds, may perhaps have some secret 
and stated movements, in relation to other systenis } 
of which at present we can no more form any ade-^ 
quale conception, than we .can of the manner of th^ 
production of a grain of corn, a blade of grass, or 
the resurrection of the body from the grave. 

Of this, however, we are fully assured, that the 
same almighty power, which bounds, and fills and 
encircles all created nature, is equal to every thing' 
which is within the reach of possibility. And, while 
those facts which it has already accomplished, stand 
forth as sensible proofs to corroborate the certainty 
of those things which God has presented to our be« 
lief, they challenge our assent even in those cases 
where we can trace neither analogy nor relation. 
Such is the case, where revelation stands abstract 
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tedly from all corresponding facts. But when, «$ 
in the case before us, we trace the perfect analogy 
which subsists between these facts which have bcea 
already accomplished, and those which we expect 
to take place hereafter ; when to this we add, that 
the greatest difl&culties lie on the side of those events 
which have already taken place; the evidence forces 
itself upon us with an energy that prejudice only 
can resist* 

To ripen tlie latent powers and faculties of our 
future bodies^ that virtual existence in our progeni- 
tors, which we have akeady experienced ; may be 
as necessary as our repose in the ^ave. And the 
length of that period, which elapses in the former 
state, may render it necessary that the latter should 
be of shorter duration ; so that instead of affording 
any just ground for objection^ it becomes an instance 
in which we join necessity to fact. Thus then, the 
longer the virtual properties of the human bodjr 
exist in a seminal state, the ishorter must be tli^ 
period of duration necessary to ripen them, either in 
an embryo condition in the present life« or in the 
grave ; and to prepare them through the stages of 
various being, to constitute that body which shall be 
raised in immortal vigour to be dissolved no more« 

The immediate descendants of Adam could have 
slumbered but a short period in a seminal state ; 
and, consequently, the period of their repose in the 
grave must be more considerable than that of the 
next generation. The inhabitants of the Patriar- 

c c 
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« 

ehal ages approach towards a nearer proportioiii 
feet ween a seminal State of repose in the grave; 
While those who lived at the commeficcitient of thi6 
Christian d5ra, may approach nearly to a middle 
state ; and life may divide whh them the whole of 
their varied existence, from the creation of Adam 
to the sound of the trumpet whidh shall call thi 
dead to life ; and leave an equal proportion, for a 
seminal state, prior to actual life, and an after state, 
during which the embryo of our future bodies shall 
fipen in the grave. Those on the contrary who 
have lived, and shall be in the subsequent ages of 
the world, having slumbered through all the preced- 
hig ages in a seminal state, will require but a short* 
er period of repose in the regions of' corruption ; 
while the last survivors of the human race, having 
ipassed through all the progenitors of mankind, shall 
be changed in a moment^ in the twinkling of an eye^ 
and start forth into another mode of being, equally 
prepared for a more exalted region, with the bodies 
ofJdamj Sethj or Noah* 

Under these circumstaiices, which inust be ad- 
mitted to be' hypothetically probable ; the grand 
schemes of Providence will go on, without disprO- 
portion or incongruity. For, if to slumber in out 
progenitors, and to repose in the grave, be alike 
eonduciveto the perfection of that body which God 
$hall give us hereafter ; if both states be alike ne» 
cessary to ripen our latent faculties, the progress 
of which is only interrupted by the short interval of 
Gur. present life ; we shall find upon a fair calcula^ 
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tion, that all the individimls of the human race, of 
every age of the world, have bad an equal share of 
duration in one or other of these modes of being, to 
ripen and prepare their future bodies for a more ex- 
alted condition <^ existence* 

Hence then it follows, that the differences which 
subsist between the ages of the world, in which dif* 
ferent individuals have lived, can have no influence 
upon the general theory ; nor can these circum** 
stances affect the analogy which subsists betweea 
the process of vegetation and that of the resurrec- 
tion, any more than the quickness of vegetation in 
one species,, can destroy the analogy between it and 
another, which moves more tardi^ ; or, than the 
mountains and vallies which are scatt^ed over the 
surface of the earth, can affect the rotundity of the 
globe. And, therefore, as no argument can be 
drawn from the inequalities of those periods, through 
which our bodies exist in all their modes, those 
which are drawn from partial and contracted views 
of the subject before us, must disappear, when 
we view the resurrection on an enlarged and more 
extensive scale« 

The possibility^ the probability^ and the moral 
certainty which will appear hereafter in favour of 
the resurrection, when we come to consider these 
sources of argument which we have already ex- 
plored; must far outweigh all, the objections which 
can be brought against the analogy and the fact. 
The powerful intimations of nature must soften the 
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aspenty ofpresamption ;* and urge us to admit tBe 
certainty of a doctrine, which is so clearly revealed 
m the written word of God*. 

It may, perhaps, be further objected against the 
analogy for which I contend, ** that in the vegeta- 
tion ofa grain of wheat, its germinating powers be- 
gih to operate before any of its component parts 
are dissolved*,- but that in the case of the human 
body, dissolution visibly takes place, and its com- 
ponent parts are complttely^ separated, without af- 
fording us any discovery of returning- life.'^ It fs 
certain that the objection before us assumes more 
than ought, on the- present occasion to be grantedl 
For, whether in the case of grain the germinating, 
powers begin to operate before the component part& 
are partially dissolved : or whether the dissolution 
of those jiarty precede the active energy of the ger- 
tninating power ; the objection cannot disannul 
the analog)* between the process of vegetation and 
that of the resurrection of the body from the grave. 
The movements, which take place in the Body, are 
too slow fop our perception : and as this circum- 
stance prevents our knowing whether dissolution* 
precedes the active energy of any latent powers,^ 
or is subsequent to il ; that knowledge which is ne- 
cessary to give wcFght to the objection never can 
be obtained ; and consequently, the objection must 
be deprived of that foundation on which it is pre- 
sumed to rest. It seems, however, highly probable 
that dissolution must precede the active energy o£* 
all vegetative powers in the case of grain* . 
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If vegetation can commence, without any degree 
of dtssoltition or decay in the parent ^in, norea* 
son can be adduced from the nature of things, why 
dissolution should be necessary for its support iit 
any subsequent period. For, if the process of veg- 
etation can commence without any dissolution, it 
may proceed', and if it proceed it may continue, and 
if it continue it may be completed, without requir* 
rng, in any stage of its progress, the dissolution of 
that grain from whence it springs. 

If dissolution be necessary in any stage, it must 
be necessary in every stage ; because no reason can 
be assigned why it should be more necessary in one 
stage and not necessary in all. And, if in every 
stage of the process of vegetation, the dissolution of 
the parent grain be necessary to the actrve energy 
of the future germ r it clearly foHows, that the actir* 
ity of this germinating^ power, must be dependent 
ttpon that dissolutioa which preceded it, and, there<- 
fore, that dissolution on which the active powers of 
vegetation are dependent, must necessarily claim a 
priority, of existence to those powers which are de* 
pendent on it. 

If the germ which vegetates, sprmgs from the 
parent grain, which no one will deny ; then the 
germ itself must either form a part of the identity of 
that parent grain». or it must be extraneous to it. 
In the former case, dissolutfon must be necessary 
to vegetation ; and in the latter,, the parent grain 
and the future germ can have no kind of natural 
connection with each other. ' To admit the latter 
case,, is to admit that a parent grain includes with- 
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Igk }to nature a iiitiare germ, and doe^ not incUide 
4t at tbp same time, whifih is*a plain contradiction; 
apd tq admi^ th^ former, is to acknowledge the pre< 
yiou$ existence of dissolution, which totally djs^ 
atroysthe ground pn which the objection wa,s rai$n 
f4* A^ thpireibre, that germ which shall hereafter 
vegetate, m^st be now included in those cpmpp* 
nent part/s froj^n whence the identity of the parent 
grain is denominated ; it plainly follows, that thi^ 
germ must form a part of its numerical identity, an4 
consequently, that a partial dissolution must x^eces- 
sarily take place to produce that change which veg* 
etation implies. 

In tlie order of time, vegetation may indeed sue* 
ceed so closely to the partial decay of the parent 
grain that no interval may be discerned ; but iii 
the order of nature, dissolution must precede tha,t 
which results from it, and leave a certain interval 
of duration, though it may be too minute for ou^r 
faculties to discover. And if dissolution in the or* 
der of nature, prec^e the active energy of vegeta- 
tion in a grain of wheat, or any other grain ; no ar- 
gument can possibly be drawn from the dissolution 
of its component parts, to support that objection 
which would destroy the analogy betw een the pro- 
cess of vegetation and the resurrection of our bodies 
from the grave. 

The observations which have been ^^us applied 
to vegetation, may he easily transferred to the ma- 
terial part of man ; in both cases dissolution must 
evidently precede vegetation; and the analogy 
holds good, how much soever they may vary from 



each 6tb^r i^ fhe rapidity of their AioveMeHts, and 
the degrees of thelf dbsolution* 

The differences in these two cases befbrt us, irt 
the degrees of thcii' dissolution, during the same 
given periods of duration, may produce in our mind^ 
a di^ihct association of ideas ; but this cannot alter 
either the things themselves which we thus contem- 
j>late, ot the power of God. For, although, in the 
dase of vegetation, we behold an efficacy of power, 
n^hich in that of tlie human body we are unable td 
discern ; yet the same or similar movements may 
take place, though by more imperceptible grada- 
tions. This much, however, is certain, that in those 
braihohes of comparison which we now contemplate, 
Itio case can be adduced, which will destrdy the 
iinalogy ; while those objections which are advanced 
against the resurrection of the body will all fall with 
superior l^eight upon the production of gcain. And 
since in the production of grain all objections against 
it in all possible forms are refuted by fact, k is bdt 
tational t6 conclude that the same objections which 
are broiight against the resurrection, are capable of 
being refuted ih a similar manner ; since in both 
cases the circumstances are either equal, or in favour 
of the resurrection of the dead. The final resuH 
nkust therefore be, that the manner in which disso- 
hitioti takes plaee, can never be made a g^und- 
work for destroying that analogy which subsists 
between the case which we have compared ; nor can 
i^ atford one just objection against the resurrection 
of the body frctai the grave. 

That God can call into existence a numerous 
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race of creature^ endowed with all the forms of ani« 
Inal life, and with diffisi'cnt degrees of intellectual 
powers in endless variety; and that he can preserve 
the various forms of being given, will neither admit 
of doubt nor dispute ; the theory itself being demon^ 
strated by actual fact. That these beings must 
have had. a beginning \^ are well assured, . because 
notlung can be eternal but God ; and consequendy 
there must have beep a period when even creation 
could have bad no existence. In that distant aera, 
crtation m,ust be presumed to be as remote from all 
experimental knowledge, as the resurrection of the 
body is now. If then we carry back our vie>ys to 
this important period, which I have supposed, and 
turn our thoughts to the creation of the world with 
all its inhabitants and appendages : and then turn to 
the ground on whic^ we now standi ^ind contem- 
plate the resurrection of the dead ; the probability 
in favour of the latter, exceeds that of the former 
in a much greater proportion than the light of the 
sun exceeds that of the lunar sphere* And more^ 
arguments can be advanced to prove creation impos- 
sible^ than can now be advanced to prove the resur- 
rection improbable, amidst all the objections that 
can be raised against it* 

And, even under present circumstances, with cre- 
ation actually existing before us, and with the resur- 
rection of the body, considered only as a hypotheti- 
cal possibility, the difficulties on the side of the latter 
are not greater than on that of the formen And we 
are at as great a loss to account how the heavens 
and earth rose out of chaos, though their certainty 
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19 now 4cttoii8trate4 hyhst; as we ^m to accoiii;^ 
fortlip rpsujrrei:tipn jof the b^y thrpHgb aJJ tbjt 
tr^icwi^ and a|itopi&hi|^ c^nngps w^h i^ vmt liere- 

tioR ia the ^stract, if we xmly reci^* agiMo to the 
pri)cess of veget^itiop, which i$ apmu^ly exhii^iied 
tQ our ^oais^d vlew^, ia aU thp regular and ir- 
regular $tage$ of advancement ; wUb all the e^Lpe- 
rieope of £ve thousand years ; with all the end- 
less varieties pf natural productions, imported ffcm 
every climate ^m^ etirpry zpne ; with all the nesear^ 
iPhes of philoi^opby ; together with :^1) the boaste^ 
discoveries- of the world, the wisest man alive can oq 
mprp ultimately account for the most simple pro- 
duction of nature, than he con for the resurrectixyi 
of our bodies, or the spirituality of them, when they 
.fiball be clothed with immortality and swallowed 
lip io life. 

The doctrine of the resurrection, amidst all those 
di^culties with which it is encircled, comes forth ii^ 
an apparently spontaneous manner to gratify univer- 
sal desire and bop^. That God would protract our 
existence^ and protect us from sickness, calamities, 
and pwu^ is a desire which seems to have been in- 
^rwpven with our constitutions in our primaiy for- 
^atiopr; and is^ome of those motives of the human 
]bM)^Qi;i^ which appears to have survived tj^e faU^ 
ipiutf it js a desire which nothing but death, and a 
;repui3Fection from .his cold ^hrace, ^seem able to 
accatpplish« There is nothing hut this which xan 

Imqslate ^^ mio a peaceful j:e;gion, wuere human 

nd 
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future shall meet a perfect renovation in all its or« 
^nical and inttUectual powers ; a region into wbicli 
the body shall carry its final modification, and pre* 
^rve all those essential parts> which will be neces* 
$ary to its futore station ; a region, where $ickhess,i 
pains and calamities, shall be known no more. 

Whether perpetuity were added to the being of 
man in this life, t>r another is not for man ta decide. 
God has placed our permanent state of e^cistenco 
beyond the grave, and has made the gloomy terri^ 
tory of death the passage through which we mUst 
travel in order to attain it. The dissolution of our 
bodies i$ a necessary consequence of death ; and 
both become pioraljy necessary from the debilitated 
state of the human frame. In addition to these cir« 
i^umstances, when we consider the present }ife as a 
state of prob^tion^ in which we act as» candidates for 
one of retribution ; the dissolution of the body be» 
comes a necessary part of those changes, which 
must fit and prepare us for that state of being, 
where changes stnd probation must be alike un« 
^nown* 

Were it not for dissolution, np alteration could 
probably take place in our condition ; and then, in» 
firmity and pain, and discord, must accompany 
lis through every stage of our existence; even if 
immortality were here co^imunicated to man. 
But, when we behold death* and its attendant dis^i 
solution J interposing thepisclves between this world 
jipd the pext} yv^ see a final period put to our 
' ptnaciated frames, and we behold a scene unfold* 

\P^ itself, w which pur bp4i?5 shall appear re6«w|^ 
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'Cnnoblfd, aiul exalted i And in which they shall be 
brought forth to inhabit a re^n^ where all that 
survives of human nature shall exist in a more ex- 
alted mode, shall exhibit a state of consummate 
perfection^ ** safe from disease and decliQie«'' 



SECTION IV* 

i4fguinefiii to prove that the Aesurrectiofi of the 
body can no more take place immediately^ than 
Seed-time and Harvest can be blended together^ 

* « 

tr has been rej^eatedly as&erted, m the course of 
this work, that death is a natural effect of moral 
evil ; and' I flatter myself that these assertions have 
been satisfactorily proved, in several of the preced- 
ing sections. But,: while the arguments which 
have been advanced to prdve that moral evil must 
be destroyed, appear highly favourable to the resur^^ 
rection of the body ; they seem to open the door to 
an objection which may be stated thusi ^^ If death 
be a natural effect of moral evil, if no natural eflSsct 
can survive its cause, and moral evil be totally des«- 
troyed, the consequence must be an . immediate 
resurrection of the body from the grave.*' 

Specious as this objection may appear, it is one 
Which I flatter myself will admit of a solution ; it is 
6ne^ indeed^ which has been already anticipated^ 
and in part already answered. For, though it has 
been asserted, that no natural effect can survive its 
cause ;^^that moral evil is fhe cause of death i'^^ 
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and that ttioi^l tivil ttiu^l be doiie AWajr ) yet 

^« twb lightii in .itl(ph the deatrUctien ef tliofd eril 

UMiy be tohsidered* 

In (h^ first place, it may be isaid to bt destroyed 
in relatibn to individuals, the instaikt that death 
takes place upon them, and separates their souls 
from their bodies. For, as probation must be 
confined to the present dtat#, and as those laws by 
"which we distinguish good from evil, must be con- 
fined to tliat mode oF being in which we are capable 
6r obedience ahd tranfigfession ; a Removal firi^m 

thia state ^t ^iti^ttnce mu^t effectually change our 
condition, and resolve all into retributive certainty 
either of punishinefit or reward. Whenever, there- 
fore, thid change in out* condition shall take place, 
ih an individual dense ; moral evil may be said to 

be destroved. 

» 

Nevertheless, in a mote universal sense, moral 
evil may be said to continue, so long as the present 
state of things shall remain unchanged. And, con^ 
sequently, though it may no longer operal^e upon 
those individuals, whose bodies arc lodged in the 
arms of death ; yet the influence of moral evil must 
run parallel with mortality, and occasion that de^th 
which mankind must undergo. In this view, moral 
evil cannot be universally destroyed, while One 
mortal remains alive ; and therefore the resurrec- 
tion of the body cannot immecfiatety take place. 

But^ even admitting the destruction of morti evil 
to take place, as iii the first caise supposed ; k will 
not from thence follow that the resurrection muM be 
nn immediate event. St. Paul has told us, ij^ tela* 
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tionlfo the process of vegetation, that the body 
which is sozcny is not quickened (into future life) ex^ 
cept it die ; time therefore must evidently be neces- 
sary to liie developement of the future plant, the 
fliture ear, and the future grain, which come forth 
ki perfection tyhen the future harvest shall com- 
meiice. Since, therefore, progression becomes ne» 
cesssuy to future completion, seed-time must neces- 
sarily precede those stages which are conducive to 
approaching perfection ; and to suppose that har- 
vest could blend with that condition which must 
necessarily be previous to it, is to make a suppo»- 
tion which is not only contradicted by fact^ but 
which also involves a contradiction. 

Neither will the case appear less improbable, or 
less absurd, if we make an application of these re- 
marks to the resurrection of the bodies of the dead. 
Those portions of permanent matter in which I have 
presumed the identity of the body to consist, I have 
supposed also to be the germ of future life, which 
must necessarily, like the seed of some future grainy 
be in an embryo state, and consequently unprepared 
for its future habitation. Under these circumstan* 
ces, the progress of tiifte becomes necessary to call 
forth those latent powers which shall unfold them- 
selves in our future bodies, so that they may b^ 
adapted to that condition of being which they must 
sustain for ever. 

Erom the principles upon which I have proceeded 
k must be admitted, that this embryo state of our 
future bodies, may be in different stages of pro- 
gression when deposited in the earth ; anil the spe« 
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cific quantity of tinfe necessary to ripen tiiose bod^ 
ies which shall be, for that state o^ perfection to 
which they tend, must be determined by tbose pre-' 
vious periods, in which their constituent parts were 
lodged in a seminal state* And hotur various ot 
multiform soever these stages might have been^ 
they are evidendy such as will suit the w:hole suc<« 
ces^on of time, and place the bodies of all the hu^ 
man race on an even scale* On this ground we 
can rationally conceive, hpw the general resurrec-> 
tion may take place in one and the same instant ; 
though the bodies which shall rise had been depos-^ 
ited in the grave through all the preceding ages of 
the world. 

The introduction of knoral evil into the world 1 
have already admitted to be the case of, death, and 
the primary cause of . that dissolution which im-« 
mediately succeeds. But as^ when death takes 
place, and by separating soul and body> destroys 
the identity of man, moral evil must cease to act 
upon that individual ; the latent powers .must begin 
to operate, and move onward towards that perfeC'^ 
tion which the future body shall possess and enjoy 
through eternity. 

But, as those parts of immoveable matter which 
constitute the identity of the body here^ and shall 
be the germ of that which . shall exist hereafter^ 
must have been deposited in the grave in distant 
periods ; so they must have been deposited in dif- 
ferent stages of progression ; andi consequently^ 
must require different portions of duration in the 
^ave^ to ripei^ for the grand result of things. And^ 
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AS those bodies which were first deposited in the 
* 'grave must require the longest time because they 
existed the shortest in a seminal state; so those 
which have been interred more recently, having beeh 
lodged a much longer period in their seminal state, 
will require a comparatively shorter season to bring 
them forth into a state of complete perfection. And, 
as that germ which shall constitute our future bod<- 
ies must be in a state of immaturity, whensoever 
deposited in the grave ; those ages become requi- 
site to ripen it, which shall elapse from the time of 
its interment, until the sound of the trumpet shall 
awaken the dead. And, therefore, though moral 
evil be. the cause of death, and though it cease 
when sopl and body are separated from each other, 
it will be impossible that the body should immedi* 
ately rise from the grave. 

Nothing that is iii embryo can be in a state of 
maturity. Maturity, therefore must be the work 
of progression ; and progression in such cases, must 
be incompatible with instantaneous action. The 
germ in embryo eannot be matured, while it is in 
embryo, and while it is a germ ; if it were so, it 
would no longer be a germ in embryo, but a germ 
in maturity, which in this view is a contradiction 
in terms. An embryo, it is true, may be perfect, 
as an, embryo; but while it is an embryo, it must 
be distinct from that body which it shall hereafter 
eonstitute. And to suppose that which is an embryo 
of a future body, to be that future body in comple- 
^OH) is to suppose it to be what it is not, and what» 
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under existingcifcufn^tances it cwnot be : ia dioil, 
it is to suppose it to be «n embiyo and not an eoa- * 
bryo at the same time. It must therefore fcdlow, 
that the permanent principles of our bodies cannot 
be immediately raised; though the cause of their 
being deposited in the grave be totally done away. 

The germinating powers of its radical parts,, may 
begin immediately to operate, because delivered 
from the 'primary cause which held them in a state 
of torpior and inaction ; but these radical parts can- 
not ripen into full perfection, until the time ap- 
pointed when the sea and the grave shall give up 
their dead. Those portions of matter which con- 
stitute the identity of our bodies in the present life, 
and which witl become the foundation of those 
which we shall possess f >rever, must, when depos- 
ited in the grave, be destitute ol that mAturity 
which can alone ensure immortality. And this 
maturity cannot be attained, unless those bodies 
imdergo those changes i;i the grave, through which 
tho Judge of quick smd dead hath appointed them 
to pass. But when the bodies of the whole of 
Adam's posterity shaU have moved through those 
evolutions whidi are necessary to ensure their im^ 
mortality ; and shall have undergone those nwie^ 
modes o( bei^g , which form so mauy liok^ jb tfy^ 
vast chain which ends in perfe^ct e^vcistence ; then all 
ripened with immcMrtal eniei^, fiar an immontal 
0tate* shall come forth from the msAaions pf death, 
to sleep no more. And in this Stale, bieitig re* 
united to their immaterial partners, they shaK 
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tntsr upon those rewards or punishments which 
flow from the mercy and retributive justice of God. 



SECTION V, 

In wkkh it is proved^ That St* Paul^ when iUUitrat* 
ing the Doctrine of the Resurrectionf by the Pro* 
cess of Vegetation^ speaks the Language of Phi* 
losophy and Reason* 

To illustrate the doctnine of the resurrection, by 
the analogy which subsists between it» and the pro* 
cess of vegetatioiii St« Paul (1 Con xv. 35.) lias 
stated this question-^Bi// some man will say^ Hoto 
aze the dead raised up^ and with what bodies do 
they come ? and in the £rilowing verses he has giv^ 
en this answer— ^T^ou^bo/^ that which thou sowest 
is fiot quickened except it die j and that which thou 
ioweSty thou sowest not the body which shall be, but 
bare grain; it may chance qf wheats or of some 
other grain. 

However excellefit this illustrative argument may 
appear, in the eye of unprejudiced reason, it is one 
of those excellencies which has met the common 
fate of almost every thing which is truly great ; and 
has been exposed to censures of the most illiberal 
and acrimonious nature* 

Thomas Payne, in his '^ Age of Reason,'^ has 
taken occasion to hold it up to ridicule and con- 
tempt, and without entering into the nature of the 
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comparison which the Apostle has mafde, or e^i- 
mating the merit or demerit of the argument, whidi 
has been drawn from the general analogy subsist* 
ing between the two subjects, he has not hesitated 
to denominate St* Paul *• afooU^ Perhaps, when 
Thomas Payne dropped this expression from his 
pen, it was with him an age of dogmatism^ as well 
as an age of reason ; so that in this, as well as in 
a variety of other i^stahces, he has strangely per- 
mitted his prejudice to eclipse the intellectual ray. 

" Sometimes (observes Payne) Paul affects to be 
a naturalist, and to prove his system of resurrec- 
tion from the principles of vegetation. Thou fool, 
says he, that which thou sowest, is not quickened 
except it die. To which one might reply in his 
own language, and say, thou fool Paul, that which 
thou sowest is not quickened except it die not i for 
the graiti that dies in the ground, never does nor 
can vegetate."* On this point St. Paul and Tho* 
mas Payne are fairly at issue, and the question is 
which of them is right. 

It appears evidently from . the face of the above 
quotation, that the Apostle's meaning has been 
either grossly mistaken, or wilfully misrepresented ; 
because nothing can be more evident than this, that 
his language has been petverted to serve no good 
purpose. In the passage which has been quoted 
from his page, the Apostle was not speaking of the 
annihiUition of lany sitnple subi^tMCe^ but of the 

* Age of Reason, part the setond, p. 73. 
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4ecpiQpos»tion of compounded bodies ; which twp 
8uhje(^« have IHtk <Hr no connectioii \ritb one ano* 
Uien Thie former must be for ever hia^red from 
taking ptace by the simple preservatiopi of being ; 
but the latter can only be prevented by the-perma- 
nency of the uoioni and adhesion of all the parts, 
of which that substance was composed^ That the 
fwrner shaU take place, St. Paul never asserts ; but 
that the latter annually occurs, is evident to every 
beholder ; ai\d by this obvious fact St. Paul has 
chosen to illustrate the state of the human body, 
during its repo$e in the grave, and its consequent 
iiesurreCtion. 

The question, which is now before us, involves 
t,wp distinct points ; one of which relates to the 
identity of the substance itself, and the other to the 
i^lentity of that modification, which the given sub- 
stance might have assumed. The identity of the 
former never can be lost ; because, though it may 
be perpetually divided, no one of its essential pro* 
perties can possibly be either destroyed or changed. 
All that divisibility can possibly effeot must relate 
to the arrangement of its parts ; but no change in 
mcMlification can ever effect identity. On the con- 
trary, in all compounded bodies, every change which 
they undergo must affect their modification ; and 
by a derangement of the cbmposidon, must eventu- 
ally annihilate that identity, which consisted in the 
permanent union of all the parts* 

In the subject, which is now before us, the above 
two identities are to be found f and to the distinction 
which exists between them, if we wish to compre- 
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liend the Apostle's meaning, it is necessary Aat 
Vfc attend* It is this distinction which Thomas 
Pajne seems entirely to have forgotten ; suid by^ 
* this means he has so blended these two idetitities 
together, as to have justly brought upon himself 
the charge of that folly which he, with equal injus- 
tice and indecency, has attributed to St. Paul. 

When ^e take before us a grain, on which the 
Apostle has made his observation, we are instantly 
struck with the distinction I have made. We behold 
in almost one view, the identity of «> the substance 
itself, and the identity of that particular modifica* 
tion of it, from whence we obtain the idea of grain. 
The former of these must always be inseparable 
from matter, in what light soever we may view it ; 
while the latter as it applies not so much to exists 
ence itself, as to the particular manner of existence, 
may be totally destroyed, though the former remains 
unchanged and entire. Thus the identity of the grain 
is one thing, but the identity of the ma,tter of w^ch 
it is composed is quite another; and of these two 
identities it i&necessary that we should have distinct 
ideas, in order that we inform ourselves of which 
of these St. Paul speaks, before we can decide on 
the accuracy or inaccuracy of his expression. 

That the Apostle speaks of the identity of the 
modification^' and not pf that of the matter itself, is^ 
evident from the manner in which he introduces the 
subject. •* Thi^t (says h^) which thou svwestis 7wt 
guicken§'d€X€ejptttdieJ*\ 

What (we would ask) is it that is sown? The 
f^s^er )9 pbvipus, ^^ a grain^^^ What, (we aok 
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Ugain) is not^quickened? The answer is equally 
plani, ^^ VegetaticMi which arises from that germ 
which is included in the composition sown, is not 
quickened into future life, except that body in 
which it is included, die : which body, in order that 
the 'germ may evolve itself, must be decomposed^ 
and through this decomposition, its identity, which 
consisted in the stability of its modificatiout must 
be inevitably destroyed," 

' That St. Paul spoke of the grain which was sown, 
and not of the particles of which it was composed^ 
is plain language which will admit of no controversy. 
If we deny this, it will be impossible to render his 
expressions any way intelligible ; we must there- 
fore assume it as an admitted point. It must, there«» 
fi>re, be to the modificadon, and not the constituent 
parts of grain, that we must look for that dying, of 
which the Apostle speaks, 

A grain of com is-that certain .combination of 
. primitive particles, so peculiarly modified as to give 
us that complex idea which we have of it ; which 
complex idea is derived from that peculiar union 
which exists in the body modified. And no longer 
than that union continues can we annex to it an 
idea which is dependent upon it ; and which must 
cease to exist upon the disunion of those parts 
which were previously combined* 

Having, thus before us this complex idea of a 
grain, arising from the mere combin&tion of its 
part$, it is certain that this idea can continue no 
longer, than while those parts continue in union 
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with one another ; because upon this union the ti 
is entirely dependeat for its ofw^ existence. While 
therefore, . the parts thus confined, continue in 
union with onea^iother ; our idea of grain remains 
undestroyed ; while a change in its modi&PAtiqi;! and 
sensible qualities must annihilate the identity of 
which we speak, and our complex idea. together. 

Such then is the nature of the graia, to which 
St. Paul applies, for an illustration, which he has 
so happily employed in proving the resuixectioa 
of the dead. 

• Let us now suppose this grain to be deposited in 
the earth, and, through the grand process of nature, 
its parts dissolving into their elementary state. In 
this case, though the parts themselvesiose not their 
own peculiar identities ; yet they so iar lose their 
original state of combination, that th^ grain is now 
no longer in existence. And, as our idea of the 
identity of this grain depended .upon that combina- 
tion of the parts which is now destroyed, so vrben 
this combination, vanished, from that very instant 
our idea of it ceased toexist. . 

That the grain itself must be dissolved, will ad« 
mit of no dispute ; and no man perhaps will assert 
that its identity can continue, when the only combi- 
nation of particles upon which it depended isdes* 
troyed. For certain it is, that when that cause 
which gave being to our idea of identity is removed, 
that idea must vanish with it ; because being waa 
neceesary to its preservation. If then the identity 
of a grain be actually destroyed> must not that 
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identical gram be inevitably dead ? And is not this 
very grain, that of which St. Paul speaks, in the 
very passage which has been ridiculed by Thomas 
Payne ? And if so, the sentiment of the Apostle 
is at once philosophical and just ; and the contempt 
of Thomas Payne has been most egregiously mis« 
applied. 

St. Paul, in the place under consideration, con- 
fines his observations exclusively to the grain^ with«> 
out once adverting to the matter of which it is 
composed ; and he considers the dissolution of its 
component parts, as particularly necessary to that 
Vegetation which shall spring forth from the germ 
included in it. In this view, he justly concludes 
from the change of its modification, the destruction 
of its identity ; and from hence expresses himself 
with an evidence not to be controverted with suc- 
cess, that every compounded body must be dead 
when its identity is no more. And consequently^ 
that the self-same act, by which its parts are sepa- 
rated from one another, is the identical act through 
which its modification, which constituted its iden- 
tity, is destroyed, and through which the grain that 
was sown completely dies. 

How far the destruction of the constituent parts 
of a grain may be necessary to call forth the active 
energy of those vegetative powers, that are lodged 
in the germ pf future life, which the parent body 
encloses, is remote from the present question. It is 
sufficient to my present purpose, to have vindicated 
St. Paul from the charge of absurdity, and the ap- 
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,. pellation of fool.;*' and toiiave shewn the philoK- 
sophical propriety of an expression, which Thonias 

. Payne, instead of confronting with argument, has 
attempted to ridicule, and affected Xo despise.* 

* It ought not to be admitted^ that the subject of yegetatioR 
which St. Paul has so happily applied to the resurrection of the 
body, was first hinted by our Lord on a tdmilar occasion* 
Hence he tells us, John xii. S4t VerUyy verily f leay unto yoUf 
Except a com qf wheat fail into the ground and diej it abideth 
clone ; but if it dicy it bringeth forth muchfriut. Thus we find, 
in corroboration of the same sentiment, that even* a greater than 
St. Paul is here.f 

t After perusing this section, thy friend, Dr. A. Clarke, &ent 
me the following illustration of John xii. 34, which applies so 
forcibly to the subject of this inquiry that I make no apolc^ 
fo|: inserting it, as I am sure it will recommend itself to the 
good sense and piety of every readen 

<( It appears quite evident to me that St. Paul borrowed his 
simile and illustration of the resurrection of the hum^n body 
from the words of our Lord, John xii. 24. This simile pro- 
perly understood, is in both cases so physically and philosophic* 
cally correct as to carry conviction to the most insensibk»^mind. 
I shall give you a paraphrase which 1 extract from m j MS. 
notes on the abov^ passage. 

Unleu the grain of wheat which falleth into the ground dief 
it remaineth alone j verse 24. 

« Our Lord compares himself to a j'rmn of wheats his death to 
a grain sown and decomposed hi the ground ; his resurrecti<m 
to the bkide /which springs from the dead grain, and which 
brings forth an abundance of fruit. As if he had said, I must die 
to be glorified^ and unless I am glorified I cannot establish a glorious 
church of Jews and Gentiles ufion earth. In comparing him- 
self thus to a grain of wheats our Lord shews us, I. The cause 
of his death : the order of God, who had rated the redemptioD 
of the world at this price : as in nature he had attached the 
multiplication of the com to the death of the grain. 2. The end 
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of his death ; the redempdou of a lost world ; the justification^ 
sanctification, and glorification of men ; as the multiplicatioii 
of the corn is the end for which the grain dies. 3. The mys* # 

tery of his death, which we must credit without being able fully 
to comprehend ; as we believe the dead grain multiplies itself, 
and we are nourished by that multiplication, without being able 
to, comprehend how it is done. TIkc ^ greatest philosopher that 
ever existed could not tell how one grain became 30, 60, 100, 
or a thousand, how it v/^getated in the earth ; how earth, air and 
water, its cotnponent parts, could assume such a form and con- 
sistence, emit such odours, or produce such tastes. Nor can 
the wisest man on earth tell how the bodies of animals are 
nourished by this produce of the ground ; how* wheat for in- 
stance, is assimilated to the very nature of the bodies that re- 
ceive it ; and how it becomes flesh and blood, nerves, sinews, 
bones, Sec. All we can say Is, the thing is 90 ; and it has 
pleased God that it should be so, and not othcrwhc. So there 
are maiiy things in' the person, death, and sacrifice of Christ, 
which we can neither explain nor comprehend ; all we should 
say here Is, it is by this means that the world was redeemedf 
through this sacrifice men are saved ; it has pleased God that 
it should be so, and not otherwise. Some say, our Lord spoke 
this according to the philosophy of tho^e days, which was by no 
means correct. But I would ask, has ever a more correct phi- 
losophy on this point appeared \ Is it not a physical truth, that 
the whole body of the grain dies, is converted into fine mouldj f|||[; 

which constitutes the first nourishment of the embryo plant, and 
prepcres it to receive a grosser support from the surrounding 
soil ; and that nothing Uve» but the germ which was included in 
this body, and which mtfk die also, if it do not receive from the 
death or putrefaction of the body of the graln^ nourishment, so 
as to enable it to unfold itself I Though the body of our Lord 
died, there was still the germ, the quickening power of the 
divinity, which reanimated that body, and stamped the atone- 
ment with infinite merit. Thus the merit was multiplied, and 
through the death of that one person, the man Christ Jesus, 
united to the Eternal Word, salvation was procured for thjs 
whole world. Never was a simile more appropriate ; nor ap 
illustration more happy or successful.'* ; >'/ ^'^^^^ 

p f ' ■ '^■- ■■ 
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CHAP. VI. 

.ABGUMENTS TENDING TO PROVE THAT THE 
IDENTITY OF THE HUMAN BODY MUST CON- 
SIST IN SOME GERM, OR STAMEN, WHICH RE- 
MAINS IMMOVEABLE. 



SECTION L 

In which it is argued^ That the Identity qfour fu^ 
ture Bodies does not consist in all the numerical 
Par tides J nor i?i the Majority oj them^ ichicb 
have occasionally adhered to the Vital Mass^ in 
any given Portion of the present Life* 

On a subject so abstruse as that of the identity of 
the human body, it is natural to conceive that diffi« 
cuhies will arise from various quarters, and press 
upon us in a variety of forms. The subject itself is 
involved in much obscurity; it eludes in many 
cases, our most acute researches ; and requires fa- 
culties more penetrating and vigorous, than any 
which we now possess. The rays of light that arc 
diffused through the gloom, with which we are en- 
circled, are however sufficient to convince us of its 
certainty ; the difficulties, therefore, which perplex 

us, arise from subordinate causes, but the fact itself 
remains unimpeached. 
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Nor will these difficulties admit of satisfactory 

solutions in all their parts, though we vary the 

modes of our inquiry, and suppose the identity of 

the body to be lodged in either of those combina^* 

tions of matter, in which alone it can possibly be 

placed. For, whether we suppose the identity of 

the body to consist in all the numerical particles 

which have been occasionally united to the vital 

system^ or in some stamen zvhich is lodged zvithin 

its recesses s or in the majority of those particles 

zvhich formed the ^ body when it sunk into the 

graves still many difficulties will remain, which we 

cannot fully comprehend. We shall meet in each 

case with' obscurities which we cannot pierce, with 

obstacles which we cannot properly surmount, and 

in some cases with arguments which will forbid our 

further progress, because they will involve us in 

contradictions. 

But these difficulties can lay no embargo on the 
exertions of an inquiring mind. For, though they 
are attended with embarrassments which are hostile 
in their appearances, and contradictory in their is- 
sues ; they will discover the avenues of error, and 
direct us from what is wrong to what is right. 

The works of ma^ we may understand ; but those 
actions which no power less than infinite can ac- 
complish, it is but reasonable to believe, that no 
wisdom . less than infinite can fully comprehend. 
We discover the. most obvious demonstrations of 
these truths in all the varied works of nature; the 
periodical vicissitude of day and night, and the re- 
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Volutions of the seasons, oblige us to admit those 
truths, which excite our astonishment, but leave us 
in die shad e. For, in the vast empire of nature, all 
our boasted researches into her secret movements, 
ourdevelopementof her recesses, and our investi- 
gation of causes and effects, are not only defective 
in their nature, but chiefly applied to the mere su- 
perfices of things. The primary causes of all lie 
concealed frbm mortals ; and the utmost stretch of 
our most penetrating faculties can tise but little 
higher than probability ; and must finally rest in the 
acknowledgement of a self-existent cause, whose na» 
ture and manner of existence are very little known* 
Oar inquiries, therefore, in all these cases must be, 
how far should probability be .permitted to operate ; 
to produce conviction and to obtain belief ? With- 
but doubt, it is our indispensable duty, amidst a va^ 
riety of possible cases, which are involved in diffi- 
culty, to select that which appears farthiest reinoved 
from absurdity and error. It is this alone which 
can give it the features of truth, arrest the mind iu 
its progressive movements, and present a rational 
claim to our belief. 

If the human body rise from the grave, its original 
sameness, in whatsoever it consisted, must be pre- 
served ; because, without this it is not the former 
body but totally another. And it is equally cc^tai^ 
that in whatsoever this sameness consists, the cases 
which are possible, cannot be infinite ; on the con- 
trary, they must be confined within a narrow com- 
pass and reduced to a diminutive nuiKiber; antf 
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this number which is but small > has been already 
hinted) in the second paragraph of this section. 

If we admit, as we supposed in the first case, 
that all the particles which were once united to the 
corporeal mass, must be again united to it, to form 
the constituent parts of the body in the resurrec- 
tion ; we shall be obliged to admit, in many cases, 
bodies so vast, that the idea itself is an outrage on 
probability. The size must increase with the pro* 
gress of years, and age must be the criterion from 
whence magnitude must be denominated. In addi- 
tion to this, if all those particles which have occa- 
sibnally adhered to our bodies, must be again re- 
united to their respective systems ; our notions will 
immediately become inconsistent with those ideas 
which we have of the transmigration of particles 
from one body to another ; because it will be im- 
possible for the same particles to incorporate with 
two or more bodies at the same time. For, if any 
given particle incorporate with two or more bodies, 
and every particle be necessary to constitute the 
sameness of each body, the presence of every such 
particle must be equally necessary in both cases, to 
constitute the identity of those bodies to which i( 
had occasionally adhered. Bat, since the cases 
which are thus absolutely necessary, must be abso- . 
lutely impossible ; it will follow that the identity of 
our future bodies, cannot consist in the re- union of 
all those particles, which were once vitally united to 
the corporeal mass. 

'We may easily conceive, while the particles in* 
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corporate with no other body, that no difficulty mVL 
occur, however they may be disposed of, or im 
what forms soever they may be combined. We 
may suppose them to wander through different re- 
gions ; — they may " float in the breeze, or shiver in 
the grass ;" they may still retain their relative situa^ 
tions, without militating against that theory which 
I oppose, or for which I contend. They may in 
either case, at the voice of the archangel, and the 
trump of God, repair to their respective systems, 
incorporate and adhere for ever. 

But there are cases, in which these theories will 
wear different aspects. 

That cannibals, who feed on human flesh, may 
live by that nutrition, I flatter myself will be denied 
by none ; and, if they live by nutrition derived 
from human flesh, some particles of the devoured 
body must incorporate with the body of the canni- 
bal ; for, how any nutrition can be otherwise de- 
rived, it will perhaps, be impossible to say. The 
continuance of life must depend upon nutrition ; and 
the human system must be supported by particles, 
which are derived from that source. But, if those 
particles which are thus introduced into the system 
of a cannibal, were once some of those particles "* 
which constituted in part that body which had been 
devoured ; it is certain that these particles must 
have formed, in part, the identity of that first body, 
and must finally resort thither to form anew its iden- 
tity in the day of the resurrection. And, if each 
and every particle must be again united to the bendy 
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which it once inhabited, in order to constitute its 
general identity ; these particles must be recsQted 
from the body of the cannibal, to rejoin their prim- 
itive system. 

But were we to admit this to be the case, new 
difficulties will arise on the formation of the body 
of the cannibal, from which they must be taken,, 
For, if the identity of the body, eateriy depends 
upon the collection of every particle which had 
been vitally united to it ; so, in like manner, the 
body of the cannibal must also require each and 
every particle, which had at any period been vitally 
united to it, in order to constitute and form its fu- 

* 

ture identity. The reasons are equally good, in 
both cases ; and the claims and necessities Wear on 
both grounds the same aspect ; but of this we are 
well assured, that the claims of one body must be 
disappointed, because a compliance with both is ab- 
solutely impossible. We have now before us two 
bodies, namely, that of a cannibal, and that of a per- 
son devoured by him, laying equal claims to the 
same particles ; acting alike under equal necessities, 
and founding their respective claims on equal rea- 
sons. But, of this truth we are well assured, that 
the same particle cannot enter into the composition 
of both bodies. And, let it adhere to which body 
soever it may ; the deserted body, having lost those 
particles which were once vitally united to it, and 
which on that account are necessary to form its fu- 
ture identity, must remain in an unformed and 
imperfect state. And being thus deprived of its 
identity, it can have no share in a future resurrec- 
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tion from the dead ; and, consequently, all the other 
constituent parts of this body must be swept away 
with the common mass of matter never dignified 
with life. And, as these consequences cannot be 
avoided, while we admit that all the particles which 
were at any time united to the body, are necessary 
to form its future identity ; and, as these conse^ 
quences will involve us in the contradictions above 
stated, I think this final conclusion is inevitable-**- 
that all those particles which were once united to- 
gether, cannot be necessary to constitute either the 
identity of the present body, or the identity of that 
body which shall be hereafter. 

To avoid the absurdities which are inseparable 
from the above theory, it has been said*, '^ That all 
the particles which were once united, are not neces* 
sary to constitute the future identity of our bodies ; 
but only those which were united to the body at the 
-time of its being deposited in the grave." But this 
supposition has its difficulties; difficulties which will 
appear as great, and perhaps as contradictory as the 
former ; and therefore, equally insurmountable. Let 
us suppose that the identity of the body of a canni* 
bal, consists partially in those particles which are 
united to it in that moment when life ends : and that 
this cannibal had drawn his nutrition from human 
flesh. In the case before us, we are drawn, in patt, 
to the same conclusions which we have seen above. 

We have now before us a certain number of par- 
ticles, in the body of the cannibal at the time of his 
death, which were taken- from the bodies of tliose 
who had been eaten by him ; and which were taken 
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from them at the time of their death, of which thi3. 
was the occasion. In this case, the body eaten will 
have a right to those particks, to form its future 
identity, upon the supposition above given. And, 
as these particles were lodged in the body of the 
cannibal, at the moment of his death ; sin equal claim 
will arise from that quarter also. In these cases, 
the two bodies, namely, that of the cannibal, and 
that of the body eaten> will both have the same 
identical particles, even at the moment of their 
deaths. And, if the identity of the body consists 
in the sameness of these particles which were unit- 
ed to the system at the moment of its death ; the 
identity of one of these bodies must be inevitably 
lost, since it is impossible that the same particles 
should constitute the identities of both bodies at the 
same time. And, therefore, the difficulty will not. 
be rendered less, by our supposing that those par- 
ticles only, which were united to the body at the 
moment of its death, shall constitute the identity of 
that body which shall bloom beyond the grave. 

To counteract the force of these reasonings, 
should it be asserted, *^That not the whole, but only 
B.part of these particles, indiscriminately taken^, 
were lodged in the cold repository of death, will be 
sufficient to constitute the identity of the future 
body ; though myriads of particles should be lost, 
fiind though myriads more which are perfectly new 
should incorporate with the future system ;" should 
these thingis be asserted, the absurdities to which 
they lead are not remote. Nor will it be difficult 
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to infer^ that there may be as msny dintinct identii 

ttie9, as there are parts which are capable of constiiut* 

ing them. For» if out of that almost iofinite number 

<rf' particles, which are at all times necessary to con« 

etitute the body of m«i, any indiscriminate number 

may be taken ; and if, notwithstanding the adhesion 

of particles, which were never before in the system, 

this indiscriminate number will be sufficient to con* 

stitute the identity of our future b<idies ; another 

given number, indiscrinunately taken from the same 

system, partakmg of the same nature^ and inhering 

in the body also when it dropped into the grave, will 

have the same right. This second number may 

also constitute another lEentity of the samet^ body, 

lind we shaU then have two identities of the same 

body, which is an absurdity that surpasses, if possi* 

ble, a palpable contradiction. I therefore think the 

concluuon from hence evident also, that particles 

indiscriminatebf taken from the miass of which our 

bodies were composed, either at death, or through 

any previous portion of their progress in life, must 

be insufficient to constitute the identity of those bo- 
dies, which we hope to possess beyoiHl the grave» 

Tor, as these particles are supposed to be indiscrim* 

inately taken, s^n equal number of equal parUcles 

must be equal ; and the same ccMiclusions lybich will 

result in one case, must, under like circumstances 

result in another, and result in all. And certain it 

is, that that theory which will lead to a conclusion 

too gross to be admitted, and too contemptible to bjF 

mrsued;^ must in itself be inevitably wrongs 
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It may perhaps be aaid " that it is not any 
given member of particles, indiscriminately taken, 
that is here meant ; but the mtyority of those par- 
tides which were united to the body at its death, 
which shall constitute its identity in a future world." 
. That this is a removal of the last difficulty, which 
we have considered, I am ready to admit ; but it is 
only a removal of it to another stage. In another 
stage it will appear again to meet us, and meet us in a 
shape equally formidable to that in which we 
Tiave already seen it ; and appear in every mode 
equally irreconcileable with those truths which can 
never oppose one another. 

If, out of the whole mass of matter which forms 
our mature bodies in the present life^ a certain num« 
ber of particles shall be either selected or indiscri« 
minately taken* which amounting to a majority of 
the whole in point of number, shall constitute the 
identity of our future bodies ; it must then be ad« 
mitted that all besides are useless in point of identity, 
and therefore can have no necessary connection with 
it. And, as the identity of the body is now presumed 
to consist in a majority of particles; it must on the. 
Other side of this question be admitted also, th^t all 
those particles which are not included in the majo« 
rity which forms the identity of the body, must be 
insufficient to produce or constitute another identity 
of that body ; because it is absolutely impossible 
that two majorities of particles can exist at oile and 
the same time. And, as it is impossible that two 
majorities can arise from the constituent parts of the 
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same body^ or exist at the same time ; it plainly fol- 
lows, that the difficulty we have lately considered 
must be removed by the present supposition. But 
other difficulties still remain. 

Let us now suppose those particles which were 
not included in the majority, to be either totally an- 
nihilated, or entirely removed ; which must be ad- 
mitted in the resurrection, if tlie majority ot particles 
constitute the identity of that body which shall rise 
from the grave. Under these circumstances, and 
in this case> I would ask— In what does the iden- 
tity of the future body consist ? It cannot be the 
majority of particles ; because to constitute our idea 
of majority^ the whole mass is necessary, out of 
which the majority is taken. And, as the minor 
number is now annihilated, or perfectly removed, 
the removal or annihilation of this minor number 
must be that very act, by which our idea of majority . 
will be totally destroyed. And therefore, if our idea, 
of majority be totally destroyed, by the removal of 
the minor number, it plainly follows that the ideh^ 
tity of our future bodies cannot be denominated from 
that which has now no longer any existence. All 
therefore that can be included in the supposition, 
under the present consideration, is, — " That the 
identity of our future bodies must hereafter consist 
in the union of each s^nd every particle which shall 
rise from the grave ; and which, taken in connection 
with the constituent parts of the former body, con. 
stituted ip that general union, the majority of the 
whole ; but which, now the minor number is re- 
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inoved, must in itself be changed from a majority 
to a whok." 

Bat even a(fmitting this to be the case, can the 
identity of this future body be the identity of the 
past ? Can that body, the identity of which consist- 
ed in a majority of particles, be the same with this, 
the identity of which consists in the whole ? Is- a 
whole, and part of that whole, the same ? Or, can 
the identity of the same body consist in two distinct 
things in the different stages of its being : Can it 
consist in things so distant as a part is from a whole^ 
out of which that part is taken ? If it be the same 
body, with its identity consisting in two distinct 
things, so distinct as a zohole is from a part^ we 
must suppose the actual transfer of identity. In 
this case, the same body in distinct modes of its 
being must have two identities ; it must be the same 
with two samenesses, i. e. it must be the same and 
not the same at the same time. 

Either these absurdities must be admitted, or they 
must not. If admitted, we must bid furewell to 

argument and reason : if not admitted, it will plainly 

follow, that the identity of^he body cannot consist 

in the majority of the particles, of that body which 

was sown in. weakness, but which shall be raised in 

power ; because it involves inexplicable difficulties, 

and finally terminates in absurdities and contradic- - 

tions. 

If a majority of those particles, which constituted 

the body in its former or present state, be that which 

constitutes the future identity of the same body when 

it rises from thp grave, identity must be capable pf 
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being transferred from one system of atoms to fmo- 
ther. But how identity can be capable of any kind 
of transfer is to me a difEcuIty which I cannot solve. 
That identity^ in this case, must be . capable of 
being transferred, may be demonstratively inferred 
from the comparative estimate which may be mad« 
between infancy and maturity ; and those iotermc^ 
diate stages which mark the progressive life of tXMu 
It will scarcely be asjserted, I presume, by any per«> 
son, that a full grown nfan has no more particles iot 
his body than h^ had when an infant at the breast ; 
neither, I conceive, will it be imagined that a ma* 
jority of those particles which this man in maturity 
possesses, were brought with him from an embryo 
state, or from the first dawn of infaocy. To suppose 
this, is to violate the evidence of all our senses, and 
to place a visionary theory in direct opposition to 
fact. 

That an infant brings with it into this world an 
identity of body, which it never loses ; will, I con* 
ceive, be denied by none. If we deny this, it will 
be incumbent on us to perform a ^till nK)re difficult 
task, and to point out the particular time when this 
identity of body is first acquired ; for, that an iden- 
tity of body does exist, we cannot doubt. As there- 
fore this identity of body does exist, it must either 
be coeval with our being, or be acquired at some 
subsequent period. If the identity of our bodies be 
acquired in some subsequent period of their exist- 
ence, it follows, that the body must have had an 
existence previously to its own identity ; and to sup- 
pose that any thing can exist praviously to that 
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which constitutes its bang, i$ a pa^ble contradic* 
tioi>. Therefore, in wliatsoever the identity of the 
body consists, it must necessarily be in sometliing 
ivhieh is coeval with the body ; it is the same which 
the body possesses through all the changes of life ; 
it must remain incorruptible in the grave, and con- 
tinue through all eternity. 

Should we deny these positions, we must suppose 
that identity itself can be lost in diversity ; and if so 
that which we call the same person must be acknow- 
ledged to be another ; and if another, it is not the 
subject of our present inquiry. But were the per- 
son or body is the same, there identity must be pre-* 
served ; since it is from thence alone that sameness 
both of body and person is denominated and known. 

If the particles which constituted the hu man body, 
when first it received its identity, were more in 
number than those which it possessed when it retir- 
ed from life, we might, without much difficulty 
behold the majority of these particles, and the iden* 
tity of the body, moving onward in progression to- 
gether, without either transfer or change. The 
extraneous particles, in this case, might either be 
inc<»*porated with the body, or thrown off to mix 
with their different elements ; while new particles 
might succeed, and neither the identity of the body, 
nor those particles which gave it stability, would 
undergo either change or decay. But instead of 
this the reverse b the case. 

The particles which belong to the embryo in the 
womb, or which form the body in the first stages of 
{iijiman infancy, are, comparatively speaking, but few 
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in number; and the greater part of these few are 
undergoing perpetual changes. New particles are 
continually adhering to the original system ; so that 
in a state of manhood, few, very few are to be found 
which composed the human body» when in an infant 
state, or when an embryo iii the womb. Yet, in the 
midst of these changes, which are daily demonstra* 
ted before our eyes, we are well assured that the 
identity of our bodies must certainly be preserved ; 
because nothing but this can. preserve the same 
person ; the two ideas must stand or fall together. 

These principles and positions being admitted 
(and I know not how they can be denied) let us* 
consider what will result from the supposition, that 
the identity of the body consists in the majority of 
these. particles, which were sown in the grave. 

If the identity of the body consists in a majority 
of those particles, which were sown in the grave, it 
must follow, that in a state of infancy the identity 
of the body must have consisted in some other thing; 
because in a st£^te of infancy, the majority of those 
particles which are sown in the grave, did not exist 
in the body. And, as it must likewise follow, that 
identity must be coeval with the body, and be inscr 
parable from it in all its stages ; it will appear that 
the »identity of the body has been transferred from 
that other thing in which it consis^ted in a state of 
infancy, to this majority of particles in which it is 
now presumed -to consist. It is foreign to our pre^ 
sent question, to decide in what this identity consist* 
ed, in an infant state ; it is sufficient to know that it 
could not have cgnsisted in that majority of parti^ 
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cles, in which it is now presumed to be found : a 
ms^ority which did not then belong to the body, iit 
which this identity was invariably lodged, and from 
which, on that account, the identity of the infant 
body must be necessarily excluded* The particles, 
which now constitute identity, must have been acr^ 
quired since ; and, in some period subsequent to an 
infant ;^tate, these particles must have incorporated 
with the body, and on that account, have acquined 
that identity; which in reality existed in the body 
previously to that incorporation* Therefore, iden* 
tity must have been transferred from Something in 
which it was originally placed, to this majority of 
particles in which it is now presumed to consist. It 
must have been transferred from that in which it 
consisted in an infant^ when this majority of parti^- 
cles was not ; to this majority of particles which has 
cfiuce been acquired, and since incorporated with 
tl^ primary system* 

It may perhaps, be said, ^* That the identity of 
the body originally consisted in the majority of par« 
tides, and it consists in the majority of particks still ; 
and so far as identity is presumed to consist in a 
majority of particles, identity is still the same." Ad- 
mitting all that is here contended for, it will not 
affect the subject under consideration ; it will not 
prove that identity, consists in a majority of those 
same particles, of which the body either is or was 
composed* It will prove the identity of the modi- 
^cation of identity^ rather than identity itself. It 
will point out that the way and manner of our iden* 

tity are still the same ; but it will not prove that 
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identity consists now in the same . individual parti- 
cles that it did then. Nay, it will irather prove the 
reverse of what it was designed to prove. The 
identity of the body cannot depend upon the same 
arrangtmmt of materials, indiscriminately chosen, 
but must depend upon the sameness of the materi- 
als themselves. To make therefore the identity of 
the body to consist in the peculiarity of modifica- 
tion, is to leave the thing modified quite out of the 
question ;. and it is to make the identity of the body 
consist in that« to which both its name and nature 
must be alike unknown. As, therefore, the iden- 
tity of tlie body must consist in the sameness of 
materials, and not in the sameness of the modifica^^ 
tion of materials, without considering whether same- 
ness will apply to the materials or not ; and, as the 
sameness of materials, cannot at those two distinct 
periods become the constituent parts of the same 
body, in both of which periods identity does exist ; 
it will follow, cither that identity is transferrable ; or, 
that identity cannot be constituted by any indiscrim- 
inate majority of particles, cohering at any given 
period in the general mass. 

That identity cannot be transferred from one 
system of atoms to another, is a proposition which, 
if not self-evident, approaches it so nearly, that it 
will be difficult to find any proof more forcible than 
the fact itself. An identi^s which can be transfer- 
red seems to involve a contradiction. Every identity 
must be the identity of something ; and, under tlie 
present consideration, it must be either the identity 
ef the former body, or of the latter ; of that body 
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which existed in a state of infancy, or of that which 
was interred in the grave. It cannot be of the for^' 
mer ; because the majority of the particles of that 
body has now given place to that of the present. 
And if it were, the circumstance of its consisting in 
the majority of the particles of an infant body, will 
effectuallv prevent it from consisting in the majority 
of the particles of that body which is interred in the 
grave ; because the majority of the particles of a 
mature body, must be much more, both in quantity 
and in number, than the whole of the body of an 
infant* And, though we suppose that identity may 
consist in the majority of th e particles of the body 
which is mature ; it will want the great part and 
principal characteristic of proving sameness in this 
which is J and that which zvas. The infant body 
existed before the majority of the present particles 
had any inherence in the general mass ; and conse- 
quently, that body must -then have had an identity 
distinct from the present. For if the identity of the 
body consist in the majority of particles, the infant 
body must have had an identity which must have< 
stood or fallen with the permanency of the particles 
. which then were. If the majority of particles be 
now the same, the former identity must still remain ; 
but, if that majority is changed, the former identity 
which depended upon, and consisted in them, must 
be totally done away. And, in either case, a trans- 
fer of identity must involve a contradiction, and 
therefore must be impossible. If the identity of the 
body be transferred, it must be an identity without 
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sameness t and if it be nol^ transferred, the identity 
of an infant's boi^y cannot be constituted by the 
majority of those particles, which, in a more ad- 
vanced state, fall into the grave. 

The final conclusion from these premises, th^re« 
fore, must be, that the identity of the body cannot 
consist either in the whole of the corporeal mass^ 
or, in any given number of partides indiscrimi' 
nately taken from that mass ; or in the majority of 
those partieles whidh fell into the grave when the 
body died. It cannot consist in the first ; forthis 
supposition would make the body of an enormous 
size, and would be contradicted also by fact, as in 
the case of cannibals. Nor can it consist in the 
(second case, which we have supposed ; for this 
would leave room Ibr many identities of the same 
body, which would be absurd* Neither can it be 
in the last ease, which we have supposed ; because 
this will lead us to suppose an identity without 
sameness, or a transfer of sameness from one sys- 
tem of atoms to another. And, as each of these 
conclusions is in itself absurd in the highest degree^ 
and carries with it its own refutation, we are finally 
led to this point, that the identity of our future bo- 
dies cannot consist in cither of the cases, which has 
hitherto been considered, or which we -have thus 
far been able to explore. 

But, whatever difficulties may attend this subject 
of our inquiry, of this we are certain, that the iden- 
tity of the body does exist ; and it seems equd^jr 
certain, that it must consist in something, wliicii 
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retains its sameness under all the changes of lifci 
the shocks of death, and must j^ntinue the same 
to eternity* 

SECTION II, 

Arguments tending to pwve^ TTiat the sameness 
(^ OUT future bodies must he constituted by 
some Oermy or Stamen s ^fui that toe now possess 
all the Evidence of a Besurrection^ which \oe can 
rationally expect in the present State. 

We have seen in the preceding section, those insu- 
perable difficulties which are connected with the 
Various modes, in which we have hitherto considered 
the identity of the human body, both in time and in 
eternity. It now remains to be considered, whether 
those objections, which are brought against the sop- 
position^ that identity consists in some germ or sta- 
Tnen^ have in them sufficient validity to counteract 
4^he probable evidence, which can be advanced in 
favour of its reality. And. also, whether we have 
or have not aH the evidence in favour of a resurrec- 
tion, which we might rationally expect in the pre- 
sent state. 

It is not improbable, that our notions of some 
germ being lodged within the compages of our* bo- 
dies, were first taken from the lips of inspiration, in 
that grand description which St. Paul has given us 
of the resurrection of the dead. It is upon thi«, as 
one leading idea, that he builds the system which he 
has there laid down. And notwithstanding the in- 
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comprehetisibleness of its nature, the perfect ana-» 
logy which subststj^ between the potvers of vegeta^ 
tjon and the final restitution of the body from the 
, grave, presents to us an evidence, which taken in 
all its parts, will render the subject before us pro« 
bable in the highest degree. 

I have akeady observed, that were the analogy 
to be minutely examined, the probability appears 
much more in favour of the resurrection, than in 
favour of vegetation ; when considered in all its 
parts, and in connection with all its circumstances. 
What once had life, we well know must have been 
capable of it ; but what was never endued with life, 
has not so much as this distant possibility to recom- 
mend it. We well know that what once had life 
must be capable of life in future; but, what never 
was endued with life^ may for aught we know, be 
so constituted as to be incapable of possessing it. 

That the body is now endued with life, we have 
^ the most unquestionable evidence ; and therefore 

may thence presume that it may be again restored , 
because we are thus assured that the materials of 
which our bodies are composed, are capable of re- 
ceiving it. But, the vegetative power of grain 
could not originally have had this evidence to re- 
commend it. Yet, in that subject which seems 
most improbable, we behold the fact actually ac- 
complished in each succeeding harvest ; and even 
this circumstance gives us every reason to believe 
that when the allotted period shall arrive, our bo- 
dies shall be reanimated also, though the ways and 
modes by which each of these is accomplished are 
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in both cases alike unknown to us, and may renuun 
so through eternity. 

By the term germ or siameiii I understand a cer, 
tain principle of future beings which was lodged in 
the human body at its primary formation ; which 
has ** grown with its growth'* through all the inter- 
mediate stages'of life ; which constitutes perpetual 
sameness; and which shall form the rudiments of 
our future bodies. That it shall remain forever as 
a radical and immoveable principle ; and shall ei- 
ther collect tnatter around it, which collected matter 
shall adhere forever, or contain within it all those 
particles which are necessary to constitute those 
bodies which we shall perpetually possess. 

On its magnitude and dimensions I will not pre. 
sume evbn to risk a thought ; and the recess of its re- 
sidence, while included in the present vehicle, is per- 
haps of such a nature as will not admit of investiga- 
tion. It may be diffused throughout the present 
body, by an innate expansive power which it pos- 
sesses, and by the shock of death it may be capable 
of such contraction, as to render it impervious to 
attack, and invulnerable by all assaults. During 
its repose in the grave, it will, no doubt, be pre- 
served from incorporating with the identity of other 
bodies, and from putting forth any operations ex- 
cept such as are peculiar to its state. 

We see this principle of sameness ^perfectly pre- 
served in every species of grain, which is around 
us ; and we can have no kind of conception that a 
germ of future wheat i:an, by any possible process, 
become a constituent part of a grain of rye, or of 
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barley. This strange commixture would break 
down t^e order which God has established in the 
empire of nature ; and finally tend to banish same- 
ness from the world. The identity of grain» must 
therefore be preserved ; and if the identity of grain 
must be preserved, why should we suppose that the 
germ of future life (in which consists the identity of 
the body) and which is now lodged within its con* 
fint* s) should be swallowed up in diversity, sooner 
than that of a simple grain, with which St. Paul has 
compared it? The same power, which has prei>erved 
and which does preserve the one, can without doubt 
preserve the other also. The order and harmony 
of all nature require it. In the case of grain, events 
have fully demonstrated it ; and the veracity of God 
is engaged to ensure to us the certainty of its pre- 
servation in man. And the evidence is of equal 
validity in both cases, so far as the progress of time 
will identify the correspondent analogy. 

There was a period in the origin of things, which 
elapsed between the creation of grain and the ' first 
harvest ; when tlie evidences of that fact, and of the 
resurrection of the human body were precisely 
the same. And, if God were now to create any 
given form of matter, endued with a ^ vegetative 
principle, as remote from all resemblance to grain, 
as it should be from the hunuui body, the cases 
would be precisely similar, and the evidences on 
both sides would be nearly equal. But, when the 
effect of vegetation should come forth to substan- 
tiate, by ocular demonstration, the certainty of its 
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germinating jiowers ; every doubt would then be 
removed from our mind. And, in process of time, 
we should view the successive changes without any 
wonder ; as mudh so, as we now view the continual 
changes of seed time and harvest, and the alternate 
vicissitudes of corruption and germination^ 

This case is precisely our owii ; it is true, we dif-* 
fer from grain, in that we move by a much slower 
process. But, the germ of future life is already 
lodged within our bodies ; it will soon be sown in 
the earthy and in the day of eternity, it shall be 
awakened into immortal life. The gVain, which is, 
fleeting and transitory, moves with speedy transition 
through all its evolutions ; we therefore behold all its 
parts in one collected view. But the human body, 
being destined for perpetual duration, and havitig an 
eternity before it, moves by slow but no less certain 
steps through those necessary changes, which, when 
once passed, can never more return* 

Under these views, how can the whole scene be 

less than wonderful^ when we survey it in all its 

parts ? In our present state, we see but in part,—* 

the sequel is reserved for another state of existence* 

An(^ in our present condition, while we see nothing 

more than the body sown, and while we are fully 

assured that the whole face of nature must be change* 

ed, before it can rise from the grave ; why do we 

look for greater evidence than even our own reason 

has taught us to expect ? Or, why do we look 

for greater evidence than the nature of the sub- 

ject can possibly afford ? The vast changes, which 

all nature must undergo before this event can be 

accomplished, have not yet taken place ; and until 
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'those changes shall be accomi^i^ied, we can npi 
saorc expect the resurrection of the body, than we 
0^ suppose that an effect can precede its cause. 

In the order of nature, the seed time must first 
exist. And, after the grain is sown, it must v^* 
tate and ^produce its fruits, before we can see the 
final result of alU Now if we stop at any stage in 
fois progress, and in that stage attempt to decide 
upon the certointy or uncertainty of the future 
event, without waiting the arrival of that period in 
iK^iich alone the final result can be expected to ap* 
^ar ; we have in such cases nothing more to ex* 
pect, than disappointment and error, as the just re^ 
Ward of our indescretion and presumpti(»i. 

Just such is the ease before us. The seed is 
tf ready in existence ; in many cases we have seen 
it sown. But the final harvest, nothing but the 
season of harvest can produce. - AikI, as this s^a« 
son of harvest is lodged beyond the boundaries of 
Our present state, we can expect no more evidence 
oi> this side of the grave ; and what further evi* 
dence the subject may be capable of affording, we 
must assuredly die to know. ^ . 

As to the certainty of the result, we have fo5 our 
ground- work the whole analogy of nature, and the 
infiillibie declaration of God ; and they who doubt, 
under these circumstances, will not be satisfied with 
any thing short of ocular demonstration. But, I ap- 
peal to any man,— can ocular demonstration possi- 
My take place in the present state ? Can you prove 
to any man or men, by ocular demonstration, the re* 
•Urrection of the humanbody, without calling eter- 
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wSty t6 yoiir aid? The §auib of the question M^ 
yolVes etei^ty; it c^eessarily refers to another 
itorld; aad to have ocular demonstration of an 
HviBt^ is^dch Tiecessarily refers to etsmfty, withotit 
eternity, includes a contradiction. Atid, if ocnlar 
demoiistration cannot be obtakied^ ive must be con- 
|;ent wi^ such evidence as God has placed within 
our reach. We have ail the proof that the proi- 
gres^ve state of the subject can aiEord; and to ex- 
pect niore b unreasonable and unjust. 

But» when the times of restitution shall arrive } 
and the great period which is appointed by the 
d!5tnient of heaven^ for the renovation of humml 
nature, shall be accomplished ; we shall then, wilii«» 
out doubt, have all that reasicxn to expect the event 
to oorre^xxid with the elapsing period, which we 
have ifeow to remain without it ; and to be satisfied 
wifth such evidence as we have. But, until that 
period arriYes, we have ha -mote reason to cha^|e 
the doctrine of the resurrectmn with an insufficiency 
of evidence^ than we have to attribute to a grain of 
wheat a want of frmtfiilness, before the great pro- 
cess of nature has passed upon it. 
; Objections ikiay here be urged agunst the anal- 
ogy between v^etation and the resurrection, from 
the disproportion of time in which the bodies of 
men repose in the grave. For answers to these 
objections, I refer the reader to chapter five, and 
section-three of this work. 

Admitting this germ, or principle of identity, for 
which I contend, to have existed in a seminal state 
from the first to the last of the human race ; then 
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every movement of time, which has elapsed from 
Adam down to the present hour, must have had its 
influence m an equal manner, upon all the individ- 
uds of the human race, who have ever lived, or shall 
live to the latest periods of time. All, therefore^ 
in the natural process will be alike prepared ; and 
will be equally ready when the trumpet shall sounds 
to start forth at once into life and immortality* 

The short interval of life, I consider of no mo- 
ment, when compared to that stupendous range of 
time which reaches from creation, down to the day 
of judgment. It can be no more than a single point, 
which loses itself in the vast abyss with which if is 
connected. The importance of time can only be 
estimated from its connection with moral action. 
As it stands in relation to the grand process of that 
germinating principle, which shall be the stamen of 
our future bodies in eternity ; it can be but as the 
minutest drop to the unbounded ocean, or as an 
insenisible atom on the shore. . It may, neverthe- 
less, be a necessary and a constituent part of the 
great process itself, through which we must passf 
and even the inequalities of the duration of human 
life, may be as necessary as life itself, to form and 
ffomplete the minute parts of the apiazing^ whole. 
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SECTION III. 

TTie Objections against the Idea of a Germ^ as con- 
stituting the Identity of the Bod^ hereof ter, ?io 
Argument against its Certainty. Several Objec- 
tions considered. Several Changes of our Bod- 
ies highly probable. 

We have already seen in some of the preceding 
sections, the difficulties which obstruct our progress 
in the various suppositicms which we have formed. 
Wie; are fully satisfied that a principle of identity 
must iexist ; but that which constitutes it, is not so 
easy to explore. We have already considered those 
suppositions, which place the identity of the body 
in all the particles which were deposited in the grave ; 
and we have been led to obstacles which are not 
only insurmountable, but big with absurdities of the 
grossest nature. The same or sifnilar obstructions 
have presented themselves before us in that suppo* 
sition, which places the identity of the body in the 
greatest number of particles indiscriminately taken, 
ejither at the moment of the interment of the body, 
or at any previous period of life. The certainty of 
the principle obliges us to explore another region ; 
and we are driven to some immoveable stamen as 
our last resort. 

Whatever it may be, which constitutes the inden- 
tity of the body, it must be a something which re- 
tains an immoveable permanency in the midst of 
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fluctuation ; and continues the same through all 
those changes which the body is destined to under- 
go. Nothmgt therefore, can be so congenial to the 
case before us as the supposition which we now 
imikc ;. that some radical particles must be Jixd 
Within usy which eojistitute our sameness through' 
all f be mutations q/ life; a»d which^ remaining 
in a state 0/ incarruptibilit}^^ shall putjarth a ger* 
mniating power beyond the grave^ (tnd 6e the germ 
of our future bodies. 

Of the term itself, a defmitioii has. been alreidjr 
givQi ; and I now proceed to exanniae the prills* 
cipal objections bj which it is op|>06ed* It has beeii 
said, that, ** If in the present tvfe, we suj^)ose the 
identity of the body to be lodged in any given nt»»^ 
ber of immoveable particles ; a part must then con** 
stitute the whole, whicti is an evident absurdity.'^ 

That a ihewy which makes a part to^ constitute a 
xBholemusX necessarily be erroneoos^ I am williiig 
ta allow ; beesGse the supposition inchide^ a con* 
trapdiction. But, that such absurdities wiH feSow^ 
from the sopposilidn and premises before us ; is to* 
me neither elear nor satisfactory. Oil tlie contrary, 
the objection which has been started wfflf not appfy 
to the case in hand ; but t6 subjects witb which €mr 
inquiry has liftle or no connection. 

The subject before us is not an inquiry into the 
constituent parts of the human body ; but into its 
identity. It is not its numerical parttcteSy but the 
satneness of personality. TTiesc are distinct ideas, 
and^ can only have in this view, a distant connec- 
iSon w&hf one another. The ninnericaf particles, of 
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which 6ur bodies bre composed, are in a state ct 
perpctoal flux ; but sinee sanieness of person re« 
mains 4inder eveiy change which these numerical 
particles undergo, it plainly follows, that ikat ia 
whioh sailbeiiess consists, must remain immoveable 
also; and h^noe it follows, that , those particles 
which eonstitute the whole' body, and the identity 
of that body, must necessarily be distinct from onef 
another. For certain it is, that if the sameness of 
the body consisted in all the numerical particles of 
which th^t body was composed, sameness mast be 
capable of a transfer; and, consequently, must be 
destroyed by the supposition which we are obliged 
thus to admit, that the identity of the body must 
not only be compatible with those changes whicb 
the body perpetually undergoes ; but mt|st be 
lodged in some secret recess which these changes 
cannot reach* 

Having thus two distinct ideas, one of the idea* 
tity of the body, and the other of the component ot 
numerical part$ of which the body i^ formed, wt 
can plainly perceive that the latter may change, 
.while the former remains perfect and entire ; and 
the reason is, because the former is not dependent 
upon the latter for its existence. It therefore fol- 
lows, that the admission of an inherent principle, 
which shall become a germ of future life, havii^ 
only a remote connection with these floating parti- 
cles which occasionally form the body, cannot in- 
clude within it that contradiction which the objec? 
tion has supposed. For,, if to admit a germ or 
principle of identity, will oblige us to admit thait m 
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part must contain or comprehend a whde^ then no 
such distinct ideas can possibly be formed'as those 
which have been pointed out. The objection itself is* 
founded upon a supposition, that the identity of the 
body must consist in the numerical partiqled^ of 
which the whole mass is evidently composed. One 
of thede two points must therefore, be given up ;-* 
either that which makes a part to comprehend a 
whole, which is the amount of the objection,, or that 
which supposes the identity of the body to remain, 
amidst the changes which its numerical parts tin* 
dergo, because they are incpmpatible* with each 
other. But, as the latter of these points is founded 
upon fact, and the former which is included in the 
objection upon theory ;— as the latter is founded 
upon ocular demonstration, and the former is only 
speculatively probable ; — ^as the latter can appeal to 
visible proof in the growth and changes which are 
conspicuous in the human body, and the former 
can only appeal to abstract hypothesis ; it is certain, 
I think, beyond all reasonable doubt^ that the nu- 

* Their incompatability arises from this consideration z The 
contradiction, which the objection supposes, can only be admit< 
ted to exist, while we suppose the identity of the body to be 
lodged in all its numerical parts. The yery instant that we 
suppose a distinction between the numerical particles at large, 
and that principal, or germ, in which identity consists ; that very 
instant we destroy the contradiction which has been supposed, 
and reconcile our own views with those suppositions which 
have been made. And therefore, because the identity of -the 
body is not presumed to extend to the whole mass ; it cannot be 
charged with a contradiction, which on account of distinction is 
tendered inconsistent with its nature. 
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merical parts of the body may change, while its 
identity remains entire. And, as this fact is in- 
compatible with the supposition, that a part must 
comprehend a whole, but is perfectly compatible 
with the idea of a germ, as constituting the idea* 
tity of the body, the evidence is at once decisive 
and unquestionable. The conclusion, therefore, is 
that our idea of a germ does not include the con- 
tradiction, which the objection has supposed— that 
a " part must contain or comprehend a zvhole ;" and 
we may safely admit, that the identity of the body 
may consist in some germ, as we have supposed, 
without involving ourselves either in absurdities or 
contradictions. 

Whatever is probable, and involves neither ab- , 
surdity nor contradiction, may be with safety ad* 
xnitted in speculative reasonings ; but the idea of a 
germ is probable, and includes neither absurdity 
nor contradiction ; and therefore the idea of a germ 
may with safety be admitted, as that in which the 
identity of the body does consist. 

It has frequently been said, that "all germs must 
contain within themselves the individual parts of 
that future production which shall be hereafter;'* 
and even this has been advanced as an argument 
against the admission of that germ, for which I am 
contending. But, this objection, together with the 
arguments by which it has been supported, is rather 
fictitious than real.* It is founded upon a supposi- 
tion, which is taken for granted as being a fact, 
but which in reality is destitute of proof. 

Kk 
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That all germs must contain within them a vir- 
tual energy^^ to produce that being or thing, of 
trhich they are the germs, must without all doubt 
be admitted ; but this is a notion, distinct from that 
which supposes that all the individual parts are ac<> 
tually there. The radical energy to produce, may 
exist, without including any thing of formal being. 
Where all the parts are in actual existence, noth^ 
ing more can be necessary, than simple developc- 
ment, to unfold the latent members which were pri* 
marily inherent. But, this will not be consistent 
with the idea which we have of a germ* 

If all the parts of that body, which shall be here*- 
after, are now included in its present germ of future 
existence, as parts, ,and nothing but simple deve* 
lopement be necessary to render formal existence 
visible ; no new accession of extraneous particles 
can be deemed necessary ; because the admitting of 
the necessity of new particles to fill up anyggiven 
vacuities, implies previous imperfection in that for* 
mal existence, which was admitted. We have as 
much reason to admit formal perfection, as we have 
formal existence ; and the same arguments, which 
will militate against the one, must necessarily mili* 
tate against the other. That formal perfection 
does not exist, is demonstrated by fact; and from 
this source we are fully assured that those argu-> 
meiits, which would announce it, must of necessity 
be wrong. And, without all d iibt, could we view 
formal existencej with the same precision as wc 
vi^w formM perfections we should see equal reason 
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Co discard both. Even the term germ itself implies 
prematurity and imperfection; and we have as 
much reason to suppose that this imperfection and 
prematurity applies to die formality^ as well as to 
the completion of existence. 

When we turn our thoughts to the germ of fu- 
ture being, as it applies to the bodies which shall 
be hereafter ; there are two views in which it may 
be contemplated. Thtjirst of these, is to view the 
germ as being a fixed principle, to which extrane« 
ous atoms shall adhere to complete the frame ; and 
the second is to view this germ as including all 
those particles which are necessary to constitute 
that body which shall survive the grave. On both 
ef these we will make some remarks. In the first 
of the^ views, a germ can only be considered as a 
radical or seminal principal, which becomes the 
foundation of the future body ; and is that, from 
whence future life shall eminate. That it is that 
fixed principle which shall survive the grave ; 
SiTOund which future atoms shall rally, and to which 
they shall adhere, to form that body which we shall 
possess for ever. 

If the germ of being, which constitutes the cha- 
racteristic of animals and plants, and which in real- 
ity seminally contains their essential powers^ were 
to contain within itself in the present life, the for- 
mal parts of those bodies, which are to succeed ia 
future generaticms ; then nothing more than simple 
developement would be necessary to complete the 
future mass ; ud* would the adherence of any addi- 
tional atom, be nedbssary to give a comj^etion 
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which must be supposed to be inherent. But, to 
admit this supposition, would be to make an end 
of all* distinctions between degrees of ponderosity 
and degrees of magnitude ; it would be to annihi- 
late those degrees which exist in each, in proportion 
to the specific quantity of matter that they contain. 
This would, in fact, involve an absurdity ; because 
it would make a part to contain a whole. But to 
admit only a mode of material existence, which in^ 
eludes within.it a virtual, or potential energy to 
produce a future body, and from which, all degrees 
of magnitude and ponderosity are perfectly excluded 
in the consideration ; the supposition will exclude 
the absurdities of the last sentence, while the germ 
itself will retain the capability of becoming the foun- 
dation and permanent principle of that future body^ 
which is presumed to result from it. 

That all causes include their effects, will, perhaps, 
be denied by none ; but we cannot conceive, from 
admitting this axiom, that effects reside ' in their 
causes in a formal manner ; or that the effect can 
exist in its cause, in the charac|er of an effect. All 
that we can possibly conceive by such language, is, 
tliat a virtual energy resides in the cause, adequate 
to produce that effect which we attribute to it, when 
brought into actual operation. 

Were we to suppose, that the fruit which any 
given tree should produce, actually existed in the 
tree itself in a formal manner ; the effect would, in 
inany cases, be much greater thau'its cause, whic|i 
we are well assured is totally impossible. And, in 
like manner, could we suppose, that all the Individ- 
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iial parts of all the posterity of Adam,, were- actually 
and formally resident within die loins of our great 
progenitor ; it would raise him into a state of being 
monstrous and absurd. It seems, therefore, more 
congenial with our ui^derstandings and judgments, 
to suppose that Adam possessed the power, of be* 
getting his posterity, than to conceive that all fai» 
posterity, to the latest periods of time, were actually 
included or resident within him. It is in this view^ 
than an effect may with the utmost propriety, be 
said to reside within its cause. The cause must 
possess a virtual energy, which it is capable of ex- 
erting; in order to produce those effects, which 
time only can ripen into maturity, and which n^ust 
look back to this cause as the origin of their 
existence. 

- • But, ev^n admitting, in the progress of reasoning, 
that all effects actually reside within their causes;^ 
and that the germ of being, for which I contend, as 
applying exclusively to the human body, contains 
within it all the minute and insensible parts of that 
body which shall be ; I say, admitting that these 
effects have this formal existence, yet 1 have no 
conception that this supposition would involve the 
resurrection in any difficulty. For, in the case be- 
fore us it could not be said to contain within it, the 
numerical particles of the body which noiv xV, but 
of that body which shall be ; and, therefore, those 
difficulties which may be inseparable from this mode 
©f accounting for seminal existence in the present 
life, can have no kind of application beyond the 
grave* I now proceed to th^ second view. * 
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The bodies, whidh shall be raised hereafter from 
Ae sleep of death, we are fully satisfied, will be of 
t refined and spiritual nature so far as ipatter in its 
ttiost exalted state can be abstracted from its grossi 
liess^ without losing 9x/y essential property of its 
Mture. Under these circumstances, the real num« 
ber of particles which is necessary to form that im« 
mortal and spiritual body which shall be, may be 
considerably less than that which is necessary ta'^ 
form those bodies which we have in the present life« 
With the powers of expansion we are but little 
acquainted ; it is a term when applied to the parti-. 
eles of matter^ to which we can hardly annex any 
precise idea ; and we are therefore unable to calcu« 
late upon its extent. How far those particles which 
shall compose our bodies hereafter, may be capable 
of dilation, and of admitting vacuities in their min- 
Yite recesses, in order to give extension to the ex- 
tremities of the body which they shall compose, it 
is impossible for us to say. But, even simple ex« 
tension may supply the place of matter ; and tend 
to spiritualize the body which shall survive the 
grave. On these grounds, an inconsiderable num- 
ber of particles may be sufficient to form ^e body ; 
and that portion which now constitutes its identity, 
may perhaps contain within it all those atoms which 
may be necessary to the formation of a spiritual 
body beyond the grave. 

The power of expansion, wheh applied to matter, 
will open to our view a field of wonders which we 
cannot fathom ; and, like that space which suggests 
to ui the idea of its existence, it seems an ocean 
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without bottom and without shore. It is a pathless 
region, in which we may wander in endless excur«' 
sions, till we completely lose ourselves in our owA 
contemplations. 

As the future bodies, which we expect to pos- 
sess beyond the grave, will be iighif aclivt^ and 
volatile i and as the matter of which they will be 
composed, will be so far refined, that it will become 
comparatively spiritual in it3 nature; we are led 
immediately to conclude, that the specific quantity 
of matter which will be necessary then, can bear 
but a small proportion to the quanti^ which is now 
requisite. The changes which our present bodies 
must undergo corroborate this truth ; and induce 
lis to believe that we have more particles now, than 
we shall have then. 

The particles expanded into a tenuity, with which 
we are but imperfectly acquainted, may sustain their 
relative positions in the future system ; and com* 
plete that organization which will be necessary for 
the state which these bodies shall inherit. And^ 
while the density of the parts which are so neces* 
sary in the present economy of life, shall be remov* 
ed ; the particles themselves which constituted it, 
must be removed also, because not wanted. This 
removal must therefore lighten the mass of its cum« 
berous load ; and contribute towards that activity^ 
tenuity^ and energy^ which shall remain forever. 
Our uniform expectations tend to confirm these 
observations; because they find a mirror in every 
Reeling heart* 
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The precise quantity of matter which' may ht 
necessary to comjilete that organization wliich our 
bodies will then possess^ may be but exceedingly 
small. For, as the present organs tliemselves -will 
undergo surprising changes, and those parts which 
required the greatest compactness and density of 
materials, will, in all probability be done away ; a 
small portion, of matter may be sufficient to fix those 
organs in a state of perpetual vigour, which have 
ripened in the grave, and which shall flourish in 
eternity. And, therefore, the germ which is now 
lodged within us in some secret and unapproaeha* 
able recess of oqr, bodies, may contain within itself 
all those numerical particles, which may be neces* 
sary to form that future spiritualized body, which 
shall succeed to this which we now possess. 

The modification, indeed, of those particles 
which shall remain, must be totally changed ; and 
perhaps they may be differently combined ; so that 
what now forms but an invisible portion may be 
diffused on every side. Arid by the peculiar con- 
figuration of the parts, and exquisite disposition of 
the constituent materials ; this portion may be ca- 
pable, through the power of expansion, of engross- 
ing the same superfices of space as our present bod* 
ies now engross. 

It may, perhaps, be said, ** that the above obser- 
vations will make a part to contain a whole.*' I ad- 
mit the fact, but deny the absurdity which perhaps 
may be inferred. The utmost that can be said is 
this, that these observations make a part of that 
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«^di ;fila// be hera^er^ wHck may h^ done withr 
eutabsordity or contradtctioB. 

Of the various changes whic^ euf btodies flhall 
nndergo, w^ can form but i&adequate coooeptioiia f 
and these bonceptiona must he niuc)i cmifuiw4» 
Even the atatbns which our futuite ho^m are 4ea» 
lined to occupy, demand an im^ortai^t ehang^ an 
their eonstituiion ; and afford much.oofwobomting 
evidence to aupport the aentiment now facfiire na* 

When all the intcatinea ahall be deatroyed^ and 
blood shall be no loi^r necesaaiy to repair the 
system — -when the mediums of nutrition shall be 
done away — when the organs of respiration, and 
generation shall be for ever removed — and all dis^ 
tinctions of bc% ahall be aboU$hedp*«-w^ see convinc* 
ing reasons why a large proportion of ot|r prasent 
materials may be spared. The removal of these 
organs, and.consequently of the materials of which 
they are formed, must make a considerable deduc- 
tion from the general stock, aa well as form a new 
cpodi in human existence. On Aeae considem*^ 
tions, the reductimi in real quantity must be so 
great, as to leave no occasion for more particles 
than what the germ itself may be able to supply,^ 
without the admission of any new atom intp any part 
of the ^iritualized ayatem. 

In the mean while, die exterior of the humim 
figure may be preserved entire, in all its parts ; and 
even the particular turn of those features^ aa4 coun- 

L 1 . 
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tenahces,* hf which we shdl be kUe to recoguase 
our departed firienda^ wiH be secured from the in- 
juries of death and the dissolution of the grave» 
They will, in all probability, be considerably im- 
{novecl by the changes which the body shall have 
undergone; at once heightened by the flush of 
youth which shall never fade ; with vigour which shaH 
never decay ; and with life which shall never end. - 
The particular manner, in which this radical prin- 
ciple, which now constitutes the identity of the hu- 
man body exists, is too obscure for our developed 
ment ; too mysterious for our researches. It may 

* Against the supposition, that the same exterior figure) and 
particular turn of features and countenances will be preserved) 
nofwifhstanding the changes which the body will undergo^ 
it may perhaps be objected, <« f hat bodily defects and deformi- 
ties will be perpetuated also/* To this I answer, that what is 
thus presomeiil, is by no means a ne^cessavy consequence of the 
theory for which I contend. It is more than probable, that 
those deformities which we now behold,- are lodged in those 
extraneous parts which are but mere appendages to the princi- 
ple of bodily identity. We are confirmed in this opinion, by 
eircumstances of ddly observaticm. When we compare the 
thriyeiled m«sclcs offourscdrfj with the blush of beauty whiqk 
the age of nineteen exhibits ; we cannot but perceive compari- 
live deformity. And yet we are fully assured that sameness of 
fierson has continued under all the stages of variation. The 
same observations may be made on the complexion of those 
countenances, which shall be preserved. In this aiso, we be* 
hold in the present life some diminutive changes. The process 
of corruption may therefore renovate the cpmplexion as well 
as the body, and bring the whole of the human race to a standi 
ardof external beauty^ of which we are incompetent to form 
adequate conceptions^ 
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be SO far distended as to pervade the whole masB 
<^. matter of which our bodies are composed ; or at 
least, may form those attenuated outlines, which 
give permanency to our fisstf ures ; and to which *ex- 
traneous matter adheres in the present life. To this 
portion the organs may be annexed; or periiapft 
within its confines they may be lodged; and those 
particles which are vitally united to it, ia^ any stage 
9f our present being, in all probability become parts 
of our bodies, from partaking of that common lifi: 
which appears to be connected with it. In this 
view, it becomes a medium of action, through which 
the exterior organs communicate intelligence to the 
immaterial spirit, with which it is connected, and to 
which it is allied. And, when the immaterial spirit 
which is most probably united to this principle of 
identity, shall be removed ; then this principle of 
identity shall be withdrawn from its distention, or 
at least shall cease to operate ; and retiring into ' 
itself, the whole body shall sink into a lifeless mass« 

From the latent properties of this principle, it is 
highly probable that it may.diflfuse its attenuated 
fibres, through those parts which may be considered 
as the principal seats of life ; while even that flexi- 
bility of texture which is inseparable froni it^ nature, 
may add to the permanency of its being, and unite 
its materials witli an adhesion which shall continue 
forever. 

Capable of retiring within itself, when any of the 
organical parts are wounded,^ through which it had 
been diffused, it will lose no part by such exterior 
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mutikitioBk. like the aeniitiTe ^UMf it will skriak 
ft%>m tbt txnxdtk of rieleiice, tad hang upon ite owa 
o^otre like the world which we lobabit. The lobe« 
of UMter, tft-M^ wfaioh it had been diAiaed, 4a«C 
flh>di Which it is now driven by toaxt; no iangae 
Itble to petf^mi Aie Aindions wMch weie pecuhar 
to th^ir sflMiotH while united to the prindpleibf iden« 
Atf^ may remain tvhile the iisea of them are totaily 
wHhdmwiH ^aid notbifig cbntanuea hot the coafigifr* 
tatioh «f pttftsw 

Thii( germv in Whidi the idealti^ of the bodjr Is 
lodged, having i^tired from the forsakoi fsrt, le* 
movira with the removal 4Df itself^ eXL that enei*gjr 
which can di^titiguish the organs from the mere 
]Aiodffication of matter ; and will .be picpared to 
difftrsie tills ^nei^y which now leaides within itself^ 
1Jhl*dugh any nbw particlea which may be vitaUjr 
tinitcfd toit. And, as all mattiar is in its own iia^ 
fore indorr ufjtible, and therefore placed be)road the 
influence of dissolution and decay ; when this germ» 
either with or without new patticles of mattor which 
shaH edtetot m-o^nd it, uniting with its immatertal 
pawner, shaH retire into a more peraaanimt Tegtoni 
where it shall be for ever removed from those ex<t 
temal caus^ which in our piesent slate are capable 
6f de^tft-<^ng the adhesidii and cement of msltter in 
althosi every for*m; it shall commenoe a mode pf 
being which shall continue thfough eternity. .For» 
What being soever shall inhabit a state into which 
nothing shall enter, and in which nothing can exist 
that is oapable of conducting it towards a state of 
dissolution, that being, whatsoever may be the mq? 
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dibbaticm cf its «ltare» mi4st neocafiaiily be unmoF* 
taly »id a>ii9ef um^y nmsl owtiiwe for ever* 

It is to iftis c^rm of fufew^ beiiig that the imma- 
terial ii^ptrit is, Most probsiti^^ ufik^d^a the present 
Mfe» ilMxu^ly ways and Wioi^ wUch we catmot 
ootti^'hend ; and it is to Ithb that it shall be agam 
Bomited, .mid «ri& Which it .ihidl coatiaae for ever* 
1VliScan;a state of timoii with the spmtj ia thislife, 
BS- monortai partcHBT cattseci it tO'Oe 'Cuitusect turoiifiSuL 
the vital parts of the Corporeal mass. But, after 
this apkituvas liwlfadrnwni, it shrivelled and retired 
dtseK. Durii^ this state xd separation, it 
in 'S. toipid state,; iHit when a reumoa 
ihsdl agaan i^ke f^oci, it mil again put forth its ex* 
psteive powers. And» as the union shall be per- 
p^ual, it shall ootttinue ia a cbffused state, never 
mose to siiA: into « «b^e i<tf torpor and inactivity. 
: In our estimation of msfterial ofc^cts, and csdcu- 
ktito upon them, we decide i^pon the quantity of 
d^reiit i>odies of equal magnitudes b|y^ the specific 
gravity of each* But, in that ^ate where gravity 
(riiall probably be done away, and be removed from 
matter^ our ostimate of its quantl^ must be with- 
out a guide ; beeause the standard by which we 
measured ^uanttty^ will be unknotvn ; and unless 
some WW standard shall be attained.by us> the spe- 
cific f^^uatttity of which our bodies shall be composed 
must continue unknown for ever. 

TJnddr these circumstances, when all gmvity shall 
beTemo^Vfod from that matter of which our bodies 
shall bercomposed : it wiU be impossible to ascer- 
tain what degrees of s<didity they shall contain ; and 
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the soliditj being unknowfii the extent of their vola*- 
tility must be unknown also. That part, therefore^ 
which now forms but a miau^ portion, but contains 
the identity of our bodies, may have, compacted 
within it, a sufficiency of solidity to form all the parts 
of our agile and volatile bodies, which we shall in«« 
herit in a future world. The loss of gravity may^ 
contribute to establish its activity ; and the impulse^ 
of the will may supersede the necessity of muscular 
extortion. And the body under these circumstances, 
may be capable of a transition from place to place, 
with a velosity somewhat analagous to that of light. 
The final result of these reasonings therefore is, 
(hat though it is highly probable that a multitude of 
particles will uniie hereafter with that priocipleiK 
which constitutes the identity of our bodies here ;^ 
yet there can be no absohite necessity that uiynew 
particles must be united, or that all, or even the 
majority of those which had been vitally united to 
ihe body in any given period of its existence, should 
again come forth, in the resurrecticxi, to form theso 
bodies which we liope to possess hereafter. If these 
reasonings and conclusions be admitted, all those 
objections which are drawn from ihe changes of our 
bodies, are at once obviated ; and those questions 
which are proposed about the sameness of numeri- 
cal particles are fiiUy answered, without involving 
any difficulties of a serious nature. 

The particles, which had occasicmally adhered to 
the body, (in admitting this theory) may incorporate 
with various bodies, without interfering with the 
identity of either ; or interrupting the linal complex 
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tioQ oi our ifatuit ' etherial fraknes. In this view, we 
plainly discover faomr corruption may put on inccnr- 
ruption ; Ik)W this mortal may put on immortality ; 
and how that iii4iieh was sown a natural, shall i^ 
raised a spiritual bocly ; and also how this spiritual 
body shidl edure throughout eternity, without 
involving those difficulties, which on any : other 
principles seem cosmected with the resurrection of 
the dead. 

The loeH notions, which we have of justice and 
injustice; as they apply to the claims of each and 
every particle, as having a portion in the resurrec<« 
tion, cannot be involved iii the theory before us. All 
matter is in iUelf unconscious and inert ; and must 
for that reason be alike incapable of pleasure or of 
pain. Exaltation and degradation must be wholly 
inapplicable: and remunerative justice must be 
totally discharged from the situation, which the par* 
tides may finally occupy. 

That vitaliQr, to which alone moral action could 
have any possible relation, and which alone can in- 
volve the moral and remunerative justice of God; 
must be exclusively confined to this principle of 
identity, and to that;* immaterial spirit to which it is 
at once united and allied. And, as both shall retain 
their respective energies throughout eternity, the 
divine justice will appear conspicuous in rewarding 
and punishing those individuals, in their spirits and 
in the essential properties of their bodies, both of 
which in unalienable sameness shall continue for 
€ver. And, although multitudes of those atoms, 
which in the present life were connected with the 
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permaiiMt prineipks of Ae hoif, atall fiesepimiied, 
and sepBTSLUs^ for ev«r ; «nd, aMbough noadd|tioii4 
particles should succe^ to supfiy their places ; yet 
as the principle of identity is sdU the same that it 
ever had been, nothing can. be said to be removed 
from it, which was capable bf moral . action ; oi 
which isnofw capable either of reward orpuhish* 
ment, because incapable of joy or pain; ^id which 
, consequently, cannot involve the justice of Gpod. 

The particles, whkh have been sepamced from. 
Ifaeir former connection, duiing any part of the pro« 
cess of nature, either tu life, or during the repose 
of the grave can feel no int^^est whatsoever in ^ 
changes which they have undergone $ or in the fu* 
iure purpose to which tihey may be applied. To 
•* float in the breeze, or shiver in the grass,*' to roll 
in the ocean, or to become stationary in the rock^ 
must be of equal incUfierence ; because, removed 
from their union with that principle of vitality with 
which diey were once connected, diey must be inca- 
pable of all sensation. They can only possess those 
essential properties which are inseparable fix>m the 
substance <4* matter, to which rewards and punish- 
ments cannot ap{dy. The Divine justice is not 
therefore involved in the question before us ; nor 
is it bound to coUect together the numerical parti- 
cles, which, at any given period of existence, ^weve 
united with the principle of identity, which shall be 
preserved for ever, from aH mutatim and decay. 
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SECTION IV. 

Probable ArgumentSy That the Changes through 
which our Bodies have already passed^ are a 
Grdundii)ork of future expectations ; and ensure^ 
upon principles of Analogy ^ the Resurrection qf 
the Human Body. 

This portion of matter which constitutes the 
identity of the body, being forsaken by its immate- 
rial partner at the hour of death, and separated from 
those gross materials which were found adhering to 
it in the present life ; must commence at the period 
of its resurrection, a form of life which we cannot 
adequately comprehend. We are, therefore, about 
to enter a region, in which comparative analogy 
must be our only guide. 

; That there are in the human soul new fiiculties^ 

which have not yet unfolded themselves, we have 

much reason to believe ; when we turn our thoughts 

to what b past* And, from finding those faculties^ 

whiqh we have in the present state of our existence^ 

exacdy suited to the station which God has called 

us to sustain ; we are led to conclude that those 

i^ulties which shall be unfolded hereafter, willpos* 

s^ss an appropriate ; relation to those objects with 

tvhich wfS sliall be conversant ; and be peculiarly 

adapted^'to those regions which we shall then inha* 

bit* Why then may we not infer from just analogy 

that the ^ame.or similar changes will take place in 

its material partner, though the ways and modes in 

.\irhicb the$e changes shall be accomplished in botli. 

Mm 
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arc alike unknown ? In our present state, we dis* 
cover in the soul tlibf^e ^kcUltks which are suitable 
to its present condition i and from what is otifokle4 
we calculate upon what lies concealed. And, from 
those bodily powers which we po!&sess, we presume 
upon those which are reserved to put forth their 
vigour, when the process of the grave shall be pass«> 
ed away, and time shall conduct us to the regions 
of fctirtity. 

These analogical condUBions are warraf)l6d td "M 
by our contemplations of what has already tbk^il 
place in man, both in Ym material and IntelteClual 
powers^ The astonishing changes w^ich ^1 huttiaii 
beings undergo, froii their first formaikm m thft 
tvomb, till they reach tiie d^enitli of tfaelt mat^rid 
and intellectual powers, arefects whi^h b«d defiance 
to comparative calculations; they outs^tt* all dttt 
conjectures, and even arrest imposslbiiity in its 
mfinite distance from us. 

In the womb. We discover nochii% higliif thoti k 
oi^anic or vegetative life. But the cbaYige 6f statibn 
produces a change in condition, which h at 4)ne^ 
astonishing and incomprehensiblet Ot^s^ic, t>f 
vegetative life immediately subsides, and gives place 
to that which is anlma), the instant that all iniknt 
enters the world ; and respiration, which w^ petv 
fectly unknown befote, becomes now essetitiat!^ 
Iiecessary to future animal life. Ti^iBc are facts, ' 
which are self-evident, If then, the ohattge of «ur 
station from the womb to the present life, be pm>. 
ductive of changes in our manner of existence ;*HN.if 
we, Irom organic or veg^Wivc lif^ 'pr^eed t# 
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that whwh b O/i/ma/, wd frow a»i>la/ to th^t wWch 
iBfiHipnal s why mAy we aot justly iofcr^ when a 
iimilar or a greater change shall pass upon us at 
dffiath, which w)U totally alter our manoer of exis? 
teoce, that a sin^ilar or greater change will take 
place in those bodily powers, as well as mental fat 
tulties which we possess ? 

, In our embryo state, our fkculties and powers 
Kere exactly suited to our vegetative situation ; all 
vas dormant^ sluggish, inactive^ auid almost un* 
known. In our present station those f4culties 
wbich bad ripened through our infant process, pu£ 
forth their powers ; and are evidently accommuda* 
ted to Ae station which we now occupy, and which 
they, were destined to fill. And such, i(i all proba« 
biltty, may be the nature of their constitution, that 
nothing but the process of the womb, the vegetative 
msu^ner of life, and the animal conditio^ througl|i 
which we have passed, could ca 1 forth these powers 
into their present state of par tialljf mature existence^ 
Every thing, which is produced by God, is the 
fesolt o£ the most consummate wisdom ; the order 
of natune cannot be inverted, nor can.hiunan inge# 
tmity amend the plai^ which we behold. The book 
pf nature aferds us an exposition of these truths ^ 
tuitin no branch does mfinite wisdom appear with 
more conspicuous lustre, than in the formation of 
man ; and ii) diose progressive steps, thrpugh which 
he is obliged to pass, from organic or vegetative ex- 
istence to the maturity of the preseut life. 
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If our reasoning powers had been bestowed v^aa 
i[is> while we were confined within the womb, thc^ 
woidd evidently ha^e been in that state; bestowed 
in vain. And if that vegetative life, which we then 
possessed, had been withholden, life itself would 
have been impossible, according to all our modes of 
reasoning. In like manner, if vegetative life had 
been coinmunicated to man in bis matui^ state» 
even animation would b^ an affliction ; and if, in 
thb mature state, our reasoning powers had been 
denied, life itself would be little better than an iiw 
tolerable burden. Thus then, the powers which 
God has bestowed, both mental and bodily v are 
OKactly fitted to those stations which he has called 
us to occupy ; and we are obliged by the force ef 
unquestionable evidence, to acquiesce in tbi^ con« 
elusion, — ^That God in all his works has maniftsted 
perfection, and that he has not mad^ any thing in 
vain. 

. The remarks, which have been made in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, are founded upon a supposition, 
that such an inversion was possitde as that which has 
been stated ; and in the iconclusions, which have been 
drawn, we see the fatal consequences which would 
ensue if that possibility were reduced to £acU But, 
that such events are even possible in all their pa^, 
^ I am far from admitting. The progress- of those 
. gradations, through which we hav6 passed,- was 
without all doubt niecessary, to call our faculties and 
powers from their immature to their present state ; 
and on that account, it formed a necessary step tp^ 
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.Walds diis perfection which the human powers 
liave attained. If, therefore, the changes which I 
have presumed, had taken place, thej must hav« 
ini^lved absurdities which are inseparable from the 
posttbifity which has been pi^sumed. We must, in 
this case j have presumed that maturity could have 
taken place in a state of immaturity; and that imm 
maturity must have existed in a state of maturity i 
the absurdity and contradictoxiness of which it is 
"Useless to pursue. It must, therefore, be admitted, 
as an evident ^ conclusion, that the condition in 
^which God has placed us, is necessary for the use 
jofour present powers; and diat the present pow- 
ers which We possess, are alike necessary to our 
present Condition. 

In this view, whether we look to the present 
Btate, Or to that which has preceded it, both are 
confined by boundaries which they cannot pass ; 
while they are connected together by ties which are 
indissoluble. The variation in our condition seems 
to establish the boundaries, as well as the necessity 
of them, which divide the states which we contem- 
plate. The con tinuance of this life fixes the bound- 
aries between our embryo and our future state; it 
is, therefore, in this region alone that our bodily 
powers can exert themselves. In like manner, our 
state of being in the womb fixed, those boundaries 
which-divided vegetative from animal life. In each 
of these states, we perceive powers and faculties, 
which are commensurate with our wants ; in which 
,we per^ceive that nothing is either given or witiv 
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holddii which was necessary iol otfT beii^ ; wiJht 
neither deficiency . nor redundtaOy; cut Jbe peedtsik 
ted of the work^ of God. 

Thus.fiu* wehave^seen in what is psst, anildgy 
founded upon fiict« Our dbservatiohs haine, h&m 
ever^ heen confined to. the embryo and the jisesent 
state oif man. * In these are Jiaire seem diose fiicuitiei 
and powers unfijid thsmseires^ which were t)eeutisr 
to the stations which we faasie cnntemplnted^ and 
jn which prqgressioi^ IpcHsame . necessary to ripen t» 
maturity the varions po vipers which wc faaye.bdbeU^ 
Wt liave seen the chan^3 in itatkn which ^e have 
already undei^one» from ao tsftibrjo to a mstmt 
«ate<; and w^ have seen those changed in dor ctnb 
ditiouy which have been associated with tiim.6t»te|s 
i>f being through which wjs iav^ p^)»scd. . A 
recurrence, tberrfone, tp tvfaM; has p$^ed, iriH hpr 
pome a grounditpri: ofour «nal^<(at f^spfung^ 
and @ive us confidence in those inquiries wlKsre pf(^ 
hability cannot be supported by fad:. 

A change in our situatiQn <»f besdg, cad htfrdHy be 
conceived, vvithout oxsx connecting wilh it, ^froport 
ticMiabte (Aange in the condiliQn Qf i^bfjpg wbic]p 
is presumed. U^ therefore, th^ lAanges wiHch we 
have already discovened in our conditi<m of being» 
resulting from our alteration in tnode of eKistence^ 
have been so great, what have we not to contemplate, 
ivhen such changes shs^I take place upon us, as we 
jbave reason to e^pect^ when mortality shall be swal^ 
lowed up in immortal life ? 

The changes through which we have passed. 
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ha/rtt cajttpd tn^ . wtiotk) all our ' reasoning powers 
viiif^ We possess; pou^efs, which nothing but the 
imtiouft process throug^b^Whicli we hav^ moved could 
tipen r a&d which^ wcre,U.tK>£ for these changes, 
must hav^ kun dormiuit and Inactive for ever. In 
lUbe: manner I the analogy i$ ^equally good» ivhen we 
apply it to out' future' i>cing.. When that change, 
iVJtuohjdeath shall make upon us^ shall take place ; we 
«l*e taitgh( fio expect from wh^ is past, that new pow*- 
^^ and laoulties w|U ripen into birth, and put forth 
Ib^ vigour which shall flourish through eternity. 

To heht^huiQan nature in its embryo state, and 
ao £i^m caiculations from the evidences which then 
m/f^QT^ upon the future station and condition which 
jdie embryo shall su&tain and exhibit, must exceed 
the bpkkst conjecture of man. In the original 
state of things, the thought would have been daring, 
that should hav« presumed to conceive any state more 
excellent than that which was perceived ; and yet 
we have on these cases ocular demonstration, that 
the boldest ccMi^jecture is outdone by fact. But in 
;the subject of tl^ resurrection which we contem* 
plate, we have before us those previous changes 
which we have undergone i and these become a per* 
manent groundwork of our future calculations. 
We may, therefore, rationally presume, that we 
view but a minute part of those £tcultjcs which 
^hall be unfolded hereafter ; and that we can form 
only inadequate calculations on that mode of beii^ 
which God has reserved for our bodies and souls, 
iifhm they shall be re*united beyond the grave. 
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Wc h^ve already 8ccn, that our separation frooi 
the womb has called n^son into action, and givea 
to our bodies animal life. Why then, may not thai? 
change, which death shall occasion, awaken xttw 
faculties and powers, as superior to those which wc 
now piissess, as tho^ whidi we posseiss are to thOK 
which arc possessed by an embryo in the womb ? 

From organic or vegetative life, we have seen ani- 
mal life commence, through a change which has al* 
ready taken place. And, 'why may wc not infer 
that \\ hen a similar or superior change shall take 
place by death, that the animal life shall be suc- 
ceeded by that which is spiritual ; though wc were 
to know no more at present of the way and manner 
of that spiritual life, than an embryo in the womb 
can know of this mode of life which we now enjoy f 

From virtual existence, and potential energy^ 
we have seen formal being to result, through the pro«i 
cess of an astonishing change. Why then may not 
another change, which shall be equally astonishing; 
transform formal being into perpetual e»stence ? 

From matter, apparently lifeless and inert, we 
have seen energies and powers of loco-motion arise. 
And why, from existent energies and loco-motion«. 
may not the powers of contraction and expansion 
stepfoah into existence ?— Why, from the energies 
and loco-motton which our bodies now possess, 
may not the power of transformation take place ? 
Why may not the body, which ^hall be spiritual, be 
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capable of transporting itself with inconceivable 
velocity, through that endless variety of regions, 
which shall be for ever teeming with beauties, which 
• shall be forever new ? 
' We have seen two distant natures so united, that 
their interests are become mutual, and in many 
eases their dependencies reciprocal, effected by ties 
Whkh are invisible ; it cannot, therefore, be unrea- 
sonable to infer that the body, though material, may 
be capable of a re-union with its long lost partner, 
through ties which even eternity shall not be able 
to dissolve. 

We have seen in the present life this union sub- 
sist occasionally through one hundred years; 
though the body has been encircled with disasters^ 
and exposed to the action of the elements, and 
though gravitation has*been continually acting upon 
its dissoluble parts. Why then may we not con- 
clude, when both soul and body shall be removed 
from the occasions of their separation, that the same 
ties may unite them together, through a period of 
duration in which the mind is lost in the immensity 
of members, when the measurements of time shall 
be HO more ? 

Through a change, which has taken place, we 
have seen inertness put on activity and vigour, 
though the substance is purely material. Why then 
may we ndt reasonably conclude, that the same sub- 
stance through another change, may put on immor* 

tality and eternal life ? 

Nn 
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We have seen five distinct senses spring forth, in 
a substance which was originally destitute of any, 
through a change which has passed upon its mode 
of existence ; and from this circumstance we have 
every reason to suppose that a similar change will 
produce other senses, as new in their natures, and 
as distinct from one another. And, if five new 
senses could be communicated to a portion of mat- 
ter, which was originally destitute of them ; why 
snay we not expect more senses from those bodies 
which now possess them, when another change shall 
take place? And why may we not expect, that those 
senses which we hope to possess, shall be infinitely 
superior in point of nature, and far exceeding in 
point of energy and acuteness, the most exalied 
which we have yet beheld ? We have reason to 
expect that these effects will be produced, by 
changes which will be more surprising than any 
which we have undergone* 

We have seen organs of the most astonishing 
constructions, arise from a chaotic mass of unor* 
ganized materials, and become the inlets of such 
)cnowledge, as nothing but the certainty of fact 
could induce us to believe. And, if unorganized 
matter has been capable of becomhig organize^ 
^nd these organs of becoming the inlets of knowf 
ledge, the most astonishing and vast ;^->^of produce 
ing senses so distinct, and yet so uniform ;^^so sim^ 
pie, and yet so cpmprehensive ;*^capable of scrut 
tjni^ing an atom, or of grasping a world ;7^Qf ca«?» 
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templating the beauties of both, or of analizing the 
Constituent parts of either t-'^if, I say, such senses 
as we thus possess, have been produced iq bur bo- 
dies, and have come forward to this state of perfec* 
tion which we discover, and that through the me^ 
dium of those changes, which we have seen the 
body already undergo ? Why may not new organs 
arise from another change, new modifications take 
place in the arrangements of the parts, and new 
senses develope themselves, as well as new modes 
of communicating and acquiring knowledge, beam 
forth in all their lustre, and discover to us such 
fountains of intelligence, as may at once astonish us, 
and absorb our powers of intellect in scenes of 
which we can at present, have no kind of concept 
tion ? And, as our birth is but one link in the chain 
of our existence, and comparative perfection has re- 
sulted from it, we may justly infer, that genuine 
perfection cannot be attained, until all those changes 
which are necessary thereto shall be undergone* 
And, therefore, death, with all its gloomy horrors^ 
xnust form a necessary part in the important pro- 
cess ; and conduce to the ripening of our faculties, 
and to the preparation of our bodies, at least those 
essential parts of them in which their identity con- 
sists, for their future habitations in the regions of 
immortality. 

Through the changes which our bodies have 
passed, we have seen articulation to arise from the 
motion of matter ; and by this means our organs 
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hare been made subservient to the communicadcai 
of our thoughts. The s^me medium^ when refined 
by deadi, and the subsequent process of the grave, 
may be rendered, through the tenuity of thek 
nature, more exquisitely applicable to the same 
office, capable of communicating more sublimo 
intelligence. 

The body, hereafter, may be a necessary velucle 
of the spirit, through the organs of which it may 
display its communications^ By the loss of its gross 
materialsy it may be softened with flexibility, and 
rendered suitable to the station which it shall kere^ 
after occupy, without retarding the movements of 
the soul, or obstructing its various operations* It 
may fill the double station of medium and shield, 
it may serve the office of vehicle, through which 
communications will be made, while, it shall temper 
tibe rays of (what would be otherwise) unsufierable 
glory. Thus its flexibility will prevent all ob- 
structions to the spirit ; and the materiality of its 
nature, will make it capable, of subserving those 
purposes which are wanting to be supplied. 

We here behold our organs of speech exactly 
suited to the station which we hold in existence, 
and to the region which we inhabit. And this suit- 
ableness has been directed by infinite goodness, 
to accompany our changes of existence ; to accom« 
modate our wants in this temporary abode. From 
these circumstances, we are therefore justified in 
iifcrring, that when the change of death shall pass 
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upon us, aMither important dieration will take place ^ 
in our c»rganical departments, by which they shall 
be prepared for those regions which they shall inherit 
for even Through this process, new faculties will, 
without all doubt, make their appearance, which are 
now in an embryo state ; just as those faculties did 
which we now possess, and which before our birtb^ 
were in a similar embryo state. In those changes 
which we expect to undergo, many of our present 
organs shall be done away ; many new ones shall ap- 
pear; many shall undergo a new modification, and 
supply present defects ; so that the whole shall form 
liie most important epoch in human existence ; and 
thus the revolution of our bodily powers, which shall 
commence in death, shall move onward in progres* 
sion through the ^rave, and be finally consummated 
in the resurrecticm of the dead. 

Under all those various considerations, from 
whence I have endeavoured to infer the resurrec- 
tion of the body, the changes through which it 
must pass, and the mode of being which it shall sus- 
tain hereafter, our expectations are not equal to the 
certainties which we possess, and from which the 
inferences have been made. The distance between an 
embryo state and the present life, is not so great as 
that which lies between this life and the next ; and 
yet we have seen greater changes result from that^ 
than any which we expect from this. And if changes 
less extensive in station^ have produced changes 
more extensive in condition ; the inferences which 
we have made are perfectly justifiable upon princi- 
ples of analogical reasoning ; and when the greatest 
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of all possible changes shall take place, we may 
expect with justice eflfects of the last importance 
to follow. 

The distance from death to afiothjsr life is much 
greater than from an embryo Uate to the present 
condition of man : but as* the changes which we 
expect to result from the former are not so great 
in proportion, as those which we have already seen 
resulting from the latter ; our expectations of a re- 
surrection and of the consequent state of the body, 
are founded upon the certainty of what has already 
taken place in man. On this point let it be finally 
observed, that when we view man in ah embiyo 
state, abstracted from eveiy other consideration, 
we can perceive nothing to justify our expectations 
that he will be possessed of diose senses which af- 
terwards develope themselves ; but, when we view 
him in his present state, we reason from what has 
already taken place ; we take his acquirements as 
the data of our future speculations, and from thence 
infer those astonishing perfections and changes 
which are reserved for a future life. Hence we may 
with safety conclude, from these branches of analo- 
gical reasoning, that we have before us all the evi- 
dence which can be expected from this quarter. The 
whole seems to terminate in moral certainty, and to 
produce in the reflecting mind, a full conviction of 
the fact which we intend to establish. 

But, there are other branches which it may not 
be improper to introduce ; because they will tend 
to illuminate the shades with which we are encir- 
cled. The mediums, through which our present 
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mode of life is preserved, are peculiarly adapted to 
our present condition of life. But these mediums 
must be exclusively confined to our present abode. 
Before it took place, and after it shall be done away, 
the mediums of preservation to vi^hich I allude Cciii 
have no suitable application. 

We have seen a state of existence, in which teeth 
were not in being in the early stages of infancy : 
because they were not necessary to that state. The 
stomach and the intestines existed only in embryo, 
as preparatory to the present state ; and though nu- 
trition and existence are inseparably connected in 
the present, we may easily learn' from this circum^ 
stance that the connection is only of a local nature. 
Why then may we not rationally conclude, though 
all these instruments of nutrition shall be done 
away, that existence shall continue in a future state 
of being, in which all future occasions for theni will 
be removed ; and in which they must be either use- 
less or unknown ? Analogy will justify this conclu- 
sion; though we cannot coniprtrhend how existence 
can be possible without respiration, and without 
nutritive aid. 

A material being that can continue to exist with- 
out nutrition, must exist in ways and modes totally 
different from those with which we are acquainted. 
And tHe supposition that our bodies can survive in 
this manner, necessarily implies that they must have 
undergone such surprising changes as we have al- 
ready hinted, but which we have never actually 
known. The difference betw^ten the condition of 

an embryo in the womb and that of an adult jn the 
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enjoyment of life, can bnr but a faint resemblance 
to I he dbtance between the constitution of an adults 
and the constitution of his body beyond the grave« 

In all the modes of animal existence, with which 
we are acquainted, nutrition, seems to be a necessary 
adjunct of life; and it wiU baffle our deepest re-t 
sear<!hes to contrive a mode^ through which life 
may be preserved without it. But* this can amount 
to ho argument against the &ct. It will be produ-* 
ced, in all probability, by ways the most astonish*^ 
ing, and yet the most simple, and burst upon our 
amazed understandings, in ways which can only be 
comprehended by faculties which we do not at pre» 
sent possess, and of which we cannot have a distant 
apprehension. 

-■ As the faculties which we now have, are insuffi*^* 
cient to comprehend that simple mode of existence, 
which God has reserved for our bodies hereafter i 
death it elf, whi^ h we view as the greatest evil, may 
be necessary, not only to produce thaf mode of life,' 
but also to mature thdse organs by which alone the 
khou ledge of the fact can reach our intellectual 
powers. The mode of such a state of being, and 
the facilities by which alone it can be apprehended, 
are the refore, in all probability, as remote from our 
present state and our present faculties, as these are 
from the mode of life, and the comprehension of an 
embryo in the uomb. 

In all cases the existence of the percipient facolty 
is necessary to the comprehension of the objects 
which are adapted to \i ; we may therefore justly in- 
fer, that all our attempts to comprehend those real^ 
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ides which lie beyond tfie grave, must be vague and 
unsatisfactory; until the realities themselves shall 
burst up^n us, with an evidence (like that of light or 
sound) which is irresistible* 

We may, however, have a sufficiemgr of evidence 
to ascertain the fiict; though the way in whidi it 
shall be accomplished should ^main uiiknowm- 
This is no more dian what we experience in the pre^ 
sent life. We know the existence of many fbcts^ 
though the maimer in which they exist is hiddelt 
'from our researches. In l)ke manner, we may be 
certified of the resurrection oi our bodies from the 
grave ; thou^ the way in which it shall be accom« 
plished remain perfecdy conceded. 

The evidences of these two ideas are perfectly 
distinct in their natures. The former we gather 
from strong intimations, 2Shi express dedaratiKXis 
given us by God ; but the latter we can only learn 
from an intimate acquaintance with causes and efa 
fects ; — the influence and secret operation of active 
and passive energies, which we can but imperfectly 
trace in those things which are natural, and with 
which we are encircled on every side. -Of the for* 
mor of these ideas we have continual ]»tx>f ; but of 
the latter we rarely obtain any satis&ctory infc»iQa« 
tion. ■ . 

The probability of a resurrection is much greater 
than the probability of its not taking place ; and it 
is our duty to close with that side " where one grain 
would turn the scale." Evendiey with whom it 19 
thought a thing incre^ble^ that God should rais^ 
the deady can only found their assertions on the de- 

Rr 
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lusive appearance of the bddf in a slate of death, 
and thdr own ability to comprehend the fact. The 
speculations, into which I have Entered, have already 
anticipated the arguments which might be drawn 
fix>m these sources ; &Gto of a more unpropitious 
^picamnce have teemed with favourable realities^ 
and [n^sented us with life and energy from a chaotic 
mass* A subject of this nature niust always be 
encumbered with difficulties ; to devest it of them is 
totally impossible ; it is therefore an imalterable dic- 
tate of reason, in such cases, to close with that side 
where fewest difficulties are. * ^ 

In this gloomy region c^ jM*obable conjecture, we 
cannot hope for evjldence of a much brighter nature 
than that which God has affimled us. The . twUight 
of our situation aSbrds nothing totally devested ojl 
shadows; and we violate the {mnciples of order^ 
whetiever we sum at evidence which is foreign to 
dur state. - ^^ . . . ^ 

An intimate acquaintance with the internal con- 
stitu^n c^ substances, whether simple, modified, or 
organised ; is what we cannot hope to atoin in the 
present life. It is for us to know the facts, * with 
which we 9^tc encircled, and the effects which, result 
from ally peculiar oiganization ; but an intimate 
acquaintance with the causes which combine to pro- 
duce these effects, together with the internal consti- 
tution of organised bekigs, amounts to a mode of 
knowledge which may be possessed by higher^ orders 
of intelligent beings, with as much, precision as we 
now kiMMV .the fiicts themselves, and those eflfeclB 
which result from them. And, it is not improbable 
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that the period will arrive, wheiii human nature,-afier 
having passed through the hecessioy preparadons, win 
be capable of comprehending with equal preci»<m, 
those astonishing events which we now attempt wkh 
so much 4iffipulty to e^c^ore. 



SECT. V. 

Arguments to prove that Gramtation must 60 
inapplicable to our future Bodies in another 
World; and that the. Loss of Gravitation will 
make a considerable Distinction between thesfi 
Bodies which we now hccQCy and those which shall 
be hereafter^ 

That gravitation, whatever its nature may be, is 
inseparaUe from all portions of matter through 
the whole, empire of nature, with which we are ac- 
quainted, it would be foolish to prove^ and useless 
to deny. It is from this drcumstanee, that gravi- 
tation has been included by some^ among the essen- 
tial properties of matter. Our local obaiervations 
give . sanction to the supposition^ and in those cases 
which submit themselves to the evidences of our 

r 

senses, it is domonstrated by fact« But whether 
gravitatioQ is really inseparable from material sub- 
i^tances, or whether it does n(A depend upon., the 
local circumsts^ces of time and place ; are ques- 
' tions of considerable import, which will issue in 
consequences totally distinct from, one another. 
In our present abode, the detached particles of 
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matter gravitate towaid$ the centre of the earth i 
and the earth with its appends^ges gravitates to«. 
wards the sun. By the sasjieinQdie of reasoning, w? 
I^ve satisfiictoiy evidence, t^ all the orbs which 
compose the sdar sy^in feel ^ proportional iqi* 
pression : even if we take into the account the ec« 
centricities of the comets, which seem to be the most 
erratic of all the heavenly bodies with whioh we arc 

acquainted. 

" But, though the various bodies of the sokr $ys' 
tern thus gravitate- towards their common centre : 
k will not follow that the whole system, when taken 
in an aggregate point of view, gravitates towards 
amy other system in the universe. It will indeed 
admit of much probable evidence, that na such gm* 
vitation either does or can exist. For, if gravita- 
tion can exist in the solar system, towards any other 
system whatever,^ it will be impossible to assign 
any idatisfactory reason why the branches of difierenb 
^sterns c^itinue apart from one another ; and to 
say what has^ prevented that contact which necessa-^ 
rily results from the action of gravitating bodies. 

That the worlds, which Gcod has fixed in the im«> 
mensity of space, are infinite in their extent, I be«^ 
lieve no man will affirm $ the exterior systems can 
therefore have nothing to prevent them falling im« 
mediately upon those which are most contiguous* 
The .second, after having overcome the first, must 
act in the same manner towards its neighbouring 
lystem, till that alsa sinks in ruin ; and thus de« 
struction must press upon destruction, till thos^ 
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worlds which now adhere to their respective sy fitems, 
are reduced to a state of confusion, and blended 
together in one chaotic mas^. . 

T^he existence of ihe various systems with which 
we are surrounded, and of whidi we make a part^ 
proves that no such effects havQ taken place ;. and 
hence we may jati(»ially presume that no such ex* 
tent of gravitation does exist. And, since, the gene« 
ral convulsion of the universe would inevitably en« 
sue, if such an operative power were to pervade 
the great inane ^ the coder whidi subsists throughout 
the universe indubitably proves^ that no such pro^ 
perty as gravitation can diffuse its influence through 
universal nature^ nor probably reach beycMid the 
different systems to which its hifluence is c(Hifined« - 

From these principles, it is fairly to be inferre4y 
that although gravitation is so closely interwoven 
witli the whole system of matter, in all the form^ 
into whidi it has been modified, as to be naturally 
inseparable from its minutest parts, yet, that it is 
confined in its operative iufluence. And that, as it 
is local and circumscribed in its action, it cami6^, in 
the strictest and most philosc^hical senses of .the word, 
be an essential iMX)perty of matter. , 

There are inany ini^tances with which we areac-: 
quainted^ in which gravitation may be lessened ia 
iXs influence, suspended in its power^ and f^rtially 
destroyed; while the matter itself in which it in- 
heres, retains all its essential prpperties, and under- 
goes no real change* Qravitation, therefore, can only. 
1^ an afiectipn of matter, fisting only in relatioa 
to tW^ ^nd situation ; but by no means an essential 
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property of that substance, in which it is presumed 
to inhere. If, therefore, the influence of gravitation 
be not infinite, which i presume wiD be admitted ; 
it follows, that if God were so pleased, he may 
pfeoe a portion of matter in some portion of the re- 
gions of space, in which it shall'be perfectly removed 
ironr the influence df gravitation, aiid £rom that of 
those external impulses which now act upon it with 
so much energy and force* ^ ■ ^ 
In those regions, which ouriuture bodies are des* 
tHied to inhabit, the force of gravitalaoh may so far 
be forbidden to act upon th^m, either through pure 
distance or the partiality of &eBr nalxire ; diat the 
impulse of the will, finiCng nothing to obstruct its 
mandates, may aet with a degree of efiicacy to which 
we are strangers, and be productive of those ttkscts 
which at present can only result from muscular ex* 
ertion. •• /- 

That all spiiitual substances niust be placed be* 
yond the influence of gravitation, through the n^turft 
cf their existence, will hardly admit of any doubt ; 
because gravitation, from its very nature, seetiis only 
appficable to those which are material. And, with- 
out adverting to the question, whether those ethe- 
rial vehicles, through * which they communicate 
tfieir ideas to one ' another, be composed of some- 
thing which is analogous to matter or not ; it seems 
an^ unquesticmabte point, that our conceptions of 
flieir being lotaHy destitute of gravitation, form a 
striking circumstance in our notions of thei^ spirit 
luaJity. Wliile, on the contrary, thosd substances 
which are visible to oup sensesfi having a certain de- 
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gree of specific gravity, incorpoTated in their^ na- 
tures, mark out for . us a clear distinction between 
themselves and those substances which we denomi- 
Jiate iq>iritual. , , ; , 

; The human body, having this power of gravita- 
tion in its present state, .in common with all sublu- 
nary beings and things ; may, with much pnoiuietyc 
be said to be natural^ in opposition to those etbe- 
rial vehicles, jvhich from their being destitute of 
gravitation, are > denominated spiritual. But, the 
changes which these material; bodies shall undergo 
at death, will probably . sqxirate them from the in- 
fluence of tlus principle hereafter. And,. their being 
devested of this qualitjr, which we have already .sup- 
posed,, is not an essential . property - of matter; wifl 
give to them that mckle of being, at which £u Pxud 
hints, when he tells us, there is a spiritual body:. 
¥x)ry when all gravitating tendencies shall be with- 
drawn from that jportion of matter, which shall con* 
stiUtte.our bodies hereafter; they must assimilate in 
nature with those spiritual. substances, on which the 
affection of gravity had never been: impressedi By 
this assimilation of nature to spiritual substances, and 
this loss of one of those present essential qualities 
by which we distinguish matter from spirit^ and one 
portion of matter from another ; we arrive. at a solu- 
tion of that, complex assertion which St. Paul has 
jmadci^ — There is a natural bodi/ aad there is a spiritu- 
al body. 

The matter, of .wHcli our.. future bodies shall be 
composed, will, without all doubt, continue to ]:etain 
all those properties which are in reality essential to 
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its nature ; and will lost notlung in p<»nt df riatttrei 
but this iHeal pn^rty and those sensible qi!ialitieS|. 
tvfaich local existence had incorporated iiHth its he* 
ing in the present state. To announce the nature 
of our bodies, thus circumstanced, and thus situated 
in a future state, perhaps no expression could be 
found more appropriate nHithin the compass of lan^ 
guage, than Aat which St; Paul had happily select* 
ed, when he called the companion of our soul, ti 
spiritual body. Vft have, therefore, every reason 
to expect that those bodies which we shall possess 
hereafter, will partake iii common, with all odier 
matter, the essential properties of that substance ; 
while they will be devested of that ponderosity 
whiclji must inevitably retard motion, and which as* 
sociate with our bodies in all the functions of thi 
present life. 

What the physical nature of gravitation is. We do 
not with precision know; but of this we are fully 
assured, that it is an inherent property of matter^ 
through which all niatenal bodies are disposed to 
approach each other, and their respective centres. 

In the present state of things, the centre of gravi^ 
tation to us^is the centre of the globe which we in- 
habit ; but certain it is, that this centre of gravita- 
tion can continue no longer than the globe itself re* 
mains in existence. As, therefore, gravitation can 
only have a relative existence j the destruction o^ 
the globe must prove the destruction of gravitation, 
or at least cause it to adhere to another centre, of 
which we can form but inadequate conceptions. 

That this world^ and all the solar system had ^ 
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begini^g) will aot aibi^k of aiiy doubt ; smd that it 
wiH fiaally be destroyed by fire, is a fact, of which 
ive are fully assured by the unerring word of God* 
When, therefore, that awful period shall arrive, 
when the earth shall be encircled with fire, when the 
sun shall be darkened, aitd the moon shall not 
give her light ; our centre of gravitation must ne« 
cessarily be destroyed. The disordered particles 
of matter, which shall survive this general wreck of 
nature, being then bereft of that common centre, to 
which they had been accustomed to adhere, must in- 
stantly lose their g^vtts^ng power, and be devested 
of all external impulse by an inevitable consequence. 
And, therefore^ as dl matter must in itself be totally 
mdifierent to motion and rest, whether we con- 
sider it as modified into a human body, or as as- 
suming any other form ; by being tlnis disencum- 
bered from impediments, it must act under the im- 
mediate impulse of the first power which commur 
nicates its force. Undar these circumstances, the 
impulse of the will, without doubt, will be sufficient 
to produce every effect which we can possibly as- 
cribe to our future bodies, when they shall be raised 
in a state of incorruption, and when death, the last 
enemy of human nature, shall be for eve^: destroyed. 
We are furnished in the present life with proofs 
of the most indubitable'^nature, that the impulses of 
our wills are constantly modifying our muscidar ac- 
tions. But, by what secret energy these effects are 
Ivrought which we constantly discover, we know 
not ; and perhaps shall never be able to compre- 

Ss " 
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hend. We cannot therefore, reasonably expect to* 
know, in our present state of existence, how 
our spirits shall operate with redoubled * energy and 
vigour upon those refined bodies which we hope to 
have hereafter ; when they shall be removed from 
those impediments which are now inseparable from 
our existence. That the fact itself is possible, we 
are fully assured from th6 evidence which we have 
of similar actions in the present life. This evidence 
must silence all objections, which we might be in- 
clined to raise against our future expectations, and 
hopes from our inability? to comprehend the facts 
which are now in existence, and which, we are sa- 
tisfied, will then take place. . The increase of the 
operation of spirit upon matter, it is reasonable ta 
expect,' will be great in proportion to the energy, of 
the mover ; and this energy will increase, in pro- 
portion to the removal of those impediments, which 
now retard the action of the souL. 

But, however powerful in its operation upon the 
body, the soul may be in our present state. ; we well 
know, that the power of grayitation, residing in the 
matter of which our bodies are composed, is too 
strong to be totally overcome. By the impulse of 
my will, I can move either my hand or tongue ; but 
it is not in my power, by any exertion which I can 
make to take my body from the earth, and to sus- 
pend it in the air ; much less is it in my power to 
take my flight into another region, or to move from 
sphere ^to sphere, to converse with beings, which 
are totally unknown. 
. Indeed^ every action which wa perform, is a par- 
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dal conquest of gravitation. This pisdnly proves, 
that there resides within us an innate power, which 
must be distinct in its nature from that gravitation, 
which it partially subdues. And, therefore, when 
gravitation shall be totally separated from that 
matter, of which our future bodies shall be compo- 
sed, which must be when the general conflagration 
shall consume the, world, (and perhaps the whole 
solar system in one devouring blaze) while the mat- 
ter itself will preserve its existence entire in all its 
essential parts and properties ; then this innate power 
will be free to operate .without control, because all 
obstacles shall be totally done away. 
\ >When, therefore, those obstacles which now re- 
tard the power of our active energies shall be with- 
drawn, when aU our energies shall acquire new vi- 
gour, we are at a loss to calculate upon those sur- 
prising effects which must ensue. We are called, 
in this view, to move in a new sphere of action. It 
baffles all our calculations, and leaves the mind to 
operate upon the evidence of probability ; which 
evidence becomes rational from the removal of ob- 
stacles, and from the visible effects which analogical 
reasoning now supplies. 

The impulses, which our future bodies will re- 
^ceive from the actibns of our spirits, will probably 
be -sufficient to transport them through aiiy dis- 
tances of space with inconceivable celerity ; and to 
Ipad them in conjunction with themselves, to the 
full gratification of all those desires, which cJan in- 
herit heaven. In our present state, the cause of 
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motion must reside within ii$» WidMmt thts^^ Oeb 
ther vice nor virture can have any e^i^nce; ; be^ 
cause they necessarily imply the power of begint 
nitig moticm. And it i^ moi^ than iMt>bable, tibit 
thi9 cause, which is now the drigin of motion, b 
lodged within those parts of ow bodies, which arc 
necessary to their identity ; which parts wiU: remaia 
incorruptible in their torpid state, and be our ccaxu^ 
panions in eternity. 

In our present situation, the power of gravitaticA 
is not all that our spirits have to combat* The de^ 
ranged state of the whole niatenal system 4 the ob^ 
structed paths of organization; the pressure of 
the atmosphere ; die unwieldy masses of flesh and 
blood ; together with the hnpediinents which .w^ 
sustain from a multipliQity of causes ; all, no doubt^ 
conspire to debase our nature ; dud to place ns iii 
perfections, to which nothing but death can re^ 
lease, us, and to place us at a distance fron^ those 
perfections, to which nothing but a resuirectioii can 
possibly restore us. We, therefore, now see only as 
through a. glass darkly, but hereafter, the righteous 
shall know. even as they are known ; and feel their 
enjoyment of felicity, which can only be acquired ia 
an eternal stat^. 

The astonishing changes, which these circum- 
stances must make in the relative situation of our 
bodies, together with the altemtions which must 
follow from the changes in our condition of being, 
as well as in the new modifications which our bo* 
dies shall undergo; must be capable of elfectK^ 
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lilnfost dveiy 0hangpe, except that of aHeiing llie es- 
3enti$il propealies ' of human nature* And, oren . 
Ibesc efitenti^ properties which rurm belong' to ouy 
bodibs wiU be so fitr refined by the changes which. 
3liedU pass upon them, that ihatter shall approxi^ 
mate towards spirit as nearly as possible, without 
losing its Essence, or becoming what it id inlpossible 
thdt it can be» 

But» wei^ we even to admit the facts for wfasch I 
tt^tftend, as well as the arguments which have been, 
and which will be adduced: it will be folly to 
daay ihatt thefe are difficultkis itiU remaining, which 
it is impos&iUe to soIveL Yet difficulties can nd 
more prove an hypothesis erroneous, than objec^ 
lions against a fact can* fidsify its nature. We know 
not, I am ready to adniit, how matter can exist ab« 
stracted from all gravitation ; but we ought to re^ 
collect, that we are equally at a loss to know 
how matter can exist with it. One is no more 
(Ufficult to comi»^hend than the other ; the fact is, 
that we can comprehend neithen That matter 
does exist with it, is self-evident ; and that it may 
exist when gravitation shall be done awajr, if God 
sdiall be so pleased, will admit of no doubt whatever 
in a reflecting mind. 

In the* present state of human nature, God 
has pleased tx> make our subsistence to depend 
upon food and air ; but beyond the grave. We have 
BO reason whatever to believe, that eidier will be 
ueeessary to our being. It is true, ti^ we cannot 
conceive, how our future bodies will be able to- 
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subsist without thesd extern^ supplies ; biit it is 
equally true, that we know not h<ow they can pos- 
mbly subsist with them. No reasonable doubt can 
be entertained, that God might have established our 
constitutions otherwise, had he been so pleased; 
and have rendered food and respiration alike' unne- 
cessary to the support of our lives. It is true, we 
should in that case have been different from what 
we jffe; we should then have been, what in all 
probability we shall be hereafter, and what we shall 
continue for ever. . ' 

: But, though God has thus constituted our na- 
tures ; he has not included these appendages of ex- 
istence in existence itself. They ore circumstances^ 
which the author of our being might have dispensed 
with, had he been so pleased; though, perhaps they, 
are essentially necessary to our present stated when 
we view it in all its circumstances. Arid hence we 
,may reasonably conclude, that when the present 
modification shall be unhinged, and all nature shall 
undergo a change ; then those appendages of beings 
which are now necessary to the preservation of life, 
shall also be for ever done away ; ' since they can 
exist no longer than that mode of being does, to 
which they are now so essentially necessary, and 
beyond ' which their uses can no longer survive^ 
When, therefore, that era shall arrive, in which 
neither food nor breath shall be any longer necessary 
to the existence of man, we must behold human 
nature undergoing such a change as will admit no 
parallel ; and which can be equalled by nothing but 
itself. 
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The same observations which have akeady been 
made^ on the loss of gravitation^ and on the possi- 
bility of subsisting hereafter without .the ,assistancc 
of food and breath ; may also be made on the in- 
ternal changes .which our bodies must undergo. 
The uses of food and air being dispensed with> the 
lungs and intestines must become unnecessary ; 
though, it must be acknowledged, that we have no 
clear conception how we can subsist without them. 
But hercy- the same observations will occur. Nei- 
ther can we conceive how our. bodies can subsist 
with them. Perpetuity ' of existence is no more in- 
cluded in the admission of intestines and lungs, than 
it is in the- exclusion of them ; and there is really 
nothing less miraculous in the one case than in the 
other. These mediums and appendages of life can 
fill no other stations than those of vehicles. And 
the same power which acted through their instru- 
mentality, can act without. their aid. -The King of 
eternity, who now deals out life unto us by . particles,' 
and makes use of these mediums, through which he 
communicates it, will probably infuse into the sys- 
tem of animated matter a species of vigour, which 
shall be inexhaustible, and which therefore shall 
supply the body for ever. 

^ How animated matter, though united to an im- 
material spirit, can live, . either wi/A or without 
food ; — -how pur bodies can live, tithtr with or with^ 
out hre^tli;""With or without the lungs and intes- 
tines, and be for ever exempted from putrefaction ; 
is impossible for us -to know. - Neither can we pe- 
remptorily decide how vre shall be able to recognize 
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our departed friends in anotiher life, after such 
changes have passed upon u$ as will destroy the in-i 
testines and abolish sexual distinctions* Some Une-> 
ameiks wxU undoubtedly be preserved, amidst the 
general change, by wUch forgotten friendships will 
be revived ; and these wiU probably be 'through the 
distention of those radical princifdes which consti* 
tute our identity i^w, and which will constitute thQ 
identity of our bodies hereafien But the e^sact way 
in which tins shall be accomplished, when our bodi<^ 
shall be fashioned like unto the glorious body oi 
Jesus Christ, according to the mighty rwrkingf 
whereby he is able to subdue all things unto himself^ 
are questions which we cannot answer on this stdiP of 
an eternal state. 

But, these questions contain in them no other dif- 
ficulties, than would have been contained in the 
most simple facts which occur in the present life ; 
had the}^ been. proposed to intelligent brings like 
ourselves, bdbre creation actually took place. IS- 
a declaraticm had. been made, prior to creatiioa, 
among the inhabitants of heaioen, that Grod Was 
about tQ call into existence a race of be^r^s, wh^se 
subsistence was .to be made^ dependent upon theii? 
respiration of an ambient fluid, of which they coukl 
hftvielormed no conception ; and that they were to 
draw mitritiw from a jsppcjies of matter, which to 
them was ^ke unknown, in order to preserve that 
life which God was i^bout to impart; we cannpt 
4oubt but thsit their reaspning powers would have 
been exercised m a manner not unlike that in 
wWch oiu* own are, (m the prw^iit occasion. Like 
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Nicodemus and ourselves, they might have in- 
quired, Hmv can these things be ? they might have 
credited the declaration, without having any know* 
ledge of the meanis whereby the fact was to • be re- 
alized. But, whether &ey could have formed any 
probable conception of the fact, or whether they 
must have concluded that such an event would be 
repugnant to the principles of all analogy ; of this 
we sire fully assured, that the event has taken place. 
And we have no more reason to doubt of the resur*. 
jrection hereafter, than they would have had to 
doubt of creation, before the great event actually 
took place. 

/ Indeed scepticism, on their part, would admit of 
an apology, while on ours, it will merit nothing but 
reproof. Between their case and ours, there b 
this difference; They had to contemplate a new 
modification of existence, which we now actually 
possess ; and we have only to contemplate a change 
in it, which will ' take . place hereafter ; while wc 
have bef(M^ us a variety of changes, which are really 
more surprising in their consequences, because they 
are ' more complex in their nature, than those are* 
-which we look for beyond the grave. They had to 
form conceptions of existence itself, as well as the 
modification of it, where there was neither existence 
nOr modification of it ; while we have only to coa* 
ceive a continuance of that existence, which already 
is. Of our present manner of existence they could 
bave had no conception, not even by analogy; 
ifrhile we, by forming to ourselves some distant cqn- 
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ceptions of the existence of angelic natures, behold 
our future state already given ; and the only ques- 
tion that can. remain is, How far we have any right 
to expect possession of it ? they had to contem- 
plate powers and faculties, as well as the mode of 
being which did not then exist ; but we have only to 
contemplate a change of condition, and a change in 
our mode of being ; a mode of being which is al- 
ready possessed in a considerable part by those 
higher orders of intelligent beings, on whose nature 
God has already stamped the indelible signature of 
immortality, and from whom the analogy is now 
drawn. Under these circumstances, whether we 
or they have the greatest difEcuIties to encounter^ 
requires not much ingenuity to decide. The con- 
clusion from the preceding comparisons is, therefore, 
fair, that angelic natures must have had more ob- 
stacks to stagger their belief in creation, than we 
have now to surmount, in believing the resurrection 
of the body from the grave. 

Were it how proposed to us for our belief, that 
God was about to create another race of intelligent 
beings, as remote from men and angels as they arc 
from one another ; and as remote from &11 other or- 
ders of animal and intellectual life ; we should feel, 
I presume, considerable reluctance in giving it our 
assent. We might credit the declaration upon die 
score of authority, yet, ^ the event proposed would 
make littie imgyession. But, in crediting . the re- 
surreaion, the difficulties are not so great. Con- 
descension has marked the footsteps of God to- 
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ward US, in all his dealings with us ; he knoweth 
our Jrame^ he rememhereth that we are but dust. 

On the great subject before us, we have an ex- 
press declaration from God, that he will raise the 
dead. '*We have many strong intimations fit)m na- 
ture, which guarantee the declaration, and corrobo- 
rate the truth. The only objection which can be 
advanced is, that we cannot comprehend the fact. * 

But this objection must vanish into empty air. 
The power by which the great event is to be ac- 
complished, is presumed to be omnipotent; and 
this can accomplish all things which do not involve 
contradiction ; and with this, the doctrine of the 
resurrection cannot be charged. The mode of be- 
ing which we expect to attain is already in exist- 
ence ; and the changes through which we must 
move, in order to the attainment of that state, are 
not considerably greater tKan those which we have 
already passed. The production of grain affords 
us an emblem of the process ; and the torpor, into 
which many animal substances sink, and from 
which they again revive, and the marvellops changes 
which many of them undergo, are convincing proofs 
that nature is progressive ; and that she delights in 
revolutions through all her works. 

In the movements of vegetable substances, the 
action is quick ; and we survey the speedy progress 
in all its parts. But in the grand evolutions, which 
are necessary to produce the body that shall be^ 
we can only behold a minute part. The work 
moves onward by slow and imperceptible degrees ; 
it pervades the whole progress of time, and points 
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out its completion in eternity. We see in the pre- 
sent life all that can ^ be discovered aceording to* 
our most rational views of the great event ; and to 
expect more is to act an unwarrantable part. No 
circumstance has yet taken place, from the creation 
to the present hour, which has given an air. of delu- 
sion to our hopes. In point of ration^ evidence 
we stand on the same ground with our predeces* 
fiors ; the only difference is, that we are' a few stages 
nearer to the grand result. Our posterity will be 
one stage nearer than ourselves; thus generation 
shall succeed to generation, till the awful period ar* 
rives, when ^^the swarm shall issue, and the hive 
shall bum." 

If, therefore, we lose sight of the authority of 
the Bible for a mopient, and examine with an im- 
partial mind, the evideiice in favour of the resur- 
rection, which God has btherwise afforded us ; and 
compare that evidence with those objections which 
can be brought against the fact, the scale will pre- 
ponderate in favour of die event. And, though 
the evidence may be considered as arising from pro- 
bability and analogy only; yet it should not be 
forgotten, that all objections with which the fact can 
be assailed, originate in the avowed weakness of the 
understanding, and ire founded upon nothing more 
than an inability to comprehend. Admittingy 
therefore, that the evidence is only of a probable 
and analogical nature ; yet these faint intimations 
of nature, when collected from their various chan- 
nels, and imitcd together, form no inconsiderable 
stream. They are superior, to those objections 
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which can be raised against them ; and that mind 
must act lender the dominion- of prejudice, which 
will not yield assent to an important fact> which is so 
weU supported. 



• SECT. VI. 

Arguments to prove that though our future Bodies 
must be Jbrmed of PartSy the Peculiarity of the 
Situation will place them beyond the reach of Dis- 
solution. Reflections on our present and future 
Condition. - 

When we turn our thoughts from the nature of 
those bodies which we now have, to that of those 
which we shall possess hereafter; we enter a re- 
gion in which popular prejudices are calculated to 
delude us, on which account they piust be laid 
aside. To. investigate witli accuracy, '. the mirid .. 
must be devested of those local influences, which * 
can only be applicable to the present state ; it must 
not lose sight of that regic»l which it is attempting . 
to explore, nor associate with human nature, be- 
yond the grave^ those circumstances of being, 
which are only appropriate to its condition in the 
present life. 

In those pages, through which we have lately 
ps^sed) we have considered the influence of gravi- 
tation as peculiar to pur situation of being ; but by 
no means incorporated with being itself, so as to 
enter into the constitution of its nature. On these. 
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grounds, we have presumed that the influence of 
gravity cannot be infinite in its extent ; and there- 
fore we rest assured that material being may con* 
tinue when gravitation shall be destroyed ; or, that 
it may exist in a distant region, where the influence 
of gravity cannot reach. 

In one of these situations, we have presumed 
that our future residence will be assigned us ; and, 
that under those circumstances which must arise 
from that mode of existence, our bodies will be 
light, active, and volatile, capable of being trans- 
ported from region to region, without feeling any 
obstructing medium, through which the velocity of 
their progress might be imparted. We have alsQ 
presumed, that the actions of the. soul will be of 
sufficient energy to put the body in motion, with 
a degree of vigour which shall be infinitely superior 
to that with which our bodies are now impelled 
to action ; so that the impulses of the soul will su- 
persede the necessity of muscular exertion. 

These grounds being admitted, the real quantity 
of matter, of which our bodies shall be composed, 
can have no influence upon the final result. Where 
all power of resistance is removed, masses of all 
dimensions must submit to action. The inertness 
of matter must give way to the smallest impulse ; 
and action must be the necessary result. Whether, 
therefore, our future bodies shall be composed of 
those mdical principles, which now constitute their 
respective identities, without the admission of ai^ 
other additional particles ; or, whether we suppose 
that a vast number of others shall incorporate with 
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tthose radical parts ; the principles themselves, upon 
which we have proceeded, cannot be effected by 
the decision. The impelling energy, by which alone 
action can be produced, must operate alike.where 
all resistance is actually removed ; — and all matter 
in such a situation must be in a passive atate. 

But, there is another question of considerable 
importance, wliich remains to be discussed. Whe- 
ther the' bodies, which we shall have hereafter, 
contain many particles or only a comparatively few ; 
certain it is, that they wUl be material. If they 
are material, they must be formed of parts ; and 
if formed of parts, which are separable in their 
natures, on what ground have we any just reasoa 
to expect that they will adhere together for ever ? 

It has been said in an early stage of this work, 
that all bodies which are formed of parts, include 
within themselves a natural tendency to dissolution. 
That the particles which have been taken from a 
different element; to compose distinct bodies, are 
only detained in their new departments by an adi- 
hesive power ; but the instant that the adhesive 
power ceases to operate, these particles j being dis- 
charged from their confinement, naturally repair 
to their elementary abodes. These principles, 
while they apply to all material objects, must ne- 
cessarily be applicable to the body of man. . They 
were applicable to the human body, when God 
called it into being ; and Mve acted upon it through 

• 

every stage which human nature has hitherto passed. 
It is on this account, death has passed upon all 
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men, and reduced the viuUe parts of those who 
have departed this life, to a state of corruption, 
and finally caused the dissolving parts to ming^ 
with the dust. 

It was to counteract this natural tendency^ in 
the primeval condition of man, that God intro- 
duced the tree of life* The salubrious efficacy of 
the fruit, which the introduction of that tree im- 
parted, seemed to be designed by God as a pre- 
servative of human vigour* And, it is more than 
probable that, if moral evil had never eiiteied into 
the world, the fruit of this tree would have coun^ 
•teracted that tendency to dissolution, which ^eems 
inseparable from all compounded bodies ; and would 
have lengthened out human life ta a protracted 
period; until God should have been pleased to 
translate mankind into another abode, in which 
probation should be consununated in reward. 

But, when moral evil entered into the w^orid, the 
whole face of things became reversed* The tree 
of life was no longer permitted to impart its effica- 
cy ; the influence of the elements began immediately 
to operate ; and the natural tendency to dissolution, 
which was included in the human body, finally 
terminated in a total separation of all its parts* It 
is thus sin entered into the worlds and death by 
sin; and thus death hath passed upon aU men^ 
because aU have sirmedy and come short of the glory 
of God. 

But, though in all compounded bodies there is 
a natural tendency to dissoluticm ; we cannot sup- 
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pose that it can wtciid beypfid the graven Were 
this the case^ the perpetuity cf the hiiman bo^ 
y^]& stand on a very preoarioua fomui^oiii anui 
we could have BO reasonable assitranc( th&t thf 
particles of wJiich it diall be composed, ^i^U adhes* 
for eycr, onleas God were to intr^yce sotoe m»r 
diam, through irhich it ^daoiild b^ preservedi 
somewhat analogous to liie tree of life* But, evc» 
of this we could have biit very hiadequate eonoep* 
tions. The mode of being niHhidfi out bodies shall 
assume hereafter, seems to be of t oature whicli 
ireclndes the necessity of food, md of all e^temaj 
idd. Their vigour will be drawn from the fo^ntaio 
of all perfection, without the necessity of tfae^e pp^-^ 
carious . supplfes ; . and the^ wlU be pkced in H 
re^on wiicre these tendecicies ^hs3i be ujikftowi^ 

The natural tendencies to diss^iu^cit^, wluch ari^ 
incorponated in alt compounded bodies, are most 
probedbiy derived both from external and internal 
causes in the present life. AUfUctedi wA imp^^ 
&if, mfluemed by the atmospheric and <^cmtantly 
acted upon by the power of gravitatim ; the gro^a 
matef iaJb whack compose our bodiest tan find no 
«est till thiey are resolved into their pr^tin^ ele^^ 
03dnt8^ and adhere to those conDUiQii centi^ t^ 
nrhxch tliqr invaiiably tend. The various forms, in 
which they are assailed, must Conspire to dislodge 
IbeftL fr©m the stations which they occupy in our 
bodies, and to rediioe tiwan: to tha* stafc ja whicfc 
db^ey were, before Ihefbrmation cf in«i» 
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* As all matter is perfectly indifferent to motion 
and rest^ we can have no reason to imagine ^t 
any change whatever would pass upon the body» 
even in the present state, if all external impulses^ 
and all internal tendencies were totally removed. 
A particle, which is placed beyond the reach of 
influence .and tendency, must necessarily preserve 
its station^ whatever that station may be. We can 
have no more reason to suppose that it will remove 
to-morrow, than we had that it would move to^dky ; 
and the same reasons will hold good next week^ 
next month, hext year, and so on for ever. If 
one particle could, not remove from, that station, 
neither could another under the same circumstances ; 
and that for the same reason. ^ And those reasons 
which will account for the establishment of two 
particles, will account for all those which coEmpose 
our bodies, and clearly place them, even . in the 
present life, beyond the influence . of putre&ction 
and change. And,- as these consequences are 
\indeniable, admitting the principles upon which 
they are founded ; it plainly follows, that diose. ten- 
dencies, which are lodged within the parts, of 
which our bodies are composed, as well as.fhe 
various influences which they feel, are not essential 
to compounded bodies, though inseparable from 
them in the present state. ...: ^ 

When we look into that world which we hope 
to inherit beyond the grave, we behold a condition 
of being similar to that which we have just supposed* 
It is a region, in which: neither atmosphere nor gfa- 
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vitaticm. can act upon oiir bodies ; and in which 
every tendency to dissolu^on shall be perfectly un- 
known. ' ' 

In what form our bodies may be constituted, or 
by what secret cement the particles of which they 
may be.' composed, shall be united, are points into 
which we do not now inquire. But, even admit- 
ting die cement to be na- other than that which 
unites- our parts in the present life, we can have no 
conception that they can possibly dissolve. Though 
the parts are material, they can have no tendency 
to remove from those stations which they occupy ; 
because the eatth, which is their centre of gravita- 
tiofu, shall be: destroyed. Ascent and descent are 
teriads,! which in that region must lose all dbtinct* 
tions ; and not a single atom wHl discover a ten- 
dency: to remove from that station which it sustains. 
' Even the cardinal points, by which we noM^ 
measure out into distinct portions both heaven and 
earth, will probably be totally unknown ; and. we 
shall feel ourselves as unable to n^easure directionsy 
^ when these points are destroyed, as we shall to 
measure the sticcession of duration^ when time 
;shall be no more. Every particle must hang upon 
its own centre, and find itself as much at home 
as those are which now adhere to the centre of our 
globe. The situation of those particles must be 
much the same, in these relations, as that of an 
intelligent man would be if the globe on which he 
stands were annihilated in an instant beneath his 
feety and he were left floating in the abyss of space* * 
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Ithc relative ifteaft (^ Mgh and /otb/ 1^ and dmn^ 
it) such a ^tuatidiii itiuat necessarilf be de^trpjed^ 
The influence of attraction and gravity might ie« 
main in the casfe wM<sh we have sapposed; and he, 
idio iiras left floating in the demlated abjraa 6f vpad 
toight be put in motion by thONse diistant bodiea 
which exerted their powers ; but, even from theac 
distant influenoefe, the atom$ of our futiire bodies 
tnust necessarily be exempted; and, being ones 
(xed m their stations, diey must retain their abodes 
for even 

On these gttMinds, the perpetuity of our bodies, 
tiiough they will be material, ean be rationally ao« 
t^ounted f(»* ; ond we see them fixed upon a penaa* 
nent foundation, notwidistitfiding they aie of a 
i^ompounded nature, and diough aS compounded 
foodies have within them a natuml tendency to dia** 
solution. The evidence, throu^ wl^ch we may be 
assured of their perpetual duration^ lesLve^ no more 
doubt upon ^ mind of the e^tauity of the fiu^ 
than the mind can have of the dunMUty of that 
Ynatter of which they are composed* 

In many cases, it is ^ pecufildr ehametesristk <£ 
truth diat k is of an ithtstraitive tMxa*t^ Facts 
sometime^ associate together ; and it not unfif^equeixt^ 
ly happens, that the e:stabfishment of 6ne iaet placea 
it in a situation to eorrobMate another. It ispecu-. 
liar to those facts which we have been eontdmpla^ 
ling, that dicy occupy both statioirs ; wMle ^y 
render themselves conspicuous by the light w4^ch 
tbey impart. 
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The rtmswilQi our bodies from these abi!|des is 
assbdaled with a change of conditton^ and a-^hange 
in the mocRJication i\f our muttrial parH- The$c 
branches are inscpaiable from one another , and ar^ 
«o closely inteni^>ven, diat it i^ scarcely posaihle for 
us to conceive either detached from its conne:(i<Mi6. 
In point of evidenoe they afford to each other mu- 
tual support ; the first Iteds immediately to the se- 
cond, and the second involves the third by an inevi- 
table consequence. Uniformity is visible in the 
midst of astonishment. Our mind may retire frinn 
the survey v& a scene so awful ; but, we must ac- 
knowledge consistency, even though we withhold 
Wief. ' 

These associatinjg truths mimediately lead^ to 
vrthers, which are equally important and interesting 
TWth tfaemseltes* They Effuse light ovct those re- 
Igkms^ through which we have already travelled; 
they raise coig'ectiae into probabyily, a^d give to 
.pfobahility Ml that circumstantial evidence which 
4s necessary to the establishment x^ vosxA truth. 

A body whkh can continue in eKistenoe, without 
ihe assistance of diose external mippUes whi(^ »ie 
essentially neocssaiy to our existence in this ^ujbflu* 
^nary abode, can have no uses for those orgaus and 
faculties which are peculiar to our pipesent f&taite. 
From this circumstanoe atbcs the infenenocp <jh^t 
What can he fsdy aj^dtcidble to the present state, 
-can have no |daee iTt^iaitever in the next. New <x> 
gasKS wili most probalsfy sup^y ^e place of 1^k)6c 
. vphicfa $ha]l be destro^d % ?bttt, without doubt their 
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construction will be exactly appropriate ta the sta- 
tion which they shall fill* Even the constitution of 
our bodies vnH be fcxmed anew; and joints and 
muscles will in all probal^ity be done away. 

Of this truth we are fully aswred, that Jl^sk (md 
blood cannot inherit the kingdom of Godj neither 
doth corruption inherit incorruption. Such clmii- 
ges must, therefore, take place, as will entirely un- 
hinge those parts which we" denominate Jlesh and 
blood; while the radical materials will be preserved ; 
so that in point of identity our bodies will be stiU 
the same, though moulded and fashioned like unto 
the glorious body of Jesus Christ. 

Though the aids of nutrition are absolutely neces- 
sary to our present state of being ; yet peihaps^ we 
are not obliged to admit that every part of the body 
is indebted to this external support. The parts 
M^ch constitute the identity of our bodies appear 
rather to remain unchakiged. The particles which 
compose those parts, seem fixed in their stations. 
They cannot give place to others ; nor can they re- 
tire from that rank which they, sustain. No acqui-» 
sition of new atoms can possibly be made ; . because 
this would be to ei^aige the ideirtity of- the body» 
and would involve a contnuUction. In either of 
the cases which have been supposed, we must ad- 
mit a transfer of identity, which is absolutely impos- 
sible ; and this impossibility of consequence decides 
imperiously against the admission of those princi- 
ples which would involve such contradictory issues. 
As then, no particle can be. either acquired or Idst^ 
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or exchange its station with another that is foreign ; 
it seems unreasonable ' to suppose that the radical 
parts. of our bodies, in which I have presumed their 
identity consists, can receive any external suj^Hea 
from that nutrition which is necessary to our lives. 
These radical parts are, in all probability, emblem- 
atical, in their manner of existence; of ^t which our 
future bpcUes diall possess, when time sliall be lost 
in. eternity. We ' b^old in miniature that mode of 
life, which our bodies shall sustain hereafter ; and, 
though it:is a mode of existence which we cannot 
comprehend, it only serves, in conjunction with 
other truths, to point out unto us the limitation of 
puriaculties, when we turn them to investigate the 
wonder&l works of God. 

The preservation of these portions of our bodies, 
in a situation where all other compounded bodies 
are verging to decay, can only be ascribed to the 
infinite power, and unsearchable wisdom of Him, in 
whom we live J and move,y and have our being. At 
best, in this life we see but through a glass darkly ; 
£uid have but inadequate conceptions of those scenes 
which we , contemplate. The shadows of mortality 
hover round us, and conceal those realities which 
lie beyond the grave. A few scattered rays of light 
disseminate their lustre through the gloom, sufE- 
ciently luminous to convince us, that we are not pur^ 
suing phantoms, when we look beyond the grave. 

Our organs of vision, as well as our mental pow- 
ers, seem b^t adapted to the station which we now 
occupy ; but, even to an accurate investigation of 
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ttie things of time, we feel ourselves totaUjr incom-^ 
petent. The inflaence ci moral evil, wiiitliDUt doubt^ 
hasdaricened up the avenues of the soul, and pic- 
vented our mental powers from penetiating tiioM 
oceans of knowledge which lie in rich reversion be** 
jonA the gmve. The rays of light, which irradiate 
this ^eld of blood, and of daiicness which we inluu 
bit, are convincing proofs of that height from whcncs 
we have fallen I while they serve *to sliew us the 
glory which we have Ibst. The pre&ent condition 
of creation is an Evidence dl our disgraice : even Vm 
earth, which trembles beneath our feet, while it gmt 
seed to the sower, and bnead to the es^jer, is^ evi- 
dently labouring under a curse for the fialte ci man. 
Our mental powers feel the fatal ^fisorder ; they e!£*' 
hibit to ourselves a strange vanety oi itnbecility imd 
power ; we appear to ourselves ^< majestic tho«igh bi 
ruins." 

When we turn to oar bodies, the mournful pic^ 
tiB'e requires no colouriAg^ Our decorations aM 
but badges of our ^iame« Our noblest trittni]^ 
ore of diort duration ; *^ the paths of glory lead 
but to the grave." Our continuance, in the midst 
^f all Aat which the body can enjoy, is but momen« 
tary ; even « earth's highest station ends in here he 
lies, aed dust to dust concludes our noblest song.'^ 
The swift approach irf death casts a damp upon Kmr 
most sanguine expectations ; the tombs of our de- 
parted kindred and neighbours seem t6 tell us, ^ftat 
our Irtath is corrupt^ our days m-e ^x^net^ ^nd 
the gr<n>e is ready Jhr a^. TIr shattered fiiag^ 
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laents of tbose, who have stepped into etemky before 
us^ exhibit nothing but a scene of disgust and degra- 
dation ; while they beckon us to the tomb to heighten 
the disgrace. 

With these prospects before us^ and these alcMie, 
hun^n life is little more than a scene of misery ; 
encircled on every side with occasions of despair^- 
But^ the light of the gospel softens the horrors of 
the scene, and points out to a guilty world the ^ 
efficacy of th^t blood which was shed on Calvary, 
to make an expiation for sin* Thrmigfa this bloody' 
life and immortality have again revisited these 
abodes ; and taught us to look beyond the confines 
of the grave for a scene of felicity that can never 
end. Through this blood of sprinkling the natural 
effects of sin, are counteracted ; and salvation from 
the moral consequences of that fatal malady is freely 
offered to the sons of men. 

Through the efficacy of the atonement, we ex* 
pect a renewal of our material^ our morale and tn- 
teUectual nature* The Tenewal of our moral na» 
ture we expect in time, and wait till the day of eter* 
' nity for the accomplishment of the rest. The pros* 
pects which are afforded us, of that glory which: 
God has reserved in store for them that love him, 
are sufficiently revealed to animate our hopes ; but 
at the same time they are so veiled in shadows, that 
a consummation is not to be. expected till we enter, 
into another world. 

In that important aera, when the final renovatioa 
of all nature shall take place ; when our intellectuaL 
powers shall be restored to the full possession of 

Ww 
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their pristine vigour ; dnd shall be delivered from 
those impediments which now embarrass and ob* 
struct their movements; we shall be able with the 
utmost ease to solve those difficulties^ which we 
cannot at present surmount. The action of our 
spirit upon our future body, together with thd ef- 
fects resulting from that incomprehensiUe energy, 
will probably be laid open before us without an in*- 
tervening shade. Familiarized to scenes of asto- 
nishment, which will move onward in an endless 
succession, our intellectual powers must be expanded 
beyond our present conception ; they will probably 
move forward for ever in progressive knowledge,' 
perpetually discovering new wonders in God, and 
perpetually observing new regions which have been 
unexplored. The capacities of the soul are like its 
essence, incomprehensible and immortal. 

Our material parts, renewed with immortality,^ 
shall suit their immaterial partners, and afford such 
assistance through the medium of the senses, as 
shall rather &cilitate than retard our active pursuits. 
The inexhaustible vigour which our bodies shall ac- 
quire, wUi, without doubt, add considerably to their 
agility ; and, in conjunction with other causes, es- 
tablish that mode of being which can only be com- 
prehended fully beyond the grave. 

But, what felicities soever human nature may 
enjoy hereafter, all must be ascribed to the redemp- 
tion of Jesus Christ. It is through him alone, that- 
we are ransomed from the claims of justice, and 
snatched from the dominion of death. It is through 
him that this last enemy shall be destroyed, when he 
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hath put down. aU rule and aU authority and pow- 
er ; to him, therefore, be given glory, and honour, 
and mighty and majesty, and tlominion, for ever and 
even 



SECT, VIL 

On the Origin of bodily Identity. Arguments t0 
provej That the Identity of the Body can have 
no Existence prior to the formal Existence of 
the Body. That Abortions are perfectly re- 
concileable with the Theory which has been ad^ 
vanced. 

On a subject which is so complex in its nature, and 
so important in its consequences, as the resurrec- 
tion of the human body, it is less astonidiing that 
difficulties should occur in the investigation, than if 
none were raised. Many are trifling and insignifi- 
cant ; many will admit of satisfactory solutions, 
upon the principles before us. Some of each kind 
have been already considered ; and some of each 
description yet remain. 
But, while I attempt to refute some of these ob- 
jections, which are brought against the suppositions 
which have been made on the identity of man, I 
would by no means insinuate that all objections are 
to be considered as visionary and chimerical. I 
am conscious of many difficulties which it is hot in 
my power to solve. Perhaps, no argument can 
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perfectly rescde an abstrase subject of this nallire 
from the various cavils to which it must tiecessariiy 
be exposed. Nothing" less than demonstration can 
acco.&iplish this ; but, this is a species of evidence 
which the subject^ before us does not afford. Even 
demcxistration may be exposed to cavil, but cavil 
can never invalidate its testimony; it may attack 
those branches to which the evidence does not 
apply, but cannot overturn that proof which it was 
^lesigned to oppose. 

Evidence, in many cases, may be sufficient to 
substantiate a fact, without being so extensive in its 
application as to embrace every circumstance which 
is connected with it. On this ground, objections 
may be raised. In this case, objections will indeed 
prove, that this evidence is not sufficiently extensive 
to embmce all possible cases ; but they will not in-* 
validate the testimony of the evidence adduced, nor 
overrule those cases to which the evidence more im- 
mediately apfdies. The evidence may be defective^ 
without being erroneous ; it may be contracted in 
its applicaticHi, without being driven from those ob* 
jects and facts which it professes to embrace. 

It is in this light that I view the case before us ; 
while I admit some permanent principle which con- 
stitutes the identity of the human body. The evi* 
dence by which it is supported, may be genuine in 
its nature without being of universal application. 
And, as all truths are uniformly harmoiuous in their 
nature, and therefore, never can oppose one ano- 
ther ; such objections as may be started against the 
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fact before^ \trHl admit of satisfactory solutions, ovlf 
from such principles as are at present placed 
witMn our reach. They are, therefore, subjects d 
distinct consideration, remote, from our present 
views, and with which the evidence before us^ has 
not any necessary connection. The theory which 
is advaiwed, may therefore be genuine, though all 
objections cannot be fully answered ; and, all that 
can be justly inferred is, that theevidenceembraces not 
dl possible cases, to which the objection attaches ; 
while the evidence itself, as well as the fact which it 
supports, remains, notwithstanding a train of objec* 
tions, unimipeached and entire. 

Against Ifae theory .which I have adopted with 
respect to tiie identity of the human body, it may, 
perh£q)S, be said,-r-." that, if there be a radical prin- 
ciple' in man which constitutes the icfentity of his 
body here, and which will become the foundation 
gf his body hereafter ; and this principle be impe- 
rishable and indissoluble in its nature, this supposi- 
tion cannot be reconciled with our views of an em- 
bryo principle which is lodged in the parent, from 
whom it proceeds." It may, furthermore, be said, 
** that, if the embryo principle remain indissoluble, 
the process of nature cannot be necessary to mature 
it to peifection ; and if it be lost, it militates against 
the fundamental principles of the theory which is 
hfere advanced." To these objections I proceed to 
reply. 

That a principle of identity cannot be lost, I 
have abeady admitted ; and, for the same principle 
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I still contend ; yet I must be allowed to supj)dsey 
that before these objections can acquire any force^ 
it must be supposed that the principle of identity^ 
of which we speak, must have a being. . But I am 
far from supposing, that the distinct identity of all 
the individual bodies of the human race, have been 
coeval with the first progenitors of mankind. 

We must be satisfied that no body can exist with, 
out this principle ; however we may diflfer about its 
manner of existence, and its constituent parts; 
But it is absurd to suppose, that the idenidty of the 
human body can exist before the body itself is call- 
ed into actual being. Because, if we could imagine 
that those radical principles, which constitute the 
identity of the body, could exist prior to the body,- 
it must be the identity of a body which has no exist- 
ence. It must, in this case, be the identity of a 
nonentity ; for, that which never had existence is a 
nonentity ; it must be the identity of a human body, 
and not the identity of a human body at the same 
time; but, as this is a palpable contradiction, it 
caimot possibly be admitted. It will therefore fol- 
low, from Kence, that no principle of identity can 
exist as such^ antecedently to the union of those 
numerical parts, of which the body is composed, 
and from which its existence is always denomina* 
ted in popular language. And, as bodies have not 
always had this formal existence ; so, neither could 
this principle of identity, which must be lodged in 
some secret recess within its confines. 

That the constituent parts of. bodies have exist- 
ed from the commencement of the human race, I 
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am ready to allow ; not as actual parts of future 
bodies^ but as simple matter capable of being modi- 
fied by infinite skill, and of being moulded into 
• such forms, by unerring wisdom, through such fu- 
ture combinations, as our bodies now have. In a 
similar manner, those parts which constitute the 
identity of our bodies, must have had their pre-exist- 
ent state; not in their official character, as the 
identity of any body whatever, but as simple mat- 
ter, capable of being thus constituted by the power 
of Almighty God. 

Hence then, it evidently. appears, that though a 
principle of identity which is once in being, cannot 
be lost, we may conceive without difficulty that 
we are under no necessity of supposing that tlus 
germ must have been from eternity. We may 
without any impropriety admit the preclusion of an 
end, without supposing the being or thing to have 
been from eternity ; because, the admission of a be- 
ginning, and the preclusion of an end will by no 
means involve a contradiction. No one can ques- 
tion that the Almighty God can give beginning and 
preclude an end ; — such a mode of action is a fair 
inference of power. That God has acted thus, is 
evidently deducible firom all that he has communi- 
cated to us concerning the nature of angels, and the 
souls of men ; and, perhaps^ of all spiritual sub- 
stances which we can conceive, and which have any 
real existence. And although we admit this to be the 
case, with regard to this principle of identity which 
I have here supposed, it is no more incumbent on 
me to delineate that mode of existence^ than it is for 
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any other to account for the maiuicr in which spirit 
tual substances exist, to whom we ajt^ibute a siimi-* 
lar mode of being. 

That the elementary principles, of which out* 
bodies arc composed, were lodged in our progeni- 
tors, i9 a fact too obvious to require any proof* 
And since time is progressive in all its movements^ 
we cannot avoid concluding that the seminal parts 
of the human body must appear in various stages 
of progressive advancement, veiling towards a 
mode of maturity which can only he? consummated 
ki another stage. In .any of these intermediate 
stages, should an accident happen to the progenitor, 
Ibose seminal parts Qot having acquired a state of 
maturity sufficient to constitute a distinct bodiljr 
identity, must dissolve a^n into the pristine ete- 
ments of matter, and mingle with the common mass. 

What that stage of progression is in which this* 
degree of maturity is acquired, which distinguishes 
being from unoi^janized matter, is a point which, 
seems too minute for. the mind to invest%ate. The- 
lines of demarkation, 'which divide the identity of 
tfie body from the common mass, are too attenua^ 
te.d for human discernment ; they are buried in ob* 
scurity, and their precise situation is not placed, 
within the reach of man to determine. Satisfied I, 
am, that such a point must have an existence some- 
where in the primeval, progress of the human body ; 
Imt, it is a point of progression, wl^ch, perhaps, !& 
known only to. God* 

It is sufficient to satisfy my inquiries, that I can 
% tsYQ points at no considerable distance, from each, 
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Other ; in one of which I am satisfied, that ndthit^ 
can exist but unorganized matter ; and in the other, 
that the identity of the, body has a being. If/there- 
foi^, I know that nothing but unorganized mat* 
ter exists in January y but that this matter has 
been transformed into a condition of being, which 
constitutes the identity of the body, before the en- 
suing December ; I feel myself perfectiy at rest, 
though I know not with any precision, at what point 
formal entity began. Previously to this important 
point, nothing but potential energy and seminal matter 
can be said to exist ; but these cannot constitute for- 
mal ,being. . The death of the progenitor must ne^ 
cessarily annihilate that potential energy which I 
have supposed; and consequendy, the seminal 
matter which was in existence must retire to the 
inactive mass. No formal being can in this case be 
supposed in existence, and consequendy, no prin- 
ciple of bodily identity can be lost. 

If we admit those principles which have been laid 
down in the preceding paragraphs, it will not be 
difficult to account fbr those consequences which re- 
suit from abortions in their various stages. The diffi- 
culties which on these occasions associate with the 
supposition, which makes the identity of the body 
to consist in some radical principle, will be less for- 
midable than if we were to suppose that the identity 
of the body were to consist in all the numerical par- 
ticles of which the body is at any given time com- 
puosed. In both cases, difficulties may be involved 

Jx X 
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which we shall find inexplicable ; but, in admitting 
that those radical principles of matter constitute the 
identity of the body, in the manner which has been 
supposed, I can perceive no consequences which 
will ensue, that appear either contradictory or ab* 
surd. 

It may, perhaps, be asked, when an abortion takes 
place, " whether or not the abortive mass includes 
within it those principles of body which shall rise 
again ?" On this question it is difficult to determine 
with precision ; but, the principles which have been 
advanced lead us to a solution of those' difficulties 
which the question seems to suppose. The affirm-t 
ative or negative, which may be given to this ques- 
tion, will entirely depend upon the state of progrcs- 
^on of the abortive mass. It may include within 
it a principle of identity, or it may not. I have said 
ia a i»^ceding paragraph that a certain point must 
exist somewhere, which b perlu^s known only to 
God ; aiid at this point entity of body begins. If, 
therefore, the abortive mass had passed this point be* 
fore the event took place, no doubt can be rationally 
entertained that this principle of bodily identity had 
been communicated : it must therefore retain its 
incorruptibility, and again be raised into immortal 
life. But, if on the contrary, that point which I 
have i^pposed the criterion of personal existence, 
had not been passed, then all must sink again into 
the common mass, and mingle with those atoms 
which never made any approaches towards animal 
life. 
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It is, perhaps, at this important point which I 
have supposed, that the immaterial spirit begins its 
union with the body, and forms its connexion with 
those parts in which the identity of the body is 
lodged. The same reasonings, therefore, which 
have been employed about the commencement of 
the body will also apply to the commencement of 
the man. The compound of human nature must, 
probably, date its origin from this important point ; 
from which two distinct natures shall begin a life 
which shall never end. 

I have presumed to conjecture, that it is to this 
principle of identity that the soul is more imme- 
diately united ; but certain it is, that no union can 

» 

possibly take place before the body has obtained an 
eKisteirce* And it is equally certain, that no distinct 
existence can be supposed in the embryo body, till 
it has acquired a distinct identity, by which alone 
it can be known ; and this distinct existence cannot 
be acquired, until the materials have arrived at 
a certain stage of progression, in their approaches 
towards maturity and perfection. 

But, these are points which belong to God : It 
is for man to conjecture, but for God to appoint and 
comprehend. They are points which our intellec- 
tual powers are not acute enough to discern ; and 
they are wrapped up in shades which we cannot 
penetrate. The utmost of our researches rise but 
litde higher than probable conjecture ; but on points 
which are so abstruse, it is the highest evidence 
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which we can hope to atudn. And, while this evi- 
dence, is heavier in the scale of probability, than 
those objections are, which are set against it, we 
must abandon our reason if we permit such objec- 
tions to operate in all their force. The solution of 
such difficulties must disarm objections of their 
power, even though the solution should Ke errone- 
ous. It will convince us that what we have sup- 
posed probable, may be certain ; because it involves* 
nothing that is either contradictory or absurd. 
- From the reasonings which have been adduced 
<in the present section, I am well aware that an ob- 
jection of another nature may be advanced. As I 
have presumed that no existence can be attributed 
to those parts which constitute the identity of our 
bodies, until our. bodies obtain a formal existence : 
it will be natural for the reader to inquire, " how the 
^sentiments of this section can be reconciled with 
those of another, in which I have said that those 
cmbrybs which slumber longest in their sires, will 
require less time to ripen in the grave ?" To this 
question I answer^ that though the embryo, as suchj 
has not any formal existence, until the materials of 
the body have arrived at a certain stage in their pro- 
gressive movements ; yet the elements out of which 
this .embryo is afterward called into formal being, 
must have existed from the origin of man. And, 
perhaps the secret process which these materials have 
undergone in their elementary state, may have 
tended towards their maturity through every stage 
which they have passed j and by these means they 
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become more capable of that completion which they 
shall assume when the bodies of the departed shall 
awake to perpetual life. 

If a certain portion of duration were to be allot- 
ted for the ripening of any given principle, and the 
maturing of it to any given degree of perfection ; 
nothing more could be required; than that the per- 
fection should be attained within the limits which had 
been prescribed ; if they actually appeared within the 
period of prescription, no room for any real objec- 
tion could remain. The only objection which could 
be started must be confined wholly to the circum- 
stances of the process, while the essential parts of 
the question, on which alone an objection of any ^ 
weight could be rationally founded, could have no 
interest whatever in the charge. Objections, there- 
fore, which are established upon this foundation, can 
no longer be objections against the fact itself, but 
against some circumstances of it, with which the 
fact can have but litde or no connexion. 

The only question which we can feel ourselves in- 
terested to answer is, not in what manner a prin- 
ciple of identity shall ripen into maturity; but 
; whether it shall be produced within a given portion 
of duration ? Now, if within this given portion of 
duration, the event b^ accomplished, the end will 
. be fully answered, though the modes of its produc* 
tion be various. And, whether the matter which is 
finally matured into a principle of personal identity, 
continued a longer period in one of its stages than in 
another, the final result will be exacdy the same as 
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though the process had been conducted with the 
greatest exactness and uniformity. On these grounds, 
the sentiments which I have advanced in both sec- 
tions are perfectly harmonious ; and I proceed by an 
illustration to reconcile them together. 

If a period of six thousand years were allotted for 
the completion of a given process, and this period 
were divided into two, three, or four distinct stages, 
no difficulty can occur to the mind, in conceiving 
that one of these stages should be much shorto: 
than another ;' though we admit that the a^regate 
amount of time shall be finally equal. On the s^me 
ground, different processes may vary from one ano- 
ther in their intermediate stages; and yet finaUy 
issue in the necessary completion, when the whole 
period shall ultimately expire. 

A. may be a much longer time in its elementary 
condition than B. and consequently, will on that 
account require less time to be exalted to a state 
of perfection, through the subsequent stages which 
it has to pass. If A. continue five hundred years 
in its elementary principles, it must have five thou- 
sand five hundred to remain in its subsequent stages, 
in order that it may be ripened for the grand result 
c^ all. But if A. continue one thousand years in 
its elementary state, only five thousand can remain 
to complete the whole. Yet, in both of these cases 
the final condition of A. at the expiration of six 
thousand years, will be precisely the same, as though 
no difference whatever had taken place in the inter* 
mediate stages through which it passed. 
If A. continue a less time than B. in its elemen- 
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taiy state, it will require more time to ripen in those 
stages which are to fdilow ; because in its elemen- 
tary state it made fewer ap^M-oaches towards perfec- 
tion, through the shortness of that period which was 
allotted it in its elementary state. And hence it 
will follow by the same mode of reasoning, that 
though A. continued five thousand years in its ele- 
mentary principles, only one thousand can remain 
for those subsequent stages through which it has to 
pass. The materials of which A, was afterward to 
be composed, might have acquired a considerable 
degree of progressive improvement, while in their 
elementary abode ; and consequently, be at a much 
less distance from final perfection than if they had 
only been fixed in that station, about twenty, thirty^ 
or forty years. 

If j1. and £. were destined to pass six thousand 
years in C. and 2X in order to their perfection, — 
that the first stage should be elementary, and the 
second should be formal being ; .the case which I 
have supposed in tt^ preceding paragraph will 
equally apply. No just reason can be assigned, 
from the circumstances of the supposition, how long 
the constituent piarts (^ A. and B. should continue 
in C which is presumed to be their elementary con- 
dition. Their time may be considerably different 
from each other, in this elementary state; though 
the final result may be the same. For, if in this 
^ven case A. were to continue ^e thousand years, 
and B. only fii;e hundred in this elementary state 
of existence; A. would have only one thousand 
years to remain in a state of formal bemg before it 
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reached perfection : while B. under the circumstan- 
ces of the suppo^tion, must require five thousand 
five hundredy before it could reach the same state 
of perfection, admitting the whole period to amount 
with each to six , thousand years. And the reason 
of this difference, if such it may. be termed, arises 
from the cases themselves which have been given. 
The length of that duration which A. continued in 
its elementary condition, precluded the necessity of 
any greater length of time for formal being ; while 
in the case of B. the scene is entirely uiverted ; and 
the same reasons which inform us why A. had but 
a comparatively short state of formal being, will 
satisfiictorily assure us why that of ^. must continue 
so long. And therefore, from all the cases which 
have been supposed, it plainly follows, that the final 
result must be perfecdy equal ; and that at the last, 
perfection must be attained by A. and B* in the 
same moment, notwithstanding the diversity which 
has been marked in their intermediate stages- 
It is in this manner that we view those princi- 
ples of matter, which constitute the identity of the 
human body. The extent of duration which is ne- 
cessary to prepare the human body for its perfec- 
tion, lies within the boundaries of time ; beginning 
with its commencement, and ending when time shall 
be no more. 

Within the confines of this duration, we behold 
four distant stages, through which those parts^ 
which constitute the identity of the body, must neces- 
sarily pass, in order to their attainment of complete 
perfection beyond the grave* The Jirst of these 
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stages is that of its elementary principles ; the *e» ' 
cond is that .of an ^ embrj^o in the womb ; the third 
is that of its. union with an immaterial spirit, and 
with the fluctuating portions of flesh and blood in 
our pjresent state; and the fourth stage is that of 
its residence in the grave, 

: The whole erf these stages are undoubtedly iie- 
cessary to the full perfection of the body, they are 
alembics through which its parts must necessarily 
move, to attain that vigour which shall continue for 
ever ; and which can only be attsuned at tjbe final 
consummation of things. But, the periods in 
which the body must continue, in either of these 
distinct stages, seem multiform and various ; they 
vary with the progressive movements of time ; and 
though they lie within the compass of the general 
theory, it is plain to discover that they must be un- 
defined. 

The materials which shall hereafter constitute 
the body or identity of A. may have lodged but a 
few years, or perhaps but a few weeks, in their He- 
mentary state; and consequently, they must on 
that account require a proportionably longer period - 
either in a. state of embryo, in our present condition 
or m the grave. But, since an: enabryo condition 
is alike to all, and since the variation of our present 
state can hardly be taken into the account which we, 
have now before us, it being in this view nearly 
alike In all ; the time which seems so. short in its 
elementary state, must be supplied by the repose 
which the grave afibrds. A deficiency of time in 
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«n dementaiy state, must tfaevefore be made up by 
the surplus of time in the grave ; and in those after 
Ages of the worlds in which a surplus of elementary 
time shall appear, it will be fiilly counteracted by 
the shortness of that repose, which, to them, th# 
grave will be able to supply* 
' Time, without doubt, has a close connexion witH 
eternity; and its various movements apply to our 
future being beyond the grave. For which reason, 
we may justly take into the account the whole pro- 
gress of succesuve duration, from the commence^ 
ment, to the final consummation of time. And, 
though we suppose that no identity of body cati 
have any being, before body in all its parts has a 
formal existence ; yet, it is easy to conceive, that 
those seminal parts out of which it is composed, 
must have had a prior existence ; and that in their 
elementary stations they may have undergone a va« 
riety of imperceptible changes, duough which they 
have verged toward3 that state of perfection which 
will not be completed till the sea and the grave 
shall give up their dead. 

At the same time, while it' thus appears demon- 
strable, that the omstitueut particles which shall 
form the body, may verge towards perfection, 
though formal being has no existence ; it is also evi* 
dent, that the resurrection of the body can only 
take place at that time which God has appointed, 
and which is only known to him. It must be a 
period, when all the individuals of the human race 
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jhall have passed through those various processes, 
which are necess^ to ripen their bodies for eter- 
uity ; so that at the sound of the trumpet all the 
di&rent inhabitants of the world may start at once 
into immoftal life. 

Thus then, we m^y easily perceive, that notwith* 
sending the infinite variety of births, of deaths, and 
of abortions, which have taken place already, and 
which ^lall take place hereafter^ the resurrectioa 
of all the bodies of the dead will be alike recon- 
cileable to the princq)les before usf Nothing wiQ 
be over-ripe, nothing will be premature. AH art 
now, tending to the s^me point, and Imve been sd 
from creation to the present hour ; all will therefore^ 
be alike prepared for that important moment^ whet» 

r« 

t^e piercing call of God ^all enter the territories of 
the dead, and awaken mankind to a mode of lifd 
which is at present but little known* 

H^iee then we may perceive, that those ofa^c* 
tions which are only founded upon the circum« 
stances of a fact, can never apply to the fact itself. 
Nothing but objections against fact can apply to 
fact; while objections against curcumstances can 
only apply to circumstances. In the case before 
Us, it is only of fact that I have presumed to speak ; 
the circumstances of it have only been introduced in 
general terms, to counteract those objections which 
appealed against the subordinate parts of the the« 
ory which had been adduced* The fact itself may 
be unexceptionable, while the circumstances of it 
m^ be encumbered with diificulties which cannot 
b^ overcome. Argument may be adduced in fa- 
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vour of the former, too strong to be refuted, and 
too perspicuous to be overlooked. In those cases, 
all objections kgainst the attendant circumstances, 
of such facts must necessarily give way, even though 
they contain difficulties which cannot be overcome, 
and to which no answer can be given. 

No fact can be more evident than that o( the ex^ 
istence of God ; and yet, the circumstances of his 
existence are wrapped in impenetrable >darkness. 
The certainty of his existence cannot be affected by 
the manner of his existence ; we may be fully satis- 
fied of the former, though the latter be totally un- 
known. That the sun is the fountain of Ughi 
will admit of no dispute; but to opinions oa 
the manner in which these properties either inhere 
in that himinary, or are produced by him, there is 
hardly any end. The various productions of na- 
ture appear before us in a similar maimer ; we are 
satisfied of their existence, but the ways in which 
they take place are totally unkno\vn. In all these 
cases, the evidence of the fact is totally distinct from 
the evidence of its circumstances, the former is 
placed within our reach, but the latter lies concealed 
fix>m our most acute researches. 

It is on principles of a similar nature, founded 
On cOTrespondent evidence, that we may be assured 
that some permanent principles of matter are 
lodged within us ;— -that they constitute the identity 
of our bodies ; — ^that they move through the various 
stages of progression ; and ripen into perfection 
through the lapse of duration, and the progress irf 
fsorruption in the grave. At the same time, the 
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subordinate circumstances which are attendant on 
the fact, are placed in many cases beyond our 
reach; they elude our researches, and not unfrc- 
quently niocl^ our hdpes* We have, therefore, suf- 
ficient eyjidence to prove that the fact itself stands 
independently of all its subordinate circumstances ; 
and that they are points which in this view have no 
necessary connexion with one another. It therefore 
follows, that all those objections which have origina*- 
ted in thercifcumstances of this fact, and which in 
the.case last considered, were applied to the fact itself, 
cannot, a&ct the general question, though it ^ould 
appear that they, have not been satisfactorily accounts 
ed for. In either case, the &ct itself is ditencum* 
bered from those difficulties which apparently clog- 
.ged it, and those objections which have been raised, 
must consequently disappear. 
.The. proofs, which will tend to establish the fact 
, must insensibly tend to silence those objections 
which may be raised against its dependencies, by 
separating it from them, and thereby causing it to 
stand or fall by its own evidence. The most for- 
midable objections which occur, )iave been already 
considered ; and we proceed in the next section to 
give a summary of that evidence which induces u^ 
to believe the fact. 
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SECT. vin. 

Summary of that direct Evideticej hy lUbfnch tv^ 
are assured, that the Identity of the Human 
Body must consist in some radical Principle^ Ot 
Germ J which can neither expire nor change. 

Having entered domewliat largely intGithe ispubject 
of identity in the preceding sec^n^, add cooskleted 
it in various views and retatk)fi8, i% may not be im« 
proper to i»esent the resuler with thost proo£s uridch 
have already been laid before l^m, detached from 
those cOTnelions in which they have been abeady 
seen. 

We have tmiformly fixed die ideMitp^ of the bod; 
in some immoveable principles ef matter^ wUch W8' 
have indifferently denominated gemii, or s^men. 
We have supposed it to be incapable of decay ot 
change, and to be the foundation of that body wlucfa 
shall survive the grave. That sud^ a principle doe§ 
actually exist, we have both presumed and adduced 
evidence to prove ; and we now proceed to give a 
summary statement of the evidence which hasinda* 
ccd that belief. 

As man is now in actual existence, he must have 
his personality peculiar to himself; or how other- 
wise shall one individual be distinguished from 
another ? The human body is, in this view, dis- 
tinct from the man. The body being also in 
existence must have some distinguishing criterion. 
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by which it is denominated, and conddercd a part 
from sdl others. This distinguishing criterion must 
also consist in somethings whatsoever that something 
may be. 

The principal candidates to fill thb important sta- 
tion, which can offer themselves to our thouglttSy 
may be considered as six in number, it is amongst 
these, therefore, alone that we can look for the identi* , 
ty of the body, with any probable hope of success. 

The first subject in which we can conceive the 
identity of the body to be lodged, mtts^ be those 
particlesy which compose our bpt&es when we first 
enter upon Ufe^ The second is in those numericai 
particles which compose our bod&es tzt any given 
period of our lives. The third must consist in the 
modificutf&n of the parts ; the fimrthy te all those 
harticlesy which compose our bodies at the time 
of death: the fij^h is in the majority of those 
particles which are deposited in the earth; and 
t}xe sixth is in some immqfveable principle^ which 
has survived the changes of our bo£eSy and which 
shall survive the shock of death. To these six par- 
ticulars we shall now turn our thoughts, and briefly 
examine the pretensions of each. 

The identity of the body cannot consist in the 
numerical particles which compose the body of an 
infant J because of those surprising changes which 
it visitdy undergoes; and because it wotild be irre- 
concileable with the princi|)les of justice, to ad* 
ministo* either rewards or punishments in another 
life, for those personal actions which tihe body c^ 
^ in&nt could not possibly have performed. On 
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these grounds, this first candidate for identity must 
be dismissed, because the admission would involve 
both injustice and absurdity. 
Neither can the identity of our bodies be lodged 
in all the numeric/ol particles^ of which they are 
composed, at any gwen period of our lives, as was 
supposed in the second case. As the human body " 
is in a state of perpetual mutation, the supposition 
which places its identity in all the numerical /parti- 
cles - of which it is composed, will . necessaf ily 
oblige us to suppose, that identity . must . be trans- 
ferred from one system of atoms to! another, winch 
involves a plain contradiction, j^s therefore, iden- 
tity, in whatsoever it may consist, cannot possibly 
undergo any transfer, because it is coatradictdry; 
and, as the human body, is in a state of perpetual 
change,' it plainly follows, that identity cannot con- 
sist in all the numerical particles of which. the body- 
has at any given period been composed. 

Neither can w^e' suppose that the identity of the 
body can consist m the modifcation of those parts 
which at any given period reside within its external, 
form, as was presumed in the tlixrd case. In 
admitting this case, we shall be obliged to suppose 
that the identity of substance, and the identity of 
the modification of it, are terms syrion3anbus with 
each other, though they are manifestly expressive 
of two distinct ideas. The. substance may remain 
entire in. all its parts, (hough it may be modified 
anew in an infinijte variety of forms. The particles 
which compose any given system of organized mat-r. 
ter, may exchange their situation with one another^ 
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without being removed from the system, or eyen 
without acquiring any particle that is new. Our 
own senses point out unto us an evident distinction 
between the two ideas ; and we cannot avoid learn- 
ing from our own reflections, that the sameness 
of the materials of which our bodies are composed, 
can never consist in the arrangement of the parts* 
Modification always presupposes existence, and 
therefore never can constitute it. Modification is. 
perpetually changing, through every stage which 
the body undergoes, from in&ncy to hoary age, 
while sameness ccmtinues unalterable; which 
plainly proves that these distinct ideas can never 
be blended together. The supposition before us, 
therefore, places the identity of the body on a 
more precarious foundation, than that which pre- 
sumed it to consist in all the numerical parts them- 
selves. That supposition involved a contradiction ; 
and this supposes that the materials themselves are 
the same with the arrangement of them. From 
^ese considerations it plainly follows, that the 
identity of the body can no more consist in the mo- 
dification of any numerical parts, than it can con- 
sist in those parts which are presumed to be thus 
modified and arranged. 

Neither can we, in the fourth place^ suppose 
diat the identity of the body can consist in aU those 
particles^ which are deposited in the grave. In 
admitting this fourth supposition, we must presume 
that no identity of the body did exist, . before the 

Z 2 
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period of death or 'interment ; because from this 
alone it is. presumed to be denominated. And, as 
a transfer of identity is totally impossible, and this 
state of body could not be acquired prior to the 
moment, which we suppose ; it will be impossible 
to say how this body can be a subject either of 
reward or punishment, or become accountable for • 
actions which were committed before this identity 
had any existence. In allowing the supposition 
before us, wc must presume that the body had 
passed through life without any principle of identity ; 
and that this principle was only acquired when it 
was about to be deposited in the grave. Li this 
view, we must suppose the body to be nothing more 
than a floating mass of matter, nioving through life 
without any personal sameness, totally devoid of 
praise or blame ; equally unaccountable for its 
actions ; and utterly incapable of becoming the 
object either of punishment or reward. 

If the body of man can pass through life, without 
any principle of identity, and without any denomi- 
nation of it, why should we suppose that the body 
should acquire it at the hour of death, or in the 
moment of interment? Can identity in death and 
corruption be of any service to that body, which 
has passed through life without its aid ? The sup- 
position appears too ridiculous to require further 
examination ; it even refutes itself, and obliges the 
inquiring mind to seek the identity of the body in 
some other re^on. As therefore the supposition 
before us can never be reconciled with those prin- 
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ciples of immutable justice, which can alone inflict 
punishments and confer rewards, and make these 
punishments and rewards commensurate to the ac- 
tions of the present life ; we are furnished with the 
most unquestionable evidence, that it must be de- 
lusive and absurd. I therefore conclude, that the 
identity of the body cannot be denominated from 
all those particles which are deposited in the grave, 
any more than from that matter which composes 
our bodies, or the modification which that matter 
might have assumed. 

Nor shall we extricate ourselves from these em-^ 
barrassments, if we place the identity of the body 
in the majority of those particles which are depo- 
sited in the grave, rather than in all the parts of 
the lifeless niass. The majority of those particles 
which are deposited in the grave, must evidently 
have been acquired since the commencement of 
formal life ; and consequently, can be but one 
stage removed from the condition of the particles 
at large. The quantity of matter which composes 
the body of an infant, when it enters life, can bear 
no proportion to the majority of those particles, 
which composes at death the body of an adult. All 
those, therefore, which are deficient in the body 
of an infant, when compared with the majority of 
those which compose the body of an adult, must 
evidently have been acquired by the adult in some 
of those stages through which'the body has evident- 
ly passed. And, whether we suppose the particles 
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wliich compofie <he bodj of the vf/hm, to be ui- 

cludod in those ^hich constitute that of the man, or 

to be eKckidcd fcMrm the number; we must in 

either case invdTe ouradves in difficuHies which 

are wholly unsurmountalile. 

If we suppose the body of the in&nt to be in- 

chided in the majority of those particles which 
constitute that of the num, at the time of interment, 
the identity of his body must consist in particles of 
two descriptions, those that were crigifuil, and those 
which were acquired. Can it. then be just to pu- 
rasii (XT reward the particles which formed the in&nt, 
for those actions which w&re performed by the par- 
tides which were acquired ? Or, if we invert the 
order, can we conceive it consonant to justice to 
punish or reward the particles of the adult for 
those actions which the ifi^ni only performed? 
This aqppears to be impossible. If those partides 
wluch composed the body of the infant had no iden- 
tity of themselves, they never could acquire it by- 
associating with those particles which were after- 
wards acquired ; but, if they had an idetitity, they 
could not take the acquired particles into an union 
jvith themselves, because in no case whatever can 
sameness be transferred* The particles, there- 
fore, which composed the body of the infant, could 
never incorporate with those which wepe acquired, 
in point of identity, nor share between themselves 
and others a ssuneness which never could be trans* 
ferred. 
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But, If vrt suppose that the particles which com* 
posed the body, when in its in&nt state, aie not 
included in die nugodty of those particles which 
compose the body at death ; then all those particles 
in which the identity of the body is presumed to be 
placed, must evidently be acquired. In tMs case, 
the body which was bom is not the body which 
dies; all its parts must have dissipated by insen- 
sible degrees; md the body which is interned in 
the grave can contain within it not a single particle 
which was originally united to the immortal spirit 
In this view, the spirit must have undergone a 
transmigraticm, as much so, as if the soul of Py-* 
thag&ras had liDhabtted the body of Bacon^ or of 
Jjocke. Hence, therefore, I conclude, that, as in 
point of fact, the body which is buried, must be 
the same body that was bom, (which cannot be, if 
Ae identity of it consists in particles which are 
acquired) no acquirement of particles can either 
give or constitute the identity of the body- And, 
if identity cannot consist either in the union of 
tniginal and acquired partides, or in particles which 
are wholly acquixed, then the identity of the body 
cannot consist in the majority of those particles which 
are deposited in the grave* 

Neither, if we proceed one step further, and 
include our bodily organs, in which some hiave ^en 
supposed that the identity of the body consists, will 
the result ajqiear more favourable. For, as these 
organs may be mutilated, and some of them totally 
destroyed, while sameness of person and sameness 
of body remain ; it will plainly follow, that the 
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identity of the body, can neither consist in its orga- 
nization, nor depend upon it. And, if the organs 
can be destroyed, while the sameneiss of body 
remains entire, which I think no one will presume 
to deny ; it is a demonstrative proof that they are 
two distinct subjects, which have little or no neces- 
sary connection with each other. 

As then the identity of our bodies cannot consist 
in aU those atoms which we - brought into the 
world with usj because it would be irreconcileable 
with justice to reward or punish hereafter for those 
actions which, maturity only could commit; so, 
neither can we suppose that identity can consist in 
aU the numerical particles of which our bodies 
are at any given time composed ; because these 
particles are in a . perpetual change, and because 
identity cannot possibly be transferred. And, as it 
cannot consist in the modification ~ of the parts^ 
because sameness and arrangement are two distinct 
ideas; nor in all, those particles which are depo- 
sited in the grave ; because this supposes man to 
have existed through life without any identity ; nor 
in the majority of these partidesy because they 
have evidently been acquired, and had no existence 
in the origin of man ; it is folly in the highest de- 
gree to place identity in those bodily organs, which 
may be mutilated, while the identity of the body 
remains entire. If, therefore, the identity of the 
body cannot consist in the* wholcy nor in the modi- 
fication of ity whether estimated in infancy or in 
maturity ; nor in the.wAofe/ nor in the majority 
of those particles wjdch are deposited in the grave^ 
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nor in tiie organs of our bodies ; what, t^nains in 
which it can possibly consist? It must consist in 
something ; and that something must reside within 
the confines of man. Nothing more remains, in 
which we can conceive it possible, but that gerniy 
or stamen^ which has been already considered. The 
admission therefore^ of some immoveable principle, 
which neither the progress of time nor of life can 
alter, arises froni a. kind of moral necessity, which it 
is difficult .to resist* . • 

-When, therefiare, we contemplate the evidence, 
which breaks upon us in various forms, in favour of 
some immoveable principle, both from probable 
circumstances and more direct proof; and when to 
this we add the inefficacy of those objections which 
can be brought against it; and behold all nature 
supporting.it by the analogy of vegetation in its va- 
rious productions and forms ; the evidence becomes 
at once powerful and convincing. • But, when in 
addition to these circumstances, we reflect, that 
having travelled over those regions which could 
alone promise success, and finding every point on 
which we have fixed, to find the identity of the 
body, objectionable to.a degree which has precluded 
probability ; we are turned back upon this princi- 
ple, which is immoveable by the impulse of moral 
necessity, and .the dictates of reason. And, when 
to these cif cumsjtances we add the superior authority 
of an apostle, . who has sheeted the process of ve- 
getation by which to illustrate the important subject 
which we have before us ; and who, to carry our 
* reasoning into a future state, has expressly told us 
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that we^^ ndt thai body which ^wU bf i what, can 
we say, biit that the evidences taken in the aggregate^ 
and collected from those distinct quarters} become 
at once imperious and irresiatiUe. 

Strange and unaccountable as it may appear^ no 
other view affords us as much probable evidence^ 
as that subject which we have chosen; and in which 
we have presumed that God has i^aced the identic 
cf the human body^ That das subject has its diffi-^ 
culties I have repeatedly admitted ; and that object 
tions may be raisedngainst it we have already seen. 
Some of these objections have been considered, but 
many more which it is impossibde to anticipate may* 
hereafter be advanced. To these unknown cdsjec- 
tions, X must beg leave, before I quit this subject, 
to otkr the fbUowing remarks, which may operate as 
an apology for that theory which has been adopted. 

It is enough for us to know that we can trace, in 
the malagy of nature^ those luies which divide im^ 
possibihty from possibility: through which we 
learn those directions which the conduct of the Al* 
mighty takes. But, the secret springs of action 
are hidden from our views, aod lodged m those al^ 
most unapproachable recesses- which infinite intel^ 
ligence <mly can explore. Another world may un- 
Sold to us an infinite variety of things, of wlidch at 
present we can form no conceptions; while the 
changes which we shall undergo, will, without 
doubt, exalt us in the scale of intelligence, as much 
above our present ccmditicm, as we now are above 
the brute creation. 

Whether an insight into the physical <»igin 6i ac. 
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ticm Md kftelligence may be Mhong tbi^ etmununL 
c&ble <^ itMSdfiimukticiibfe realities dT an hereafter^ 
ti^ «^ &t pt^^m cettaifdy too ignoraAt tb detbr- 
mine; jpFob^ilky fiiVDnrft die Utter. If tlveti it 
be iiicotoihunioable, ttumy objeeticmft which we hairb 
in time, will, Without doubt, contltiue ift etetnitjr. 
But, even admitting ikA a knowledge of thei^ 
thitigi iidll be incoihmutiie^ble to n^^ we shafl have» 
no doubt, satis&ctory reasons revealed to tis why 
they atie eonceated ; and we may leafh from that 
eitcumstance how infinitely inferio*' the most exalted 
of ct^ated beings is to Him, who in the ihofet em- 
pbltic language of scripture, inhabiteth eternity. 

How any pardcles whieh were iiot ritally unit^ 
to the human body can obtsdn an union With it, ot 
how those \ditch af e now united shall faereaft^ be 
Removed from it, or in what mamier those changes 
Which the body undergoes in time hare been efect- 
ed, I confess myself tobdly unable to comprehend. 
But, objections which may be raised on these 
grounds, are not objections against theory, but 
against fact ; and on that account it is not incum- 
bent on me to answer them. Fact itself always 
rises superior to speculative opposition, and bids 
defiance to all attack. And, while it marks the 
weakness of the human intellect, it plainly assiues 
us that we are ignorant of those things which are 
around us, and that we are strangers even to our- 
selves. 

Jlere then we finally rest in this department of 
the work ; and wait the flight of time, or the final 
cbnsummati^ of all things, either to confirm our 

^^ A aa 
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judgments or correct our errors. How the dead are 
raiseffi'jmtdovnth : robot *6odies^^ibey .oom^i «re ^ *b^t 
Ttm^'^r^m^n df iiKiuttQf:;' ifreiare^more intknateljp 
coiicfi^edcin/kims(^i|)gf^^(^Kth^^ itself, 

thaii; w^ 9^ kx asoientwiin^i hour tiief v^iou& .changes 
shal^))^.ai5pQl9pIi9h^-/:^Tvhe fvhole, process belongs 
to Qocl(. wbQigiyet]|i jp ij^ g€rmdApBsi(iGi^:XbKt 
gray^ f^\J>o^y OA^itrphif^eth hm^ ,md te w^yseed 
his oum ^(/|f>jajii4j»afitcr-alJkQI^^ prohsb. 

biliti^; v^e% tte fyf^^trsl>a|l,$^ pteae^iWe, ^without 
^1 jfe!jbfcci^i>at ,^qqvi?? mQrc>i?Ml.ki¥3wkdgetiCrf 
those, -fljj^tej^c^ :r!»|iliti^ An pn^^ nxpm^ijtt .Shsw we 
can .fj^jy^i^tjufti, tftoRgh ow wHqIq U^^wercj- de- 
voted tftjtbpr iflviesjft^^a Mf W^*- ti>9Qjrie;s*..„aFhe 
evidgp5^,j9f rAtei^9$, ite?^^ 4bsti»ct§#ljr, fe^nj alldts. 
circugistgnges^ ftliQiyre\^ei;,pJ5,a>4iff«r^^^^ 
involves of)f^^s^:^jfat^ts^^ ; ,T^s e\d4ett«e ai:i8e& 
fro«*5^isSSlct.^g)gi5a|^ sflijje,(tf t^ ?ve i^pYft.ai^^y 
expl(«e4^_.^fijLat^^j)^f t^ pw inyfi^tig^tioo^ 

These„yShqfi€yB?iCf, }yhic)>.,^^vp,b^en »i;|ejJ{plo?e.d, witj 
fonn jtl}ftrSuJ>jeQ^jef^rthe,^ns^^ chapter. , . r.,, , ., . 

\-i^n » i^H?t :■;:». .'-'.■ .• --a ^ <^- .;.. ^« 

/*■' *j ■".! "^ /"^ • '>•■:. V 
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CHAP. VIL^vYuiciiir »if:^l 

J.»; ^yn rr . vi^r..3 : rt Ir; -rnl'ili.i :mJ JTlC? "d 
THAT THE RESURRECTION OF THE HUMAN IRODT 

T r.\::m r 



n*l f »*•■?• 



is POSSIBLE, PROBABLE, AND CERTAIN, PRO- 
VED BOTH FRCJM PHILOSOPJIY AND SCRIPTURE. 

>0 .Ai ^m;s>* .M r r;r.r.t * t :nfUr>:ca i: 'HiJ 0'Lo;r 

HEN we turn our thoughts to the^ mere pps- 

sibility of what may or may not be, in any given 

^: .'.y^,.-,- .-..-:. -T .Vi ,?;frt..:7;- ;."fi: /j1 tirni^ 
ciase, we can only view tlie subiect in connexion with 

tl)at power to which the actioa is attributed. Ujir 

Knowledge, therefore, of thatliiie which mvTdes pos- 

sibihty from impossibihty, will approximate towards 

the truth, or fall short of it, m due proportion to our 

kn6w1eas:e'of that power \vhicli that Being* possesses, 

whx) is presumed to accomplish the action. ; 

Among those things which we term impossihjie, 

there are some \yhich are only morally, but not ab- 

» -4\ki v •-' '' ' ^V^i *f * II'' • Ji* *-"-» *'* ^V** -'' *V« 1 ^'^ 

solutely so ; while there are many others, which are 

absolutely impossible ; and on that account are not 

placed witniri "tKe ' reacii of any' "poster whatsoever. 

1 o man those things are morally impossible, wmch 

are not placed within the reach of human ingenuity 

to accomplish; and perhaps the observation will 
.1 -..^i -.?. i, w,l;, j.ffi^M ^^ ;U *;* aj.ip v^"^' -; 
extend to all the difierent orders of mtelhgent be- 
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ings ; that which is placed beyond their reach to ac- 
complish^ may with much propriety be termed a 
moral impossibility. 

Buty this impossibility arises not from the subject, 
but from the inability of the agent. Those things 
which* are impossible to man, may be possible to a 
higher oc^sr of intelligent beings ; and those things 
which are impossible to them are possible to God. 
The highest orders of created beings have, without 
doubt, their moral impossibilities, which submit to 
that power which is infinite ; though they must be 
such as nothing less than infinite power can over- 
come. But, when we make our appeal to that 
power, which is unlimited, infinite, and eternal ; mv 
thing but that which involves an absolute contradic- 
tion can be impossible with it It is in relation to 
this power that we must coasider the resurrection 
of the body ; and while w^ form our estimate of 
those difficulties which attend the fact, we must con- 
sider whether they amount to an absdute impossi- 
bility, or only tQ an impossibility which is morale 
Because, how much soever the nature of any fact 
may be placed beyond our ability, either to accom- 
plish or to Qon^prehend, if it include not any con- 
*tradiclion within it, no argument whatever can mili- 
tate against the possibility of the &ct, or preclude us 
from admitting it amongst the number of possible 
cases, and of giving it a place in our belieC 

We have now before us a case, divested of all 
local prejudices ; and we enter a region which rises 
superior to the sphere of man. The possibility of 
the resurrection is the question which we Imve be- 



fcMre ustf and tlu$i only b^coinje$ a qiiestion^ 9a it 
applies to the pow^r of almighty God* 

That God ha$ created, we cannot doubt ; why 
tb^n may he not restore ? He has preserved through 
a century,, why may he not preserve the same beings 
through tvro^ through five, w even through eternity ? 
The same power which can preserve a system of * 
matter tiburough any limited duration^ can without 
aU doubt preserve it through that duraticHi which 
is without Umitsk The power which has preserved 
the body hitherto ia its probationary state, must 
have been limited to time ^ but the same being wha 
has limited his operations to time, can without 
doubt exert the operations of his power during 
eternity. And, if Umited exertions of cmmipotent 
power can preserve a compounded body through a 
Umited period ; the same power, if exerted without 
limits,, must prei^rve the same compounded body 
through an unlimited duration ; and that which is- 
preserved through an unlimited duration, must ne* 
ce^sarily continue for ever. 

If the resurrection of the body be impossible ; the 
impossibility must arise either from the subject or 
the agent. It must be either because the m^eriak 
of which the body is composed, contain within them- 
selves something which is hostile to life, and incon- 
sistent with the perpetuity of duration ; or because 
there is a defect in that power, by which it is pre- 
sumed to be accomplished The rvill of God is not 
included in the present question; it is a point which 
belongs rather to die probability, than to the mere 
possibility of the fact. 

That there js nothing in the materials themselves. 
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tiostile to life, and inoon^ent with a resuif^G^n, 
appears evident from jvhat we have /afready -seen; 
and from the knowledge* which we have of matter. 
A system oi organized matter has^ alreadgr" been 
called into existence; and the power whicb has been 
exerted, though limits in^duradon, has beear^afle- 
* quate to the preservation -of such beings* as ourselves 
in existence, through a limited space, -* If, iherefore, 
nothing existed ia matter which forbade the continu- 
ance of man, through mj ^ven period r -itothing 
can exist in it whicfi ^baU forbid its -perpetuity, 
through a longer space thta that of; the life <Jf mah ; 
nothing am exist in matter itself ^t wWeh iQair-wbid 
that man should live for ever. '»' ^ _: - ;-*^ 

The causes of death, and the natural tendency^nof 
all compounded bodies .towards dissolution, *we' have 
already considered; and^. we have seen, firom'-Hhc 
reasons there adduced, that these causes dbnotfes- 
dentially inhere in mdtterj'hut result from ^xtr»ieoas 
causes, which, if removed, would leave it in its ori- 
ginal and passive state. The body of Adam, >^th- 
oni all doubt, was- in that peculiar situation/ in which 
the influence of extrinsic causes was counteracted : 
and no question can -be made, though hist)0(ty was 
mateiial like our own, that he was totally exemiSted 
from dissolution and decay. We >may, therefore, 
from hence make this inference ; that; as the human 
body IS now presejFved in existence through a limit- 
ed space, and as the body of Adam, if moral evil iiad 
never entei^d into the world, must have been imrirof- 
tal; nothing inconsistent with perpetual life can be 

included in those materials of which the Iiuinan 

..... . , • 

hody is composed. ' 
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Wheii we take into our account, a ppwer, which 
is unlimited, knd in out views, apply that power to 
the naturfe * of poi^sibilkie^, we are led to; this cour 
elusion, that whatever has once been in existence, 
canhctt: be placed beywtd the possibility of exist- 
encenow : for, nothing which has. once been possible, 
can^ tvdr become^ impossible.. . This, conclusion , ne- 
cessarily atises'from the nature of infinite power, and 
the immutability of truth. ' . 

As, thertfor?, a systenii of atoms is now in ac- 
tual existence, ho constituted as to be endued with 
life ; and, as -there was a period, : in. which .thai 
system was endowed with immortality ; it is cer- 
tain frbm the observations already 'macje, that no- 
thing can communicate to matfer, whether we con- 
sider 'it in' its simple state, or undpr the modifica- 
tions which now aife, or which ,have ever been, any 
contradictory qualities which it has not rf ways pos- 
sessed. Whit it has not already Acquired, it never 
can acquire, (Uftle^i^ we presume the essence to be 
changed, which is foreign to the case under consi- 
deration,) it therefore never^can be removed further 
from the irifluehte of that' powei? which at first call- 
ed it into being, aiid'TOOuldfed It into man, thart it 
lias already been ; arid cpns^quenjjy, it can never 
acquire a greater hostility to perpetu^ life, than that 
]vhich it has always had, * which, it now has, and. 
which; we are assured, from the most indubitable 
evidences, has been already subdued. ... * 

If then, matter cannot acqiiire/any such hostile 
qualities which it does hot now p6i5sess, an^ which 
it has not always possessed; afnd if tliese hostile 
qualities are partially subdued Jil us, and were to- 
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tally subdued in Adftm ; we aatt fully satfeft^ diat 
the resurrection of the body c^ititiot be ^ impM^^ 
bte fact, in consequence of my fidn^ v?hi^ m&y be 
deemed repugnant in matted For^ ^veti diough 
the real essence of matter be unknown^ and though 
inertness be inseparable &om all hs parts i yet d^ 
principles upon which diis conclusion is founded^ 
still remain unshsJcen. Nothing that is impos^bte 
now, can ever become possibk to matter, as it 
stands opposed to infinite power, through any 
changes which it may undeigo, or through any qua<* 
lities which it may acquire. Nothing, therefore, 
can ever arise within it, more opposed to the resur* 
rection of the body, than those qualities which it 
now possesses ; and these qualities have alitady 
been overruled, and matter in all forms has yielded 
submission to power. If, therefore, any thing can 
render the resurrection imposdble, it must arise 
from a deficiency in that power, by which alone the 
great event can be accomplished* This is the next 
point to be examined. 

That the power by which the resurrection is to 
be accomplished, cannot include within it any de- 
ficiency, must be admitted ; because this power is 
ascribed to God. That God possesses ^ all power, 
is necessarily implied in omnipotence ; and will 
admit neither contradiction nor denial; nothing^ 
therefore, which includes within it no contradiction^ 
can.be impossible to him. 

To suppose that God, who is infinite in power, 
can be deficient in power, is a conception, which 
not only impeaches his omnipotence, but involves a 
positive contradiction. It sup^xises a possibility of 
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power which* God has not ; while, by admitting his 
omnipotence, we suppose all possible power to he 
included m the term. IlT, therefore, God be omni- 
potent, and is yet deficient in power, he must pos-^ 
sess all power ^ and not possess it at the same time* 
But, since this contradiction cannot possibly be 
admitted, it follows, tliat all possible power must be 
jpossessed by God, and that power which is not pos- 
sible, can have no kind of existence. Every thing, 
therefore, except ^t which involves a plain contra- 
diction, is possible to God ; and that which in- 
vdves a contradiction, is not power, nor can it be 
an object of it. The conclusion, therefore, must 
follow, that there can be no deficiency in the power 
of God, and consequently, that he is able to raise the 
dead. 

In this view, the possibility of the resurrection ctf 
the body cannot be controverted, xmless the sup- 
posed fact itself involve a contradiction ; because^ 
from the reasonings which have been already addu- 
ced, no deficiency of power can attach to God ; 
and nodiing of an opposite nature, which that power 
is unable to subdue, can reside in'those bodies whidi 
are to be raised. 

That the resurrection does not include within it 
any contradiction, is evident from those changes to 
which matter has already submitted, and from that 
life which God has communicated to all ani- 
mal substances. And where power is without 
limits, and operates upon a subject which is unable 
to resist its influence, and in which nothing contra- 
dictory to the event designed, can be included ; no<- 

Bbb 
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lliihg of ad impossible nature can be presumed U> 
reside. 

As then, nothbg can be deficient in the j^wer^ 
and nothing can be obstructing, no formidable ob- 
jection can remain : amJi therefore, the resurrec- 
tion of the body can afford no .grounds for those 
doubts which might be started on the imp6ssibility-> 
of the case. Nothing can be beyond the reach of 
infinite power, but what is absolutely impossible ; 
and notlmig can be absolutely imj^ssible, but what 
includes a contradiction ; but, as the resurrection of 
the body does not involve any contradiction, it can* 
not be impossible, it must therefore be placed within 
the reach of that power which resides in Ciod. 

And, as nothing contradictory to the fact can ex- 
ist in the subject, arid nothing defective can be at- 
tributed to that power, by which the event is pre- 
sumed to be accomplished ; the resurrection of the 
body must be admitted as a possible case, if Grod 
should be so pleased to exert his power. Power 
that is infinite, must be sufficient to preserve our 
bodies in existence, either in their present form, or 
in any other which God shall see meet ; and, as'ua 
period can be set to its operations, it must necessar 
rily extend to eternity. But, whether we have any 
reason to believe that God will thus exert his power 
towards us; will conduct us to the regions of proba- 
bility, and must therefore be the subject of the next 
section. 
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SECT. II. . 

, » 

That the Resurrection of the Human Body is highltf^ 
probable J from a Train of Presumptive and Ana- 
logical Evidence. 

In the preceding section, we have considered the 
resurrection in no other light than that of a possible 
case. In that View we have taken a survey of mat- 
ter, and examined those probable obstructions, 
. through which alone we had any reason to expect, 
, that the possibility of the resurrection could be de- 
feated ; and we see nothing which can lay an embar- 
go on our belief. From matter, we have turned our 
thoughts to power, and have found that nothing is in- 
cluded in the doctrine of the resurrection which ap- 
pears either contradictory or absurd. The manner 
(it is true) in which the fact shall be accomplished, is 
a subject too vast for the grasp of bur most vigorous 
powers ; it exceeds our most enlarged comprehen- 
sion ; and on these accounts becomes rather an ar- 
ticle of faith than of knowledge. 

From those views, we turn to a nearer inspection 
. of the subject ; and, what we then only viewed as 
possible in the preceding section, we shall consider 
as probable in this. 

In considering the possibility of the fact, as it 

stood in relation to God, we made no appeal to any 

^ attribute but that of power. In that consideration, 
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we rather surveyed matter in its modifications, thaa 
turned our thoughts more immediately to man. In 
the view before us, we lose sight of those dbtant re« 
g^ons, and direct bur inquiries into that relation 
wherein we stand to God, in a moral capacity ; and 
in this light i/ve must behold him as the moral Go- 
vernor of the universe ; guided in all his actions by 
those moral attributes, which are inseparable from his 
nature.* 

* Whea we turn our thoughts towards God, we frequently 
divide his attributes into two distinct classes, the former of 
these we call essential attribute*^ and the latter we denomi- 
nate moral. In the former class we include, his Omnifiotence, 
his Immenniy^ his ImmutaHUtyy his Omniacienctj and his Eter* 
Tuty i and in the latter, we include hi^ HolincMy his Jmtict^ 
his GoodneaBj his Mercy ^ and his Lorot, 

This mode of dividing the attributes of God, though just in 
itself, is certainly liable to much misconception ; and, perhaps, 
these misconceptions can scarcely be placed in a more injuri* 
^ «0us light than in the case which we have now before us ; be- 
cause it is chiefly to what are termed the moral attributes of 
God, that I shall now appeal. 

The division of these attributes of Deity, which has been 
above stated, seems, by denominating the former class " essen- 
tial attributes^** to imply, that the latter are not essential to 
« God ; but, that .they existed in an arbitrary manner, and could 
be dispensed with at pleasure. But this, without doubt, is an 
erroneous notion. It commences an attack upon those attri- 
butes which we denommate essential, and in fact, tends to 
Atheism* 

Every attribute which belongs to God, is essential to him ; 
by what name soever it may be knowi^, in the languages of 
mankind. And we can no more conceive, that God can ex- 
ist without his Justicoy his Hblinessj his Goodnessj his Mercy j 
and his Love i than we can conceive that he can exist widKmt 
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The question, wlmii now presents iksdf befiore 
us, is not what man can either accompli;^, or com* 
prebend ; but what God, ccxisistently with his jus« 

any oi those attributes, which we denominate etaenfiaL Let 
us only suppose for a moment, that either of these attributes 
were to be annihilated ; into what a dreadful abyss should we 
immediately plunge ourselves, while pursuing our reasonings! 
If JuMtice were destroyed, we must have a God unjust. If hi^ 
Goodneaa were destroyed, he could confer no favours. If his 
HoHneaa were destroyed, he could possess no purity ; and if ei« 
ther his Mercy or his Love were destroyed, he could not fioa* 
aibly fioaaeaa vXlfioaaible perfection. That being, therefore, 
which could be destitute of any perfection, could not he infinite : 
and, consequently, all those attributes which we denominate 
essential, would immediately be found inapplicable to God. 
On these accounts, we are under a necessity of concluding, 
that those attributes which we denominate moral must be as 
inseparable from the Divine nature, as those are which we de- 
nominate eaaentiaL And we can no more conceive, that the 
Deity can exist without the one, than that he can exist without 
the .other ; without involving ourselves in difficulties, from 
which we shall not be able to escape. 

The reason, in all probability, why the attributes of God 
were thus distinguished by the appellations of eaaential and 
morale was, that they might be better accommodated to 
the condition and to the understanding of roan. . In this 
view, the attributes which we perceive in God, are evidently 
distinguished from one another. Hie former class is evidently 
incommunicfible to any finite being whatsoever ; because finite 
would then become infinite. But the latter class God has been 
pleased to communicate to created beings, in a limited manner. 
These moral excellencies are now possessed by angels; they 
were once possessed by man, and will be inseparable from the 
spirits of just men made perfect, through eternity ; and will 
render themselves visible, as far as that condition of being can 
give them an opportunity of operating, for ever. 

In the present condition of human nature, the case, how- 
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tice, and guided by that compassion 'which Icnows 
no bounds, may reasonably be expected to per* 
form. When we turn our thoughts to that Good- 
ness^ that Mercy y that Justice^ and that LavCy 
which reside as a constellation of perfections in 
God ; what may we not expect ! Nothing can be 
too great for Injihite Power to perform, nothing can 
be too extensive for infinite Mercy and Goodness 
to bestow; and nothing. but that which is unjust, 
have we any reason to fear, that infinite justice. will, 
refuse. 

ever, is far otherwise. The former class of the divine attri- 
butes, we are assured, can never be communicated to anf crea- 
ture ; and the latter, though communicated, has becin unhap- 
pily lost.. We are now awfully convinced, that those attributes 
which we have denominated morale are by no means insepara- 
ble from man. They are communications from God, which 
apply to our moral conduct, and they ar^ intimately connected 
with our manner o{ existence hereafter, without interfering 
with existence itself. Hence then, I presume they have beeoi 
denominated moral attributea^ in God, because in a moral view 
they apply to man,, and are intimately connected with his hap- 
piness or misery, when time shall commence eternity. 

But though with man those moral attributes have been to- 
tally lost ; it does not follow that they can be lost with God, 
He is a being of infinite perfection, and on that account can 
never be destitute of moral perfection ; it is absurd, nay, it is 
impious in the highest degree to suppose it. The conclusion^ 
therefore, appears at once both fair and inevitable, that the 
moral perfections of God are as inseparable from his nature, as 
those attributes are which we have been accustomed to deno- 
minate essential. And we have no more conception that either 
of these moral excellencies can be taken from God, his infi- 
nite perfections and existence still remaining, than we can 
conceive, that immensity can have limits, or that omnipotence 
can lose its power. 
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Consistently with his moral perfections, God ca» 
raise the dead ; and both his justice and mercy in-r 
struct us to expect the great event. In tljc pro- 
ductions of nature, we behold an analogy whidk 
tends to enliven our hopes ; and the changes, which 
insects and vegetation perpetually undergo, give 
us an assurance which could not be designed to 
mock us with delusive expectations; A state of 
rewards and punishments awaits the spirits of the 
departed ; and those conceptions which we have of 
justice, induce us to expect that the material part- 
ners of these spirits shall bear their respective por- 
tions, either in punishments or rewards. 

The imperfections which appear in the moral 
government of God, are irreccMicileable with his 
attributes here ; and to solve die difficulties which 
associate with the Divine conduct, we are obliged 
to have recourse to another life. The rewards and 
punishments of another state, which are intimately 
connected with the actions of the present life, mus¥ 
be founded upon justice ; and can only apply to the 
individual to whom the various actions belonged. 
In many ^ cases, the actions of our lives include 
both soul and body; and we can have no very 
favourable notion of that justice, which shall re- 
Ward the spirit and neglect the body ; or which 
shall in the same moment administer punishment 
to the soul, and permit the body to moulder in the 
grave. We are forbidden by our judgments to 
assent to a train of sentiments-, from which our rea- 
son revolts, and which obliges us to place the justice 
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«f God in a situation, whidi will admit of no de- 
fence. 

The certainty of an hereafter, is a necessary con- 
sequence of the justice of God ; and the same argu- 
ments, which will convince us of rewards and pun- 
ishments, will oblige us to admit the resurrection of 
die body, as a companion, which justice oUiges us 
to associate with the immaterial spirit. 

The body and soul having acted in union with 
each other, in these regions of mortality, have an 
equal claim' upon divine justice ; aud are alike the 
objects of mercy and compassion. And the same 
reasons, which can induce us to believe, that jus- 
tice can continue unimpeached in its character, 
though it reward the soul and n^lect the body; 
would induce us to believe that it could retain ita 
name and nature, though it were to neglect the soul 
likewise, and abandon man altogether. The dis- 
tance between nothing 'and the body b greater than 
that which lies between the bedy and the stmL 
And, if we can believe that God can neglect the 
body altoge^r, and yet remain inflexibly just; 
we have no reason ijrfiatever to believe that he wiH 
be unjust, ia utterly neglecting the souL And, if 
both body and soul niay be neglected, and that 
for ever, without invcdving any injustice on the 
part of Grod ; . all our hopes aud fears are at ati end* 
We can no longer look to justice, cilJier for punish* 
iiieiris or rewards, with that confidence which alcMie 
can. influence our actions; nor look, £rom that 
aource^ for any reci^npense or puioishmeat beyond 
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1 

#iegi^v6/ for those sdBktions or vices vrbjch. hare 
marked pur conduct ifi jiie present state. 

Let rewards and punishments be annihilated, and 
Aian is no longer ^n accountable being ^ and the im- 
mediate consequence is, that aU distinction between 
vice and virtue, as it applies to man; is totally done 
away. "tThis conseqiience opens ihk dooir to the 
indulgehce <rf every guilty passion ; and while it 
fends to increase the cat^ogue of : human enormities, 
it shields the delinquent from the -dread of punish- 
ment, and stifies die anguish of mm&tse^ ^ It liardens 
cHme into impenitency, gives a- sanction* to every 
vice, said banishes^ virtue from the world. 

But, it is usdess to trace a pernicious principle, 
through consequences to which there is no end. A 
principle which leads to such effects and consequen* 
ces, must be radically bad ; and in point, of fact it 
hiust be utterly false ; and in either caise ought not. to 
be admitted. ' 

As, thierefore, these consequences must follow, if 
ho distinction between vice and virtue were to re- 
main ; and as no such distinction can remain, un^ 
less we have respect lintd another life ; and no re- 
spect can be had uhto another life unless God be 
immutably just ; and as that immutable justice can- 
not be .made satisfactorily visible in punishing the 
Soul and neglecting the body;, we have strong rea- 
son to believe^ that the body must bear its part also 
in a state of future punishments and rewards ; and 
therefore the body must rise again from the grave. 

We must be fully satisfied that unpunished vice, 
either in time or eternity, cannot be reconciled with 

C cc 
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the justice of God. And, we can no m<»^ reconcile 
that conduct with Divine ^justice, which punishes, 
the soul for those actions which the body assisted in 
committing, while that body escapes punishment; 
then we can, if God were tp suffer the guilty to go 
unpunished altogether. 

That the body has been guilty of immoral actions, 
while it acted in conjunction with the soul, will ad- 
mit of no dispute ; and, if it exist not beyond the 
grave, ' that which has been guilty of immoral ac-, 
tion must, go . unpunished. It will not obviate the 
objection,, to say that punishment is inflicted upon 
the soul. Partners in iniquity, cannot, in point of 
justice, make a transfer of their guilt. If the body, 
which is guilty, can be exempted from punishment, 
because misery had been inflicted on the soul ; jus- 
tice must, in this case, relinquish its claims without 
any , equivalent, and the real delinquent must go 
free. If justice can discharge the body from pu- 
nishment ; no satisfactory reason can be assigned, 
why it may not on the same principle discharge the 
soul. ^ And,, if both body and soul, though guilty, 
can be discharged from punishment; punishment 
capnot be a necessary result of justice ; and that 
which is not just, cannot be performed by God.. 
All punishment must, therefore, be arbitrary.; and 
that which is arbitrary can have no respect to pre- 
vious actions. And that punishment, which is in- 
flicted without any regard to previous actions, must 
necessarily be unjust. And that principle, which 
charges God with injustice, must necessarily be 
false. 
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If, therefore, that principle must be false,' which 
charges God with injustice ; and, if that action 
must be unjust, which inflicts punishment without 
any respect to previous conduct ; if that which has 
no respect to previous conduct must necess^ily be 
alrbitrary ; and if that which is arbitrary, may dis- 
charge the delinquent without an equivalent -, and 
if that which thus discharges the delinquent cannc/t 
be founded upon necessaiy justice ; and if that 
which; cannot be founded upon necessary ■ justice, 
cannot be from God; it follows, that punishment 
is a necessary eflFect of justice, and that the delin- 
(juent cannot be discharged. And as (in the case 
of the finally impenitent) both body and soul are in 
a state of delinquency ; and no delinquency can be 
4ischai^d, because punishment is a necessary effect 
of justice ; it aijso follows, that the body must rise 
from tfee tomb. 

Thus thenj the resurrection of the body becomes 
highly probable from the nature of the Diyine attri- 
butes; ' and from: that relation in which the body 
4Btands to' the moral justice of God. ' The moral 
condition of man enforces our belief of the resurrec- 
tion ; it is a fact which corresponds with our feel- 
ings, and is equally a dictate of our wishes,' and of 
our judgments, of our hopes, and of ouir fears. 

The apparent inequalities of man ; the imperfec- 
tions which appear in the administration of justice ; 
the triumphs of vice, and the adversities and afflic- 
tions of virtue ; are all invincible claims upon the 
moral justice of God, for a dispensation of perfec- 
tion in another state. Hence our views are directed 
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tol6ok fdrivard to a period, m Vhieh^tfee "preieiit 
clouds shall be swept a^de ; ahd in wUeh Gad 
shall vindicate his ways to man. If thbt fucare dis« 
pensation approach not toMranib pciiection, with 
gfeatbr nearness than the jMresent ; we haye no ju^ 
foundation for our hopes ; and^ if .tliat dispensalioa 
to which we look, includes widiinita greater degree 
of perfection than this which we now }}o^e33 ; hair 
can we conceive that the body can remaih tlnupdiced, 
and be left behind ? The bbdy is closdy conttBtted 
with the spirit, by various but inconceivable ti^-; and 
we can have no "conception of any perfiection which 
can apply to man, that excludes the body from 'hav- 
ing a partp Perfecfioh, as it applies to 'mail, tnnst 
include his nature ; but we can iiave bnly feint cdn- 
ceptions of that perfection of the nafuJfe of Inai^ 
.which suffers his body ^o moulder fdr ever in tlie 
tomb. Even the perfections of a biigtiler dispensar 
tioh, which the imperfections of the preseiH world 
^sure, point out unto us. the nteeasity of a resur- 
rectibn ; and we leam from that inju&tice which 
sometimes deprives of life, that God will raise the 
dead. - 

Hitherto, we have chiefly confijied out observa- 
"tidhs to the condition of the guilty, ai^ the moral 
and retributive j ustice of God; From these We have 
sedh much probable evidence- to induce our bejief, 
that a resurrection of » their bodies must take ^ce. 
It is only in this view, that we c^ conceive justice 
to he inseparable from the nature of- God/ and inca- 
pable of exposing itself to reproach, eitlier through 
misapplication or neglect, But,^ in admitting the 
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T€suitt^ctka of the .body tp take place,^ aH m harmp: 
xijious ai^l unifot;<mi n^ chasms appear; t^ attri- 
Juntas !^ -£>^i<^ ^luiie forth ia all- their splendour; 
§x^yvcjs^^ a/qum}iGdoa, jB^ human hp^s and fears. 
J^\^4g^9lg::^ «esuri^ctio% we discover how 
itib^:fnd etenuty are liidced together ; ajDd that the 
iafi^^ty; and i9^P?aU^ of hi^ixnan Gu^on^, liaye ^ 
iiitiiins^e. cpnnej&^Qn: )¥ith the present liCe. In ad- 
^mt^ng, ti^&pt,^ discover ju dl the ways 

^ ^^?ppdx ^d; discern the foundation of those re- 
fi^^Em^: and pnnishlii^ awsdt our actions be- 

yond. ^ grave. Thrqug^ this we penet^t^ fhose 
$diad^:)W^ whidi encp^cl^ bpman life, enlai^ the ho- 
riz^ Of^.pur yiew^^ gi^ tnic^ itomutable justice to 
ihe iteofie iotf . God. . , 

i J8utji a suryey.of juj^tac^ and guilt is not the only 
.prQspQCt wlQf^J^i^^^ of God afford. If 

tm Mni Gjfuf' ttj^oughts to «>mpasswtf and lave^ and 
yiew..t|L()S9 ;spi^r$ie5 $>( consolation -to th^ paints dT 
iOod ;..WhHt r$ag5<^ ;cqp they have to doubt, that he 
will raise their bodies at the l^ast day ? It is unrea- 
jsotm^e- |o S42]^9s^ ^lat the wicked . have more to 
fear :frjHi%;p^n£shn)ent, than the i^igh^ous have to 
Jiiope froaji'^ r^war^« The rigour of 'justice cannot 
:px<:i^ed tjbe k;indness of mercy ; the ri^teous have 
^thereieM-e, as firm and last^g a foundation on which 
to rest thek hopes^ as die guilty have to confirm their 

What shaU we sa^ to ihes^ thirds? If .God be 
/qt us'yvdi^ skaU be agamst us? He th^t spared 
n^t bk own Son^ buld^lwerefi him t^ for usall^ 
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how ihaU he not with him freely give us all things ? 
Shall he not give the body which is the temple of 
the Holy Ghost ? And if he give the biady must he 
not raise it from die grave ? If the bodies of the 
righteous rise not. Divine mercy must be less effica- 
cious than Divine justice ; but this cannot be recon- 
ciled with the known attributes of God. - If mercy- 
be less efficacious than justice, how could the claim 
of justice be satisfied with the interposition of mer^ 
cy ? How, in this case, on the score of redemption, 
could mercy begin to operate, and bring the culprit 
from darkness to light, and fix>m hell to heaven ? 
These circumstances prove the superior efficacy (^ 
mercy, and serve to point out the unbounded love of 
.God* The whole stream of redemption points out 
unto us the infinitude of Divine love, and places the 
compassion of God in a most exalted light. Re* 
demption gives us every thing to hopie ; it leaves 
nothing to fear ; it promises to give us all things ; 
and consequently, will raise the body, though ' it 
moulder in the tomb. 

If then the efficacy rf mercy be equal to that of 
justice, and even" supierior when we View it in re- 
demption ; and if justice ensures to the finally im«> 
penitent, a resurrection c^ their bodies from the dust 
of death; the evidence becomes convincing, that 
the bodies of the righteous shall rise again. 

If then the bodies of the wicked shall rise again, 
through justice, and the bodies of the righteous 
through mercy ; the grave must give up her dead, 
and the sea must give up the dead wluch are therein ; 
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so that not a single body can remain to peo^ the 
territ(»ies of death* : For, since the. righteous and 
the wicked include the whole of. die human race, 
and these must respeedvely rise again; the argu-^ 
ment- taken in both its parts,. includes Adam and alL 
his posterity in one enlarged embrace^ 

Through every departmeiit of the gospel, the 
beams of mercy appear to benefit mankind. We 
cannot therefore suppose, that the gift of God could 
ever be designed to neglect that body, which even 
justice would restore a^in to life. It is peculiar tp 
mercif to excite; our hopes, and to enliven us with 
confidence ; while love^ ^calculated to awaken our 
affections in.propprtion to our ^conviction of benefits 
received, either in reality or pipmise, fills 0|ir minds 
with the fullest persuasion that no deception can 
finally blast ^ our views. 

The stroi^ intimations, which the production of . 
grain affords us oiF^ an approaching resurrecticMi, have 
been already . noticed : and those changes which 
birds and reptiles, and insects, and , animalcula im- 
dergo, ' it would be . almost endless to enumerate. 
Yet every change which we perceive in either state^ 
is a Change which- verges towards, perfectioa in aU 
its parts. The revolution which animal life under- 
goes, in different seasons of the year, and in' different 
stages of its being, always conducts the : creature 
which sustains the change to a more exalted state 
than that which it had forsaken. Even the ^ earth 
itself becomes renewed with vigour, through those 
variatidns which .mark her progress round the $un ; 
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the petftctiob 4of cre&ttdbeki^ aUd-^i^^^ itf^ 
so much consSsi in peMitatsiity^ '^^^i^ 
change. Perfeot^oft m i^ gt^ i$f pat^iiMits^ ik^^^ 
only a^jplkkl^^to OddL Tq yi6^ift>:i«di^^]^he^' 
pects can appcsur; atsd^ hoiM^^i^' 'dtfai%t 4lv f^ 

itfeem^ It is Cfeid g^ tlifc pelfeGtiKfife>>f;6cfll th^^ Idm 
hope catinotiexilst. On ihe^nWe^iW1^6pt< mtlp^ 
Aaw talen fircto the' ingrecUoiit^ qC -tli^ cup of ISIe, ^(^ 
should havi^ Aodung kft h&Stid hu%^ Ut^ri^e^ 
df defip^. We itaay learii fr(»i-feek€»^ 
perfecfidn of Ddty ig ccxltr^ to t6e^e^i^t£Mi ^ 
man ; that, of the formei^, fliiist eoni^t iiiBl€iepe6^ 
dence and^ iltability ; mid that of the latter , in de^ 
pendence and change. 

^ Th^ pppcesa dT vii^ets^i^ to which the pesun-eC'*^ 
tion of the body has been ccmipared by S^ Fmilf 
iias4ds6 been tithed tqMUl' b;r the ptopliel Isaiah, 
ki his twenty-^xth chapter. He §siys in verse th@ 
nineteenth, 7% d&ad me fl shall lioey tbgether ^ith 
mif dead iody skatt /ihcff arise. ' "Awake <ind stngj 
ye thai dwell m the dusf^ fifth^ dew is as the dew 
Bf herbs ^ and the earth shall east 6ui Her dead. 

The Jews were not insiensible'of the atialogy to 
the vegetative process, which these words contain ;• 
and die influence of their persuasions led themio 
conclude from the passage above quoted, Ihaf a re^ 
i^urrection of the body ^would finaUy tai^e jplace. 
^ To this, !^y the J^ws, (as Mr. Gregfary observie^^) in 
tlie book Zohary That at the last day a'lihd of plastic 
dew shall fall upon the dead, and engender with 
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Imz^* 9t Ik€l6 bone ; and so 6tt of tl&s^ aU did itst 
ef 6tir bones, and the ^hole man shafl spring forth.'^ 

* In die course of writing this essay, a variety of difficulties 
occurred to my mind on many topics, which it became neces- 
■sary fbrm'eto touch'. Unwilling to venture' too fer on my own' 
o^mioh, 1: have proposed my questionable points to some- 
learned ifitliidih With whom I hkvQ both the happiness and ho- 
nour to be acqusdnted. To some of these questions I have re- 
ceived sads&ctoty answers ; answers which have given me 
ponsiderable information, and urged me to perseverance in my 
undertaking. At other times, where I have not received any 
^nsiderable information, a concurrence of opinion has tended 
to strengthen my own ; a solitary hint has tended to confinh 
mi in my fbrmer habits of reflecdon, and gi^ren adecided bin^ 
to^a ^Qtim^iiit which before, only wavered in suspense. 

On the subject to which this note refers, I beg leave to pre- 
sent my readers with an extract of a letter, which I received 
from my much respected friendj Dr; Adam Clarke. << That 
tiiere is a radical material principle, or germ, in the human 
bodf, which constitutes its identity, I C(inn6t doubt If I am 
liot mistaken, I see tiiis laid down, and not obscurely, in the sa- 
^red writings ; and that it has been a very ancient doctrine of 
the most ancient people in the world, T have plenaiy evidence, 
tiow the Jews may have trifled with it, is of small concern to 
the grand object of inquixy ; but that they held the tMn^j and' 
even pretended to ^ay in fohat^ik consisted, are notoriously evi- 
dent from their oldest writings, the sacred scriptures excepted. 
^ Now, as a copy implies an original from which it was made, 
$0 an opinion of this kind, which evidently lies beyond^ the 
bouiida of human inquiry, seems to'indicate that there was an 
original revielatioft, or atithentic trtidition,t:oncemingllie thin|^ 
iki questitfti; Lest the Jewish opinion, and the eridence by 
which it is supported (to which I havti alluded abovey) should * 
liot cofh^ "vrithin ydtir notice, I will here give it as much in 
detail as I judge necessary for your purpt^se. 

Ddd 
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" But we are not to give heed to ' Jewidi fabkg, 
and therefore it shall not be here inquired, who 
shall be the father of this rain, or should beget these 
drops of dew ; sure we are, that though touched by- 
death we shrink up like the sensitive plant ; yet we 
shall soon be quickened by his influence, whose 
head is filled with dew, and his locks with the dew 
of the night:' 

" In exprobation, therefore, unto death and mor- 
tality, we know whose custom it was to bury their 
dead in their gardens ; sewing their bodies with as 
much faith as their fruits, and equally expecting the 
spring of both. It b for no other reason that we 
ourselves stick our hearses with flowers, and go 
forth to the grave with rosemary. Our precedents 
were the Jews, whose ancient custom it was by the 

The Chaldee word Luz irb which nffr^fies an almond, al-* 
mond tree, and the hazel, is also used by the Rabbins to signify, 
a certain bone in the human skeleton, which is incorruptible, andf 
out of which they sufiftose the resurrection body will beformedn 

<( In the talmudical tract called Zohar,^^ find the following^ . 
curious assertions concerning this point. 

<( Behold a certain bone which remains incorruptible in man, 
even under the earth,' this bone is like a mass of leaven, and by- 
it the holy and blessed God shall re-edify the whole body. 

<< Rabbi Eliezar says, Luz is one of the bones of the humau. 
spine, which cannot be consumed, and neyer can corrupt ; the 
radix of the bone is from heaven itself, and is moistened ssdtfL 
dew, out of which God shall sometime call the dead %q life. It 
is as leaven in the mass of meal. 

" In a Rabbinical lexicon, termed Baali Aruch, it is ^aid, 
Luz is a small bone at the end of the eighteenth vetebre : the 
whole body goes into corruption, this bone excepted. It in 
similar to an almond. 
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"Way as they went with corpses, to pluck up every 
one, the grass, as who should say, they were not 
sorry as- men , without hope ; for as much as their 

<VIn VatikrAt Rabba, section eighteenth, Yakut pn the 
twelfth chapter of Ecclesiastes, are the following words : 
'Hadrian Csszar asked Rabbi Joshua, the son of Chanina, 
''How can God raise up man in the world to come?* Rabbi 
Joshua answered, ^ From the bone Luz out of the spine.* 
y How .can I be assured of this^ says Hadrian ?* * They then 
brought one of these bones before him, on which they poured 
water, but it was not softened thereby ; they put it in the fire, 
but it was not burnt ; they put it between millstones, but it 
was not reduced to powder. They placed it on an anvil, and 
struck it with a hammer, but though the anvil was split with 
the blow, yet the bone received no injury.* 

<< In BeIieshith Rabba (a large commentary on the book 
of Genesis) section twenty-eighth, the same thing is related, and 
it is added there— < that in order to prevent the wicked ante* 
diluvians from the benefit of the resurrection, the holy and 
blessed God universally destroyed the bone Luz* So muc^ 
for the Jewish trifling on the subject. 

<fThe bone which is intended in the above Quotations, is 
evidently the oe coccygis^ the lower small terminating bone of 
the spme. Would it not be worth while to let the Rabbins 
lead us to the grave-yard, that we might search and see whe- 
ther this bone be found remaining after the dissolution of the 
rest ? That the ancient Jews held the things is all I wished 
to prove ; their trifling on the subject does not affect the 
ground of the inquiry. See Buxtorf*^ Lex. voc. nS. 

^ Whether this germ be in the os coccygis or not, it is cer^ 
t£dnly somewhere, though probably not so apparent as in the 
Rabbinical Xuz. 

^< Permit me to add, the doctrine of germs has opened a new 
world of wonders in philosophy; it has developed a multitude 
of things previously inacrutable, in organized vegetable sub* 
stances ;— why may it not be extended to organized animal 
matter \ From Aeir inherent germs it^ is demonstrable, that 
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brother was but 30 croppe4 off andshauld qpraig ^p 
again in his due season* 

^^ We may take an omeii (cgntinffe^ C^regpcf) qf 
our rising again, from the time of our Saviour's 
resurrection. The first ^fruks- rose in the spring, 
which is the time (saith Senator Maniliu^) wherejn 
the phoenix riseth out of her ashes* ]^ is ti)^ ^vel^ 
also whereiii the Egyptians celebr^ H^y^ ^Hnn^ 
resurrection. We sh^ take this^ however, but as a 
staff of Egypt, a broken reed, or but such an oae as 
Gehazi laid upon the dead child. But the Mastei- 
Cometh shc»tly, and shall command the breath to 
come from the four winds, and brcathp i^pon pur 
slain ; and then these bones shall Uv^.'' {Sermon 
mi the jResurredionj by Oregary^ p. 71.^) 

It is to this powerful and invigwating breath of 
Heaven, that vtre must finally look for that aw£&en^ 
ing energy, which shall quicken our mortal bodies^ 
and endow them with ^rength that shall lu|ow 09' 
decay. For, akhwgh in pursi^ng the sufageet dT 
our inquiry, the process of natuK hcdds out unto us 
an example, which shews the way, and which^ in all 
probability, supplies us with an analogy complete 
in all its p^s, yet the quickening power ^)^ng§ ta 
God. 

The power of action in all possil4^ fonns^ must 
have originated, and must continue to originate ia 

the identity of plants is preserved ; analogy says, it may bs 
the same in organized animal substances. 

<< For a further confirmation of the opinion of the lews on^ 
the resurrection, &ee % Maccabees, vii. ▼. 9^ 1 ^ 14, ^1 %^*^ 
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Oo4 Thr hws of nslure are oidjr medttim^ 
^9ugb wMdbi he acts. Vegetatioa is a display of 
Olenitis power, directing its energy throu^ second 
0^9119^ wlMclieoiQetiaieSy to a sup»ficial obfierver, 
iKmefafs the mal eSeient cause. Bat, die hand of 
God is icaily as mtich present in these common 
eyf^nts^ as ie those. In Wiiich no natural cause ap* 
pc^ra« And, when wt speaic of the works of na* 
iuf^i ^Adof the woiis of Oody the only distinction 
whbh ean really exist, is, that in die former case, 
God works by meansy and in the latter without 
thpm* But whether means be used or not, the ac* 
tjve pQwier mu^ be ascr&ed to God. 

When, th^tf dro^ we thus take a surv^ of the Al- 
mighty God, and consider him as possessed of infi- 
riite ptywcTy of infinite Justicey OoodnesSy HolinesSy 
Mercy y and LtwCy aad view hun in all these attri- 
butes, manifesting himself towards mankind, our 
hopes are not presumptuous, if they lead us to ex- 
pect, thi^ Gk)d wttl rdse the dead. 

Under those eireumstances on which God has 
beeii pissed to place us, we must stifle our convic- 
tions, and argue against our own persuasions ; if, 
after having examined those intimations which are 
pl^ed witlwi oftH" res^ch, wp refuse our ^^&mX to t^ 
ij|ipjprt*nt fiict, Th^t; siM^ s^ w^ j^ %t onwee V^ 
sihte apd cg»g^i?ial to^ wr Iq^gs^ to QW wikftwj 
an4 our hopesi, we wvst^dpMt % ittb^r^fwe ]^m k 
it gre^r weig^ tl»n ti^we Ql;g^Q)l9piM5 by wUf^it 

But our knowledge of die pos^ibi^^ ^ a; &^» 
even thw^ it 9hqfil4 cqwci^q Ufi^qw wis)fc«s^ «id ' 
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our hopes, is &r from being condusive ; the mmd 
fluctuates in indecision on such an occasidn^ and 
seeks after other evidence. to fix it at a point. A 
train of probable circumsgtances is readf at hand, 
drawn from our most obvious concerns, and from 
scenes with which we are dafly conversant. Pro- 
babilities swarm around us on every: side. Vegeta- 
tive and animal life give us. examples, which are in 
unison withour expectations ; and the attributes of 
God confirm the convictions, wluch probable evi- 
dence begets. But, evidence of a more command- 
ing nature still remains; it is superior. in its effi- 
cacy, but congenial in its kind with what we have 
already seen, and it presents itself before us in the 
next section. 



sect: hi. 

TTiat the Resurrection of the Human ^Body. U 
certain^ proved from the Principles of PfMoso- 
phy^ the Justice of God, and the compounded 
Mature of Man, — ^ 

^ ■ .... 

We have swd, in the preceding section, that we 
can have no satisfactory conceptions of the Divine 
justice, without having recourse to another life; 
and We can have no conception of another life, with- 
out including in that idea, those rewards and punish- 
ments which await the righteous and the guilty in 
those awful abodes. 

Rewards and punishments are Intimately connect- 
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ed ^th the attributes of God ; and the same argu- 
ments which will prove that man is a moral agent, 
will prove that he nmst survive the grave. The 
manner of our future being is, therefore^ the only 
question which can now lenudn; : because the £ict 
itself is too obvious, to be denied. ; 

If rewards and punishments be administered be- 
yond the grave, they must be admiiusier^ to man ; 
and if to man, both body and soul must be pre^ 
served, because, both natures are essentially neces- 
sary to his existence. The. identity of our persons 
consists in the union of our compounded nature ; 
this identity must therefore be lost, if the whole of 
our corporeal frames are : permitted for ever to 
moulder in the regions of . dissolution, or are tossed 
with the winds of heaven. The resurrection of our 
bodies is, therefore^ the necessary, result of our be- 
ing ; and unless we take it . into : our account, we 
leave the nature of man in a state as .remote from 
natural perfection, as we place the. justice. of God 
in a moral point of view, if neither rewards nor 
punishments succeed, to th^. present life. . - 

Our souls and bodies are so intimately connectr 
ed in the present life, that they mutually irifluence. 
each other; and through that secret union which 
subsists between . them, . they perform a variety of 
actions, of which, neither soul nor body was, nor can, 
be, capable in its separate state. The supposition^ 
therefore, which induces us to believe, that the soul 
alone shall be either rewarded or punished, in ano- . 
ther life, for actions, which as a simple substance, it . 
neither did nor. could possibly commit, . is not only 
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kreeondleabld with plir tolicepda^ <»F apil^^ fadt 
muxfjr sepagmtA tatvtMy pnatipU e£ justica 1^ 
dieiefore, rewaids and jmaniskauenl^ be ddmraistdied 
la axiodier Hfe^ theiy .must b« adntimsteved tof nair $ 
aad if antatifiiscercd to huh^ ton wkdse being die 
union of matter and spirit isi casewtndiy itt^oess&rjr^ 
tbe body inast surti^e the gsm^^ 

if the sind ebmer npoii a piinci^lQ of xetribMaMr 
jo^ce^ can be eitiidr re wanjfed or pinusfaed iii^ aoo« 
dier hfe^ for actionB^ whkhv seps^ated f^afiOL tiie 
bodf , k cmdd noit pa8stt)Iy commie ; jasdiie xnosfe 
iUipreportum die panishme&t ta die oSeacae;^ be« 
cause ki dus case, the pmmfametitf i& fep afi^ the ac^ 
don v9fMG the cmat consulted oidf in part bt this 
▼lew, we behold mon^ punishaieRt than esim&K and 
cciiiBequim^, the surplus of pumsfament* oaxuiot bcr 
just. If l&^ a single iota of paoidmient can bd 
hifticted witifiout an adequate pr^oEtkin of offence^ 
pimishsaeat moy^ be inifcled idieve there is^ noi 
crkiie; and to su{^poBe.diis^ to proceed from a priuur 

cq[de of divme justice, we are under the neccssitjf! oS 
making Justice to become ut^Ugt. But» skice it is 
]ii^>ossible that justice can becoiud unjust^, it milst 
also be unposssible, that justice caU: inflict punish- 
ment without a crime; aiid since punishment ean^ 
ilot be inflicted widiput erime^ punidmtient' cannot 
be disprq>ortioned to the o&nce ;. and* as pmiidi* 
m^it camu>t be dispmportioned to the offbnce^ noi 
pumshm^t caa be inflicted upon the soul for tfaoser 
actions which it could not possibly commits We 
aie, therefoisej brou^t ta this, ahjeniadve^ either^ 
diat no rewards and punishments s^alL be adminisi- 
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ttredj or that the body must rise again. That re- 
ivards and punishments must be administered, is a 
necessary consequence of juatice; and the instant 
that we deny it, we make justice to have no more 
Asm an 'arbitrary existence in God. If arbitrary, 
it may be dispensed widi, and when dispensed with, 
God becomes unjust ; but, as this b absolutely .im- 
possible, the consequence IbUows, that justice is 
iaaeparable from the Divine nature ; that rewards 
and puftishments must be administered; and the 
final e&ct is, thai the human body must be raised 
again. 

To this argument I am not apprized of more than 
one objection, and that is, ^^ that the rewards and 
punishments which will Be administered to the soul, 
will only be in proportion to its OMm piety or crimi- 
nality, considered in a detached view, without having 
any relation to the body;" 

This objection has been already anticipated, and 
already answered in the preceding section. I will 
state the outlines of that reply, in direct application 
to the objection which has been started. 

If the punishments which are inflicted upon the 
soul, have no relation to those crimes which in its 
union with the body only it was aWe to commit, it 
then follows, that a portion of punishment still con- 
tinues in reserve. And this punishment which re- 
mans in reserve, must either be applicable to the 
body alcme, or to' the soul and body in union with 
each other ; because, upon this ground alone, the 
objection is called forth. From this statement, it 

E e e 
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undenkbly follows, either that this portion of pu- 
nishment which remains in reserve, must newer be 
inflicted, or that the body must be again restored to 
life. 

Having brought the argument to this state, a sim^. 
pie process will decide the afisdr. The punishment 
which lies in reserve, must either be due, or it must 
not. If due, justice cannot withhold it ; and there- 
fore, whether we consider the body separately, cm: 
in union with the soul,' it must experience a resur- 
rection ; if not due, the foundation of the objection 
is totally destroyed, and the former argument re- 
mains in all its force. And the final consequence is, 
whether we admit the' objection or reject it, that a 
resurrection of the body must take place. In ad- 
mitting the objection, the answer which has been 
given must follow ; and in rejecting^ it, the original 
argument is unassailed. ' • 

That God i^ uniformly governed by the rectitude 
of his nature, can no more be doubted, than we can 
doubt of his existence ; nothing, therefore, which is 
done by him, can possibly be unjust. The union 
of our souls and bodies in time, when viewed in re- 
lation to the Divine nature, ensures a renewal of 
that union ' in eternity. Justice is an immutable 
principle, which no power can alter, no language 
overturn. If our actions here, either subject us to 
punishment, or entitle us to reward, it cannot be 
withheld ; if they do not, neither the former nor the 
lattear can be administered consistently with justice. 



i 
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and that which cannot be done consistenUy with jus- 
tice, cannot come from God. 

The' body must- be iniplicajted in ;thi& decision,' as 
weH as the soul. In conjunction with the spjiil, it. 
participated in actions which involved moi:al conse- 
quences ; and justice pan no more be remiss in the 
one case than in the other* In its nature, it must be 
of universal application ; and can know no distinc- 
tion between spirit and matter. Its vigilance must 
be unremitting ; and from these views which we 
have of its nature, it must be equally remote from 
partiality and neglect. And, if neither partiality noj* 
neglect can apply to Divine jui^ice, it must extend 
to the human body, because the human bpdy is a 
subject of it; the plain consequence therefore, is, 
that the human body, though consigned to corruption 
for a seaspn, must finally leave the mansions of the 
dead. 

Whether, in accomplishing this great event, God 
shall be. pleased .to act through the instrun^ntality 
of nieans, or without any medium, is a question that 
iias only a distant connexicJn with the fact. In either 
case, as his power is infinite, nothing can yield ob- 
structions ; and th^ utmost that can be said is, that 
the fact itself may be more or less difficult to^com- 
prehend. 

In our present region there are various laws 
prescribed to nature, beyond the boundaries of 
which we dare not pass ; but when the present 
^te shall give place unto another, it is natural to 
xionceive that the boundaries of our existenpe wlU 
be enlarged. Grod, without all doubt, may give 
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hereafter to compounded, as well as to simple bo- 
dies, such modifications of existehce, as human 
eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, and which have 
not entered into the heart of man to conceive. 
And, wfaoi that period rfiaH arrive, when the pre- 
sent S3rstem of tMngs shall be no more, some hwH 
of nature/ new to man, which have been concesded 
from eternity, may make their appearance, through 
those revobitiona which we are now supposing. 
And by thu5 unfolding themselves, and acting in 
concert with these laws of nature which have been 
the guides of the human race for neariy six thou* 
sand years ; they may give such a bias to the whdlc 
S}rstem of created beings, as may produce that final 
restitution of things, which we are taught to expect 
both from nature and the word of God. 

Without 2SI doubt, the present laws of nature 
emanate from the Divine mind, and are a transcript 
of himself. Unless we admit this, we can have no 
conception how they could otherwise exist ; and in 
admittmg this, as the Divine nature is immutable^ 
we can have no conception that these laws, as to 
their essence, can ever be destroyed. They may 
change in a variety of forms, but tlieir essence will 
still remain the same ; their parts may be accom- 
modated to time, or they may be Accommodated 
to eternity; yet nothing can be inferred from 
thence, that the resurrection is improbable in point 
of fact. Even, assuming this fict as the grt>und- 
work of our belief, t/mt the laws of natttre, as to 
their essence^ never can be destroyed, but that 
under stick modifications as v>e cannot easily con- 
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cewcy thetf must exist fir ever : instead erf bdhdd- 
ing any thing absuixl to foUow, we can ecxiceive 
the resurrection to be boA a reasonlble and hi^y 
probable fact. And those evidences wWch have 
been, and which will be adduced, being atcted 
upon tfab foundation, and permitted by the removal 
of all obstnidions to operate in all their vigour, 
can faardb^ fiul to produce that convieticm whidi 
results ftom certabity, when it midkes an unpiessi<m 
on the mind. 

From tbeae new changes, susp^udons and addi* 
tions, wluch the present laws of nature will in dl 
probabiliQr u^dergo^ what wonders may we not 
expect ! The mind is launched upon an ;unbotmded 
ocean, in which all our calculations are confounded ; 
nature recedes in part from our .^iews, and we are 
wafted to the margin of a future workL The body 
which shall be raised must be removed firom those 
impediments which now encumber it ; and we may 
there survey it in its abstracted state. In itself it 
must be material, because ncnie of the essential 
properties of any substance can be lost, while that 
substance remains* All matter is inert ; it there- 
fore can have no tendencies ; and that which has no 
tendencies, and is removed from the reach of aU 
foreign influence, is in a station which it must con<> 
tinue to preserve. And even, though we suppose 
our future bodies to be formed of such parts, as 
those which compose our present ; yet under these 
circumstances which have been stated, and which 
must be supposed to exist, the body can never 
incline to a state of dissolution. And, therefore^ 
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irom^the arguments which have been advanced, we 
have a strong presumption, not only that the body 
will be restored to life, but that those particles of 
whieh it shall be composed must adhere for ever. . 

That the- human soul is appointed to continue for 
ever, is a point deducible fiK)m its nature and pro- 
perties; and therefore we can have no conception, 
that any simple essence can perish. . And since 
such an essencetnust be placed beyond the influence 
of mutation and decay ; all essexices, of . which the 
soul is one, must cantiime through eternity. But 
these observations are exclusively applicable to 
the human soul, ^vithout having any reference to 
die body. 

To form the entire man^ not only the soul, but 
the body also must be preserved ; which can e^ily 
be affected by Almighty power, though the ways 
through which it shall be accomplished are to us at 
present t<n£d|y unknown. The necessity, therefore, 
of the resurrection of the body arises from the im- 
possibility of continuing man without it. 

If the body of man be necessary to the continue 
nnce of mun^ cither the human body must be pire- 
served froin the power of death, or it must finally 
be delivered from its influence. These are " the 
only ways, through which we can presume that 
man can continue for ever. The former of these 
.cases is contradicted by fact ; because all must pay 
the debt of nature, aild sink alike into the .melan- 
choly abodes of death. The doctriiie of the resur- 
rection is, therefore, a necessary consequence of the 
xompounded nature of man ; and is intimately coo- 
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nected with the preservation of his being in a. torn- 
pounded state, through eternity. » 

A being, that is destined to continue for ever, 
whatever be the internal constitution of its nature, 
must, if it be the same, preserve every property 
which is essential to its nature ; it is only this that 
can give it stability of being, and constitute the 
identity of its nature, whiether simple in itself, or 
compounded of parts. -If, therefore, we apply this 
doctrine to man, and suppose that out of tw6 dis- 
tinct natures, which are inseparable from him iii his 
present state, one shall be entirely lost; that por- 
tion which survives the. loss can only have a partial 
existence ; it is no longer the same that it was 
before, but quite another.. It may exist completely 
as a separate spirit, but a separate spirit is not 
man. As man, the existence can be but partial ; 
and in proportion to the loss 'which it has stlstained, 
the real essence must be changed. From these 
considerations it therefore appears, that though the 
soul survives the ravages of death, and is, from the 
peculiarity of its nature, placed beyond the reach 
of dissolution ; the man must be for ever lost. 

A being, which includes in its essence two dis- 
tinct natures, must, if it survive the grave, preserve 
both ; and if either be lost, that which survives can 
no more be the being which was, than that is which 
is lost. It can neither be the same, in essential 
properties', in essence, or in identity of being ; nor 
can we conceive the same being to have any exist- 
ence, while we admit, that one part which was, 
and still is necessary to its being, is for ever de- 
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of these distinct natures ; death must destroy the 
man, though the body and soul were both to sur- 
vive in a separate state. The existence of the 
material part b but the existence of the body, and 
the existence of the soul is but the existence of the 
spirit J and though these were to exist in a state of 
separation from each other, they would by no 
means prove the existence of the man. To the 
exbtence of the man both natures are essentially 
necessary ; and these natures must exist in union 
with each other, to give existence to tnanj and to 
g^ve the idea of that existence to oiu* nunds* 

As then, these natures are separated by death, 

if the body rise not again from the dead, the iden* 

tity of man must be for ever lost; because the 

identity of any compounded being can never con-* 

sist in any simple nature, which is evidently biit a 

part of that whole^ from whence we first obtained 

the idea. And, if the identity of man be lost, he 

can never be the san\e being, but must be another ; 

for, since identity can no more be transferred from 

a whole to a part^ than it can from one substance to 

another, or from one system of organized matter 

to another; that part which survives the grave 

cannot be subjected either to punishments or re^ 

wards, for those actions, of the present life, which 

are evidently performed by man. But, smce those 

actions which are performed by man, are evidently 

entitled to the retributions of another life, the iden- 

tity of man mi^st be preserved. And, as this 

Jdentitv consists in an union of two distinct natures, 

{Old these natures are $et>arated by death; it fo)- 
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lows that a reunion must necessarily take place 
again between them ; and therefore the human 
body must rise from the grave. 

If the essence of man consists in the union of 
two natures, rewards and punishments must be 
administered where the essence of man is not ; if 
liis soul be made suscepdble either of felicity or woe, 
in either of these capacities, while in a state of se-^ 
paration from the body. But, certain it is, that 
rewards and punishments which are due to man, 
can never be applied with justice where the essence 
of man is not. And, since rewards and punish- 
ments must be administered by justice, and these 
cannot be administered in respect of the actions of 
man, where the essence of man is not ; it follows, 
that the essence of man must be preserved. And, 
as the essence of man, which must be preserved, 
oonsists in the union of those natures which are se-^ 
parated by death, these natures must be reunited, 
and the body must experience a resurrection from 
the grave. 

That it is the marij and not his ^ot//, nor his body 
separately considered, that must be the object of 
those rewards and punishments which await us jxi 
another life, is evident from the natun^ of those 
actions which are now performed. Neither soul 
nor body could perform a variety of actions, which 
distinguish the man; they result from his com^ 
pounded nature ; and in that capacity, must stand 
in relation to the justice of God. An action, per- 
formed by a compounded beinff, which standjs in re- 
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htioa to ^stice, can only have a connection nith 
jttsdiee in that ethnicity and efmruc^r^ Bbt dua 
capacity J in a separate state, the soul does not sus- 
tain ; neither does it appear in ^s character, du- 
ring that period. On diese grounds, neidier rewards 
nor punishments can be admimstered immedistety^ 
after death; bodi the capacity and character, to 
which they can sq^rijr, have been: interrupted t^ 
death; and a ssspenskm appears, which nothing 
but the resunrectaon can leiaofe. H^ therefore^ we 
deny die resunrectiQii, we annildlate a tapadty for 
dioae rewards and panxshments^ which we admit ta 
be just And by our adniittmg the justice of re- 
wards and punishments, while we deny a capaciitf 
and character for them in die subject; we make 
death to defi»t the purpoBes of justice^ and to coun« 
teract the eftcacy of Aat power wfaichr is admitted 
to be oam^tent* Bsit, silloe omnipotent powea 
cannot possibly be deficated; justice can never be 
defcauded thitNigh the intervention of death. And 
therefore, ^though death suspends that capacity and 
character y to which alone rewards and punishments 
can apply, neither ec^acity nor character oui 
finally be destroyed* Omnipotent power must pie- 
vail at last; and capacity and character must be 
again resUHed. But, as capadty and character 
can^idy arise from the union of those natures, which 
are separated by death; the final result must be^ 
that both luitures shall be again united, and there« 
fore the body must me again. 

If die union (^ two substances be necessary to 
the essence of any given being, and one of these 
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substaaces may be removed, wliile die essence of diat 
bein^ reimins entile ; neith^ of these substances, 
in the utnioit of wliicb tfie essence of ihsA being was 
presumed to constet can be necessarf to its exis- 
tence* For^ if V9^ e»i 8iq>posey that out of two 
substailo^ whidi bear an equal share in constitu* 
tmg its essence and identity^ one can be wididrawn, 
wfalk lint identity and essence remain uninjured and 
«itire ; there can be no real necessity for the con- 
tinuance of the remainmg substance. It must fol- 
low, by SOI inevitable consequence, diat neither iden- 
tity nor essence can be any more impaired^ by the 
removal of the latter j than it viras by that of the 
former ; because, both have been coMidered as 
sdike necessary to the eitistence of that essence of 
which we speak. It is like the admittkig of two 
eterwd poumrSf which must inevkafely annihSate 
dach others If, tharefore^ both sUbbtano^s can be 
removed, wfaUe the essence can remain we must 
suiqpdse, that the essence of being can- be separated 
from the being itself, of whack it is the essence. To 
admit, therefi^te, the exislance of a being whose es- 
sence consists in the union of two distinct substances^ 
and to admit at the same time, that one, and even 
both of these substances may be removed, without 
injuring the essence, which we had jH^iously ad- 
mitted to consist in the unic»i of these substanci&s 
which are now separated, is a species oi absuidity, 
for which it is difficult to find an adequate name. 

The essence of being, whether individual or ispe- 
cies, must be mseparable from that being ; , and no 
longer than the essence continues can We have any 
conception that the same being can continue, with- 
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out involving ourselves in palpable contradictions* 
The removal of any one essential property is the de* 
struction of the essence ; and the same act which 
destroys the essence, must necessarily annihilate the 
being. As, therefore, the essence of vnsjx consbts 
in the union of his soul and body, the latter of which 
is destroyed by death, the being of man must neces- 
sarily cease ; it can have no further existence than 
while the union of both natures is preserved. The 
separation, therefore, which takes place at death, 
can only be partial in its nature, because the essence 
n^ust continue ; and as the essence^ must continue, 
the body, which formed a part, must experience a 
resurrection. 

Were it not for the intervention of death, we 
should have.no reason to doubt of the continuance 
of the compounded being of man, than we have now 
to doubt of its actual existence. The essence of 
man must therefore consist in this compound while 
here below, and that in which the essence of any. 
being consists at any time, must be, that, . in which 
it consists at all timesy because, the essences of be- 
ings caa never undergo any change. And as the 
essence of man now consists in the compound of his 
nature, and essence can never, undergo any change, 
the copipound must Qontinue, because it is necessary 
to the essence, and therdpore, though the body dies, 
it must necessity rise again. 

If human nature were immortal, in its present 
state, no change of essence wpuld. be sui^cted by 
the most sceptical of . the human race. The nomi- 
nal essence wpuld have ensured to us the propri- 
ety of that which is real, through all those possible 
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changes which human nature, thus circumstanced, 
could undergo. Why then should we, in the pre- 
sent condition of man, pause at the grave? Why- 
should we distrust the power, which is infinite ; the 
goodness which is illimitable ; or the justice which 
is immutable ? The power, which gave being, can 
Undoubtedly continue it under all possible changes, 
even including death in the catalogue ; either in this 
wprld, or in another, though his modes of action re- 
main totally unknown. 

That God will continue our existence, may be 
inferred from his attributes and nature ; his justice 
demands it ; and neither his goodness nor his mercy 
can withhold what justice demands. Delinquency 
cannot be suffered to go unpunished ; where there 
is a capacity for moral action, there must be a ca- 
pacity for punishments and rewards. Thus the mo- 
ral nature of our existence and of our actions, 
standing in close connexion with justice, ensures a 
day of retribution, whether we have, or have not 
any eye to the essence and compounded nature of 
man. And as a day of retribution is necessarily 
founded upon justice, justice demands the same 
substance^ the same essence^ and the same being* 
The being of man being therefore constituted by the 
union of two distinct substances, both must be pre- 
served ; and the body which was sown in weakness, 
must be raised in power. 

That those actions, which evidently result from 
matter and spirit, not separately considered, but in 
union with each other, are of a moral nature, is 
too evident to be denied* Many of these neithet 
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matter nor spirit oould pevform » ^ sqpanrtie s^Mtit^ 
And, if these actiobs, which thin result ftom ^ conu 
pounded nature, are <iapable of awsteimiiy a n^^ral 
relation, they can iKejther be reivorded 0(0r pu^ybed 
in any other natuse thui t|iat in which they were 
performed. The union of two natiare$^ tjl^nerefore, 
in acH&Hf demands the imion of two ^asi^iwt^ bi n 
State of retrUmtim ; and we 'dm¥e irom this $oi»ro^ 
the most iadubitaUe evidcac^P^ of a i^esuirectwH^i^f 
the body. 

That there are aoaany such actions as we have 
supposed, will become evidont by our adyerting to 
fact. ^ fiUm of deliberate nmrder^ when carried 
into execution^ is plainly an action which include^ 
both mind and body ; while at t^ same time it i$ 
9 0agrafit violation of that justiGe, winch is inmsiu* 
table in its nature* The soul akuoo covlAffkm^ and 
the body alone could egc^etOe .the deed. Th^pbm 
al<me could not execute the crim^^ ^id the egpecutiou 
of it could not c(mstitute that deliberation, whic2| 
adds to the turpitude of the offence^ ^Qth theAoncf 
and the heart are therefore implicated ia the eooTi- 

mity, and both partic^te in guilt. 

Let us now suppose that the body rise not from 
the grave ; we can easi^ perceive how ^ soul 
may be punished fot pkmnmg the ddiberate mur« 
der, upcHi a principle of justice i but we pannot so 
plainly perceive, how, on thp asMoae principle, it cai| 
be punished Ux the c^ecytiop qf the deed. The 
plan evidently beloi^ed to the i9oul, but it |s «Qi)all|r 
evid^t that the ^xecutkyi belonged to the bodyt 
If, therefore, the body rise fiOt firo» the dead, either 
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the sotil must be puhkhed for a deed iviiich it did 
not execute, or the execution o£ murder must go 
unpunisl^d; but, in admitting either case, we im- 
plicate the justice of God* 

If the soul can be justly punished for an action 
which it did hot perform, we shall be at a loss to 
know what constitutes ' injustice ; and, if it be not 
thus puniphed, we shall be at a loss to know why 
the real delinquent was suffered to escape. . Justice 
must always proportion the punishment to the of- 
fence ; and therefore can never, according to our 
conceptions of equity, punish the soul for an action 
which it did not execute, and which was totally im- 
possible to it. Either, therefore, the execution of 
deliberate murder must go unpunished, or the body 
^ must rise again from the grave. If the execution of 

deliberate ^ murder go unpunished, justice must re* 
linquisl^ its claims and cease to be justice^ which, 
we well know is totally impossible, and therefore 
cannot be ; and the inevitable result is, that the body 
must bear its part in a hereafter, and be rescued 
from the grave. 

If murder, both in its design and execution, fall 
not within the cognizance of the justice of God, we 
can have no conception that either rewards or pu- 
nishments can await us beyond the grave. This is 
a crime, which must stand in the front of the black 
catalogue of enormities, and which is evidently un- 
just in all its parts. And, if this crime does not 
excite the notice of Divine justice, nothing besides 
appears of sufficient magnitude, whether we view it 

Ggg 
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as an action of tbe bodf , an action of the soul, or 
as one which results from the compounded nature 
ofrooBu Buty since it is impossible that sttdb human 
actions can be placed beyond the ccMafinescrf* justice, 
or be of a nature to which vice and virtue cannot 
apply ; we may rest assured that the ettcution of 
ddiberate murder must be placed withki that c^de 
to whidb justice extends ; it must consequently be 
evil in its own nature ; and therefore e3:pased in att 
its parts to diose punishments which ju^Hice will 
finally iniict. 

If then, deliberate murder be an evil in its own 
nature, it must be exposed to punishment ; and if 
exposed to punishment, the punishment ii^cted 
must be just; if the punishmcpt be just, it must be 
pn^ixutioned to the offence, and murt therefore ex* 
tend to that being by whmn the oSenoe was com* 
nutted. But, since die offisnce committed, which 
we have presumed to be delibenite murder, was of 
a nature which neither the body nor the soul, sepa^ 
mtely considered, was capable of committing; it 
must be an action, which could only^ arise frcxn die 
compounded state of man, or from Hxt union of 
those two natures, which con^tuted tb; person of 
the murderer ; both natures are therefore under die 
claims of justice, because both natures are involved 
in guilt ; bodi natmes must therefore be preserved 
and must live in etemi^, and therefore the hoiy 
must come forth from die sleep k£ deatlu 

The arguments which apply to murder, will ap« 
ply to all the visible actiims of life whbb ace* of ^ 
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oovel nRture ; and liunish ds with a new seri» of 
CTideace in hctoar of the resurrection of the bodj^ 
if traced through aD their parts. Thoa^ pursued 
bi their varioos branches, they may ^pear diveiu- 
fied in their ^ifdicaUtm; yet the result n^ be fiual^ 
the rante, because it is evidently founded in truth. 
The ■pntgroB of justice appears visUile, when we 
foUaw the States o^ our natures ; and we see ki 
die case be&ie us the relatkn which sub^sts be* 
(ween the subject and the rctributioD of its deeds. 
hi cases wluch are purely mental, retrUjution must 
iq^tfy- exchiuvely to the souL Bat, in those cases 
in v4uch ihe action arises feom ibc componnded 
nature c£ man, both natures are eridently imi^ca- 
ted ; and dierefoic both natures must be die subject 
diher ol ponidimeiit co- reward. And, as dtere are 
many actioos wiach aie of moral qipUcation, wbidt 
rcmh btati the jnesent union of body and s — ^ * ' 
both must be preserved ibr ewr, and thereiitfe 
dead must rise. 

Let us now pause for a moment, and take a 
vey of dmse evidences and atgnmeats, which 1 
apipeased before us. > Let us weig^ the impot, 
estimate thor amount ; and con^der how £ir 
are odculated to impress conviction upon the m 

The attributes of God, wliich we call moral, 
without all dooAit, essential to him. And, whe 
we Tiew Us justice, his mercy, his goodness, oi 
love, WE mustriew them as permanent exceUem 
as diey are uiduded in the nature of God. Tl 
attributes conou* to persaade us thattfae body t 
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nse again. The milder attiilxites^ of -mercy, and 
love promise the accomplishment of our. wishes and 
our hopes ; and the ju&tice of God, which we have 
proved to be immutable, ensures a hereafter to the 
body with an evidence not to be resisted. 

The moral relation of our actions^ some immu- 
table jHinciple of rectitude, demonstrates the cer- 
tainty of a state of retribution; and, from the nature 
of these actions we gather an assurance that the body 
must be renewed in life. The nature of justice 
obliges it to proportion the requital, to the deed ;: 
and to admmister punishment to that being which 
incurred the penalty which it inflicts; In this view, 
both natures are involved; and we gath^.from 
hence an assurance that our bodies must rise again. 
' Requitals, . which will be administered hereafter, 
require a subject capacitated .to receive, them ; and 
this capacity can only arise 6t>m.the:union of those 
natures, to which requitals can apply. And, .since 
justice cannot be defeated in any of its issues,: those 
capacities must be restored : and this restomtion 
can only be accomplished by. the . reanimating of 
that identity of body which. apparently moulders 
into dust. , 

The essence of man, which is evidently placed in 
the union of two distinct natures, became necessary 
to the performance of many actions ; and^must 
therefore be equally necessary to those awards which 
are connected with these actions. . The reuiiion of 
these two natures must therefore again take place, 
in order to the preservation, of the essence of matiy 
to whom alone, in most of our actions here, rewards 
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and punishments can apply. The union of body 
and spiritiDciiig therefore necessary to the existence 
of manj by whom the actions were' perfonned, ne- 
cessarily conducts the mind to the resurrection of 
the body from the abodes of difiath. . 

These general topics of argument affdrd us much 
important evidence ; and when foUo^v^ through all 
their branches, they unf6ld a commandhig force. 
They display an energy, infinitely superior to those 
objections which alone might xrender the fact ques- 
tionable ; and by overpowering of them with sjipe- 
rior light, they oblige objections to retire to the 
shade. We have all the evidence unfolded to us 
which perhaps we have any reason to expect from 
God in our present condition; and to ask for more 
is at once unreasonable and absurd. 

If God had beeii pleased to communicate cer- 
tainty with more conlmandiiig evidences than those 
which he has' afforded us, on a subject which in its 
own nature is so abstruse,- he must have changed 
either our intellectual powers, or the organization 
of our bodies. But, in either of these case's, we 
should be no longer what we are. The evidence 
which we have is suited to our station in existence. 
In order that we might have more, our condition 
of being must be changed; and in that^case, the 
exalted state of our faculties, by opening new-sources 
of diflStculty beyond the limits of our present horizon, 
would not permit us to rest satisfied with those very 
evidences which we now solicit. ' It is not improba- 
ble/ that an enlargement of our- evidence would 
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tend ta lessen our convicdt>m I conficss^ this at 
ifst Tiew appears to be a stmige pontion^ tmt our 
astoiushnient wiB ^Kminidi whea we contcaqdafee 
Ac ibundadoii on whicli it lests* 

The same capodftes, ivUch would \fe enlarged to 
receifre Ae mfiuence of evidence, would be enlarged 
to the perception 6[ ^fieuldesy wiiicfa are now on* 
known. The obaCades which would praftriMf anae^ 
we should even then feel a wi^ to have obviated, 
and probdbfynrith more reason Aan we now solicil 
superior evidence* Thus ^fifficuttiea would succeed 
to dificultiesy whi<^ nothng could remove but tfaat 
death and resurrection, through whidi God has 
destined us to pass, as Ae orily medium wfaidk can 
possiblf yidd conviction, widiout bemg^ impeded 
by those obstacles winch would be insq)araible fiomi 
any other mode 6t aommunicating knowle^ga 

It may perfaapa be aadced ; ^ Wlgr does not God 
eommunicate that evidence wUck diatt obvide ob« 
jections^ as well as ]»x>&ce convictsansof die hxXV^ 
To thb I would answer, diat we have muefa; reaaoit 
to beheve that the tkmig itself is morally impossd>Ic. 
The wgans of vision, which contemplate beau^, are 
the same wludi bdKotd deformity; and to shut them 
^l^nst the latter, wouM be to destit^ their uses ki 
the former case. What is dms i^i^cable to the 
eye, is equalfy applicatde to the ear. Ktfmony and 
discord ^Ske approach it ; and to derive it of the 
one is to debar it ffom the other. In dus view, 
wlule we scjoum in this regioa of error, we a^ay 
conceive ths^ an acuteness of inteHect, and a refine- 
ment of organs, though they might tend to enlaige 
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•our evidence in fiyour of tfieresiitrectiKm^at weD as 
of other fiMrts ; wrald enfao^gc our difficulties abo, 
and leave us considerable losers bf our acqubitiQiu 
Thus, an increase of evidence under our presmt 
^arcumstaACcs^ would finally lead to a proportional 
lacreaaeof scepticism, and multiply those difficulties 
which we wish to see removed* 

In our present condition, we aoe called to wsdk by 
ftitfa, and not by sigfaL The light of those eviden- 
ces, by uiiich we are led to the knowledge of £tctSp 
must therefore be intermingled with many degrees 
of shade* If all d3stacles were removed, conviction 
would arise fnrni positive knowledge ; and no room 
would foe left for faith. Thus one great distinction 
between our condition in this world and in anodio', 
would be totally destroyed ; and we should begin to 
act from a species of evidence, which is reserved for 
us beyond the grave. On the contrary, were the 
rational evidence less than it re^y is, die events 
which we now most cordially believe, would be too 
sts^gering for our understandings* And, to demand 
our ^ssent to facts, upon the mandate of authority, 
which are astonishing when they really appear before 
us; would have been a trial too severe for hu* 
man nature. God has therefore wisely attempered 
the rays of evidence to the c<mstituti<m of our beii^; 
he has sufficiently taught us, that we are not called 
upim to believe any thing wluch contradicts our un- 
derstandings ; but at the same time shewing us how 
disproportionate our powers are^ in their jn^sent de- 
ranged c(xidition, to those vast realities which we 
cannot tail to behold, he bs^ obliged us through a 
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train . of circumstances, to find our final re^se in 
faith. Thus then, we see" the. reason why our evi* 
dence is so scanty here ; and why we expect to find 
it completed hereafter. : 

All circumstances duly considered^ we must cdn^ 
dude, that God has placed us in a happy medium* 
Our evidences are sufficient* to produce conviction, 
and we really are in want of nothing more. Secret 
things belong to God; and though communicable 
in themselves, to us they are involved in difficulties 
which we cannot penetrate. A situation like burs, 
in which all our faculties are deranged through sin, 
must necessarily be . embarrassed .by impediments 
which we cannot surmount ; . and whether our con- 
dition were more or less exalted, it is highly proba^ 
ble that we should suffer from the change. We are 
placed in a region where light and shade are so 
happily intpmingled together, that tl^e evidence- re- 
sulting from, all is suited to . our perceptive powers ; 
and calculated to check our presumption without 
discouraging our hopes. The difficulties wllich en- 
circle us, are convincing propfs that there are heights 
smd depths which ,are unattainable in our presait 
state ; and we learn fi*om hence to. place. a due esti- 
mate upon our faculties, which but for these circum- 
stances, we should assuredly overrate. The ob-^^ 
stacles which are at present insurmountable, teach 
us to look forward into another state of existence, 
for that evidence which is incompatible with our 
present condition, and which therefore we must 
solicit in vain* We have, a sufficiency to convince 
us of the fact ; dnd to obtain more we must " wait 
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the great teacher death, and place our c(»ifidence in 
God. •'.?■' • ^ ; 

That moral evil had its beginning subsequent to 
the formaticHi of man, is a tnith;wluch both philoso^ 
phy and revelation consj^re to prove* Of this &ct 
we have taken a survey in an early part of this 
volume ; and the reasons which led to that decision 
aire there before the reader. From that fiict it has 
also been inferred, that moral evil is the cause of 
that evil which we call natural ; and, were it not for 
the former, that the latter wpuld have been, totally 
unknown. To trace natural evil through aU the af- 
flictive calamities of life, would be at once an unne* 
cessaxy and painful task. We discover it in a va« 
riety of forms ; it reigns through life, and finally 
temdinates in death, which closes the black catalogue 
c£ human woes on thi^ side the grave. . 
. We, have also seen that moral evil must fin^^y be 
done away from all the righteous ;; and, by an inevi- 
table consequence, natural evil, which is its off- 
spring, must also expire. And,' as natural evil 
must expire, death must be included as its most con- 
spicuous branch ; and as death and the conccHni- 
tantd of death, must instantly expire, when ^ moral 
evil shall be done away ; the bodies of the righte^ 
ous, having nothipgto detain them in the grave, 
must come forth in a glorious resurrection; 

But, the arguments which were adduced to prove 
'these points, are of partial application; ccmfined 
chiefly to the resurreptioQ of the righteous, from 
whom alone moral evil can be done away. The 

H h h 
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destruedoii ^f dfcfllb, vrhtn viewed m ft personal 
character, must indird prevent its future power i 
by whomsoever destroyed, its energy cannot survive 
its being ; and in that view it may be said,, that 
death can have no tnore dominioa over the bodies 
6[ the wicked^ diough moral evil be not destroyed^. 
But, such argument are vevy lemote^ and claim our 
attention in a secondary way. They afe of force, 
as they Apply to the resurrection of the righteous;: 
and contain within them such proofe of the fiuct as 
are not eas3y overcome. 

But, the proofe which have been adduced id this 
chapter, are%>f a di&rent hatufe; and rather appty 
to the bodies c^ the wicked than to those of the 
good. Divme justice, which is imtnutidl^ in its 
nature, must have claims which cannot be cancctted^ 
without the resurrection of those bodies on whicfa 
its demands iare made. On the bodies ci the right- 
eous, justice can make nodemands^ Its eUuMs 
hav^ been fully satisfied by the eficaey of thM 
atonement, in wlndi they are interested; and the 
resurreoiaon of tiieir bodies father depends upooi 
mercy uid lo^ne than upon the justice of Crod. 
. But, when we 2tdd these different sounces of ar* 
gumert tc^ther, and consider the import and appli- 
cation of those (Mxx>is wl^h ^y aScKrd, they 
increase the general stock of ratiaaal evidence in fii- 
vour of the resurrection, and beeome convindng in 
every point of view. The arguments of the former 
chapter prove tte resun^ction of the righteous, from 
the eertain annShilatidn of ilioral evU ^, and 1^ resur- 
rection of the wicked arises from the ^ustiqe of God« 
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The certainty of rewards and punishments ensures 
to us an hereafter ; these must be administered by 
the hand of impartial justice ; and this justice en- 
sures to us the continuance of the compounded state 
of man. This compounded nature can only arise from 
4 restoration of the body; and since it is includal 
in all of the human race, it is an argument of uni- 
versal application, and proves that the bodies both 
of the righteous and the wicked shaH rise again from 
the grave. 

' The arguments, thus adduced, extend in their 
diiferent branches to every portion of mankind ; thejr^ 
leave no part unsupported by proof, but fill up 
every vacuity which the mind perceives. The an- 
nihilation of moral evil, and its continuance, both 
concur to prove the resurrection of the bodies of 
all : ^t former y those of the righteous, and the lat- 
ter, those of the' wicked ; and when j6ined together, 
they form an extensive circle, which is completed in 
all its parts. They extend to the two great divisions 
6f mankind; and take in the inhabitants both of 
Micity and of woe. Nothing more can be ration-* 
ally expected from the topics of argument which 
are before us ; and topics more pregnant with evi- 
dence, we have no reason, on so abstruse a subject, 
to expect. The arguments taken in the aggregate, 
render the great event rather more than morally 
qeitain ; they Amount to little less than irresistible 
proof, arising from the sources of moral certainty ^ 
Analogy y and Jhct ; and only fall short of begetting 
that absolute conviction, which nothing but actuaJ 
demonstratioii: can produce. 
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SECT. IV. 

Obsfrvations &n several Passages of the Fifteenth 
Chapter of the First Book of Corinthians, in \ 
which Philosophy and Authority are combined ' 
and considered together. ] 

That the doctrine of the resurrection is a doctrine 
of the Bible, it would be useless to prove, and ridi- 
culous to deny. To enumerate those places, in 
which thb &ct is asserted, would be foreign to my 
design ; it would remove me from that region in 
which I have chiefly sought for proof, and oblige 
ine to adduce a train of evidence, on which the Di- 
^vine authority of the scriptures rests. The chapter, 
however, which is before us, jMt^essedly treats of 
this important fiict; and the reasonings which St, 
Paul has used, demand our attention both from the 
^uthon^ on which they are founded, and the mas<* 
teiiy arguments which they contaj^i, 

St. Paul, in the commencement of his reasonings, . 
adverts to a fact which at that period no one would 
presume t6 deny^ namely the resurrection of Jesus 
Chri]st._ I delivered unto youy. (he observes) jfJrj^ 
of ally that which I also received, how that Christ 
died for our sins, according to the scriptures, and 
that he was buried, and that he rose again the 
third day, according to the scriptures, (ygc. 3, 4.) 
From these declarations he proceeds to state the 
evidences, upon which his assertions were founded ; 
and appeals to those Jiving witnesses wluch he thus 
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enumerates, jifter that (namely the resurrection 
of which he had spoken in the preceding verses) he 
was seen of Cephas ^ then of the twelve ; after that 
he was seen of above fve hundred brethren at once^ 
of whom the greater part remain unto this present^ 
but some are fallen asleep. After that he was seen 
of Jamesy then of all the apostles. And last of aH 
he was seen of me also, (ver. 5 — 8.) Thus we 
have before us a fact of a most extraordiimry na- 
ture, plainly asserted ; and that assertion suj^orted 
by a cloud of witnesses, who could not possibly be 
deceived themselves, and who could feel no interest 
whatever in deceiving others. 

The resurrection of Christ being thus asserted, 
and proved, by upwards of two hundred and fifty 
living^ witnesses ; St. Paul proceeds from thence to 
argue in favour of the doctrine at large, and in the 
progress CKf his reasbnifigs applies his ^guments to 
tiie ivhole of the human race. Hence he says in 
verse the twefth, JVbw, if Christ be preached, that 
he rose from the dead, how say some among you, 
that there is no resurrection of the dead ? But^ 
if there be no resurrection of the dead, then is 
Christ not risen. And ^ if Christ be not risen^ 
then is our preaching vain, and your faith also is 
vain. Yea ' and we are found false witnesses of 
God, because we have testified of God, that he 
raised up Christ, whom he raised not up, if so be 
that the dead rise not. 

Thus far tiie argument is istricfly conclusive. If 
the resurrection be impossible in itself, then the re- 
sursection of Christ, which the apostle had asserted 
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«s an undubitaUe fiictt must be an evident fiibdiood $ > 
and having in that case laid the foundaticm of his 
preaching in that event, which has proved a falsehood, 
hi$ preaching was vain^ and the fiiith of those who 
had received his word with gladness was vain also ; 
and ccMisequently, the doctrines which he had 
taught, were nothing better than an imposition upon 
mankind. In addition to these circumstances, rue 
are found folse witnesses (he observes) be/are GoA 
And the reason is evident, because they had testified 
(in the fifth, sixth, seventh, and e^hth verses) tjT 
God^ that he had raised, up Christ (and that lu^ 
had been seen by them,) wham it is evident he couAl 
not have raised up^ if so be that th^ dead rise not: 

For^i if the dead ri$e not^ then is Christ not 
raised; and if Christ be not raised^ yourjatthis 
vault ye are yet in your sins. Then they als9 
which are foiUen asleep in Christ are periled 
(verses sixteenth and eighte^ith.) Such are the 
inevitable consequences which must ensue, upon a 
suppositicMi that the resurrection oi Christ is &lse^ 
If that great event be npdiing but a forgery, dien aU 
those doctrines which relate to our redemption 
through Jesus Christ, can be notlung more than 
mere delusions. Our hope c^ h£q)piness, through 
the great atonement, can be nothing more than a 
visionary . deception ; and all experimental leligicm 
can be nothing more than an idle dream. 

The apostle having anticipated these consequen- 
ces, i»t>ceeds to repeat his <niginal assertion ; and 
to rely upon those evidences of the fact whidi he 
had already adduced* Having traced the opposite 
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Assertion to its temotest cQmequences, an<d pointed 
out the fatal effects ivfaich must ensue, if the resur* 
rection of Christ wctc admitted to have been a £dse« 
hood, and the doctrine itself to be incredible ; St. 
Paul in verse llie twentieth thus proceeds: But^ 
n&w is Christ risen Jhom the deady and become the 
first fruits of them that slept. For since iy num 
came deaths by man eume also the resurrection of 
the dead* For, as in Adam aU die, eoen so in 
Christ shall all be made aHve. But every man in 
his awn order: Christ the first fruiZs^ ofter^- 
wards they that are Christ^s at his coming* (verses 
tlventieth and twenty-thktU) 

That Christ is ris^ frofn the dead, is a point 
which will admit i^ no dispute with any of those 
w)|0 bdieve the bibie; and those who do not, wgiM 
not be persuaded thou^ one rose from the dead* 
In verse the twenty-first we are assured, that death 
eame byjnan ; it therefot^e follows, that though matt 
16 a compounded being, and though all compounded 
beings have a tendency to decay, that God must 
have so far j^ovided for the perpetuity of the Immaa 
body, ^t death would have been pievented front 
takii% {dbce, if mord evil had remained totsdly un*. 
known. Hence then arises tl^ prdi)abiUty, that the 
tree of tSe was planted by God to couiUeract that 
tendency to dissduti<xi, wMch seems, m our earthly 
abode, to be mt^wov^i willi aU material sidbstan- 
ces. And hence also the probability, that, when 
Itian depaaPted firom God, his being demed all access 
to tlas tree, ^exposed tiim to tias dissolution 
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resulted finom his ccmdilion: it b llierefore in tius 
view that we may easily conceive the meaniftg^of the 
apostle, when he tells us XbsaX.by num.came deatfu 
. It may also be . fiirthennore . observed, that the 
apostle does not attribute the cause, of . death either 
to the soul or to the.6cx/y, but to the man. We 
have already proved that this wwd. evidently implies 
die union of two distinct natures; and ^ death 
oame by many both natures must have concurred to. 
produce it. Both, natures were therefore involved 
in guilt, and both. natures became amenable to Di* 
vine justice. We may^ therefore plainly infer fipom 
the philosophy of the expression before us, that a 
Besurrection of the body must take place. 

The same verse which has told us, that by man 
eamedeathy teUs us also that by man came ako the 
resurrection' of . the dead. This part of the expres- 
luon, without all doubt, alludes.to the human nature 
of Jesus Christ. By his resurrection, the, fact itself 
became visible. The &ct overcomes all objections 
that can be raised against it. In the person of 
Christ it stood on the evidence.of the senses. His 
body was seen^ his voice was heard; and those who 
held him by the feet and worshipped, him could not 
be deceived. Aiqid) as he was perfect, man^ and his 
body .was perfect body^ what was possible to him is 
possible. to us. as men; and what has actually been 
fact with his body as to its resurrection,, will actually 
be fact ,to our bodies. Thus the, resurrection came 
by naan, by the, man Christ Jesusy who was made 
in the lifceness of sinful ^^ flesh ; and as the resurrec- 
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fion became visible by him, who is the first fruits 
of them that slept y so his resurrection brought into 
the world the most permanent evidence; not merely 
that -the fact was possible and probable, in point of 
theory, but also that it -had been accomplished in 
point of fact* That, therefore, which was ^ccom-. 
plished in the person of Chrfst, can still bef accom- 
plished by thie same power,- in subjects of the same 
nature. The whole doctrine must therefore evi- 
dently apply to our bodies, because nothing but the 
body of Christ could possibly taste of death. And 
that the s&me power, which raised up Clu-ist from 
the dead^ will be exerted. in Ae resurrection of the 
human race, is evident from this plain declaration 
in verse the fifty-second, the dead shall he raised in^ 
corruptible^ and we shall be changed. 
"■ Here then we have the Jhcty Ae poTver, and the 
promise. The fact eould not deceive, the power 
c^not be diminished, and thd promise cannot lie. 
Every thing therefore, which fact and power ^ and 

. promise can possibly confer, we have before us; 
and the evidence becomes conclusive, that the bodies 

- .of mankind must awake from the sleep of death. 
In verse the twenty-sixth, we are told, that the 
fast enemy that shall he destroyed is death. If 
death therefore shall be destroyed, his dominion 
must be at an end. And if his dominion be at an 
end, his captives must be released ; and if his cap- 
tives are released, human nature must forsake the 
grave, and enter upon a state of existence that shall 

iiever end. If, in this passage we view death as a 

lit 



perpcMi, the cOBokiaiGji^ which I have #ai¥B hpl^ 
goocL But, if we view ^e^th as a tfifir^ p^iwiftum rf 
Ufe^ €»* a degraded ip^mUtwn of human mtubirfi^ 
then the destructimi of de^th must be the destrae- 
(ion of that privation ef Uffy cfir of that ifegraded 
comUHon of human nature^ aii4 "whese die pn^ 
x/athn of Ufe is destft^ed, a Kstonrtioii to life 
must necessarily enstte. And whether we view 
death under the ch^iBcter of a person or npt^ the 
conclusion is evido^t ; th^it the bodies c^ those if^io 
have departed must necessariljr rise agun. 
. But, in the midst of these arguments and prooft, 
9ome many perhaps,, will ^y, hew are the dead raised 
up, and with what body do they come ? That eveiy 
one of those numerical particles, which had at any 
time been united to a living body, is not necesasyry 
to constitute the ssune body in the resurrection^ I 
have attenipted to prove in die siKth chapter of thi^ 
work* I have contended that sameness must con* 
tinue in the midst of those changes which our bodies 
undei^; and that it must consist in something 
which shall survive the shocks and changes bodi of 
life . and death. In the adopticm of this sentiment, 
I feel myself sanctioned by die following language 
of St, Paul, to whom I am' indebted for most of the 
leading thoughts of that chsq)ter. He observesi in 
verses the thirty-sixth and thirty-eighth, Thou fool^ 
that which thou sowest is not quickened except it 
die; and that which thou sowest^ thou sowest not 
that body which shaU be^ but a bare gram, it may 
ohance of wheats or of some other grain* But God 
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giOiffhiiu 60(Stf asif kt^h pkmsed Hm^ md t&tver^ 
Mfdhi$mMbod^. 

ThM: th^ b6cfy ix>hieh is itrtm^ is not that bod^ 
whuA shall ^, is the plain buiguage of verse the 
thirtp^-Aventh ; we are therefore naturally ted to uu 
qmiej in ^Mrhat does sameness consist ? The sMuenes^ 
tsij^re, of magnitudey and of weighty is fbitign 
to tbe present purpose , these samenesses were per^ 
petually shifting throiigh e^ery stage of life, without 
the intermission of a single moment } and ther^re 
we cannot conceive that these were the objects wfaidi 
the apostle had in view. 

There are however, two pdnts in which this 
sameness may be considered; the first is diat of 
the idemity of the body^ and the second is that of 
die numerical particles^ of which the body either is 
ot was e6m]|^osed. The former of these n^st evr^^ 

dently be preserved, becduse withom thisB it cannot 
be a resurrection/ but mtist actually be an entirely 
fKw cmdon. And since the forma* inEOEst be pre^ 
siierved, ami- preserved through eternity, we must 
condude that the sameness of numerital particle^ 
must be the object Whidi the apostle had in view. 

That thk was the object to which he di^^^ted' our 
thoughts, is evident from the comparisons which he 
has introduced to illustrate his subject. The whole 
process of vegetation will cast fight on the doctrine 
before us, and communicate ideas which no lan- 
guage can fully express* The dissolution of the 
parent grain is necessary to the vegetation of that 
germ which is lodgi^ within its confines ; but the 
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old numerical partides are not all called forth to 
form that grain which shall be. At the esmat-^n^^ 
thoogh God giveth to each a body as it haHh pk^ised 
hhnj yet he giveth fo every eeed his ewn body;. 
Thus 8UCoes«on in exastence takes *pbiee without 
the destruction of identity^ or the introdu<^h of the 
leaist confusion among those particles of- mitttter 
which receiye die change ; bdh in die j>fochi^tioii <£ 
iuture gnun, and in the resurrecticH of the dead; 
' ButhereanQbjeeli<mmayberabed,wfaich^t.'PauI 
seems to have fixeseen, and to have answered by 
anticipation. It may perhaps be said, ^^if the body- 
undergo a change analogous- to that through wUch 
grain pastes, that it cannot be the same*" -But this 
objeddofi can'only arise from our ^orance-rf body 
in the abstnet. We know not with any ^rgyee- of 
certainty, how &r change of numerical partkles may 
consist with sameness of ' body* — ^^ -^^ . . 

We know not with any predion, how i^ quan^ 
tity is induded inour idea of body; nora|n we de- 
temnne how far sensible qualides may be jnemoved, 
while the essence remains entire. Of these vaiia- 
tions St. Paul tdls v^y That all flesh is not the ^me 
flesh / but there is one kind of flesh of meHy armther 
flesh of beastsy another of flshesy another of birds. 
There are'also celestial bodiesy and bodies terrestrial^ 
(verses the thirty-ninth aiidfortieth.) 
' Of eternal things we can have no conception but 
by comparison: and tiiat which the aposde has 
made use of, is suffici^ntiy satis&ctory to assure us^ 
that body may remain after many astonishing chan- 
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ges have passed upon it/ of which in our present 
t^^Qoditioii we <»n* probably hfive no conception. 
That there is a specific di&rence in the flesh 'df 
oniAials, we cannot doubt The* fl^sh of fishes is 
totaUy ^stinct &om thatof men; and yet we are 
•fiiUy :i|ssured).that the denominating qualities stiH 
remaki. In wtekt the leal difference actually con- 
sists betwe^i these two ^ species of animal substan- 
ces^ I take not upon me to determine ; but I leam 
iramthe comparison this important lesson, that what 
changes soever our bodies may undergo, bodifj in 
^ its essendal properties, will stfll continue* And 
though they may be ^o ^r^^hanged from what they 
iat present are, as the flesh of -fishes is *diflbrent 
frmn the flesh of men; so 'much so that flesh and 
Uoody which cannot inherit the kingdom of God, 
shall be dcxne away, yet that the human body will 
remain. We see in the comparison, that variations 
in the coiistaUition are consistent with sameness of 
nature; imd that the bodies which we have, win 
still be bodies, • whelher we consider them as terres- 
trial or oelelsitiaL ^ . r: 

From ocmtemplating those animal substances, 
which are spedficully different ^ and yet essentially 
the same ; the apo^e proceeds in his comparison 
by an appeal* to the masses of the universe, and the 
distinct sphere of glory idnchthey exhibit. After 
havuig said, that there are bodies celestial^ and 
bodies terrestriafy he observes, but the giory of the 
celestial is one^ and the glory of the terrestrial is 
amther. There is one gbry of the stmy arid ano- 
ther glory of the moon^ and another ^ glory of t/ie 
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starsyftr &ne star differethjrom another 4tQf in glcry. 
So abo is the remrreetkn of thedead^ (imses the 
fordeth 4nd forty-seccmd.) 

The Affisrent degrees of tostre, with triueli Aesfe 
heavenly ' bodies appear, aftxtl string pte^wplS^ti 
that they are specifically unlike taoh olber in ihf^ 
infernal constitutions, ^is in dieir magnitudes flAd 
distances from oneanother ; some dt them are l^n»- 
nous, some of them »^ opaque ; and t^en Aos6 d 
the solar system, from their difeiences in tiisir ap- 
proximation to their common centre, demcttiMraube 
that their denies must \^ .various, and lAatt thdr 
cbnstitutions. must be unKke. Of the filed star^ 
we Jkinow but little ; bi^ since variety is fdunded in 
all those works of €rod which we hEive aiff oppor. 
tunity of contemplating^ it is unreasonable ^to «ip« 
pose that variety is exclusivdy confined to Ae spbere 
vidnch we inhabit. The productions of diertant 
worlds may be as diflbrent from those widi which 
we are acquainted, as the embryo in the womb is 
from the man in a state of maturity ; orzsthe man 
in a state of maturity is from man in a friture state« 

The nature and constitution of the scm must be 
as distinct fi'om the nature and constituticm of tiiose 
revolving bodies, which he invigorates and warms, 
a^ water is hota marble ; or as the ak we breathe 
is from the ground on which we tread. The dis- 
tinctions which we contemplate, are not founded 
upon hjrpothetical possibility, but in m^y cases 
Ihey are in actual existence. They difer from one 
another in constitution and maimer of exititencf; 
and serve to shew us what an infinite variety of 
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fqifms «tn»ipQt(ent fow^ i$ able to prodiu^e out of 
t&e same |i«teria)$} ot ajt lesist out of m&terkdi^ c 
Jifk^ch wly cliffy in sensible qualiti(es from one iWQ- 
Ibefi ^(liile tl9^y ane ultimately resolvable, into one 
jPQUiinoii e^^eQce. 

Whatever diffi^iences may be presumed to exist 
between ^i)e$e heaveidy bodies, either in situt^tion, 
m oifigQitufb^, jn density, iuec^istitiiUon, or ialustre ; 
it iQijii^ UQt be foigotben that in point of essence they 
ifft stjiU the $ame. They claha their origin in the 
srni^ comm<»i^ substance ; they still sustain the ge- 
oeml iq>peU8ti(Hi q( bod^s, though some of them 
are moi^ exalted dian 0ben» ; and though the 0ory 
which they emit is different in radiance,^ a$ weU as 
diffidently diffused* 

.&> alsQ is the resurrectiqn qf the deod^ The 
tvune body is c^^ble of undergoing changes, equally 
sufpming with thooe variations which we have 
been Cjcmtemidating'in the bodies of the universe. 
The ducti^ of ma;a;er, w^en acted upon by gmni- 
potent p<yvtrer, is so greats that the substance can 
b^id to every thing which its essence does not pre- 
clud^« And, whether we view it in the distinct sp^- 
i:ies of jle^t in bodies celestial, or in bodies terres- 
teial ; we le^n from each subject,, to lessen our 
astonishment at those changes through which our 
bodies have to pass* 

St. Paul having prepared us for the great event, 
by die enumeration of those facts to whidi he has 
appealed ; proceeds to mark out the specific differ- 
ence between those bodies which ,we now have, and 
those which we must have hereafter. It is sown m 
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corruption, it is' rcdsed in ineorruption, it is sown 
in dishonour J it is raised in^ghry ; it is' soufn in. 
weakness, it is raised in porwer ; it is sow^ a na^ 
tural body, it is raised a spiritual body. Inhere is 
a natural body, and there is a spiritual body^ 
(verses the forty-second and forty .fourth.) 

Through the pr6cedmg 'iUastraitive comparisims^ 
which St. Paul had mtroduced, and the mteterly ap- 
plication which he has made, we discover, so &r as 
the scantiness of our ideas.and the Umkaition of ouT' 
capacities will afibrd, tifie impcHtant changes wtuefan 
await our bodies bey ond the - grave* The process; 
of vegetation is stiH'in view ; and a state^crf disso<^ 
lution seems to be that great alemlnc, thJrdugh which 
our present bodies are to be refined, in ord^ to Aat 
perfection which lie^ in a future sta^e« To ask'M^iy 
these things ^re not more clearly reveafed, • is oi^. 
to ask why God has not given to us4hose i^fined ca*- 
pacities, which are insipplicable to our c<mditioii> 
and which, if actually bestowed upon us, woi^ld 
make us no ionger man. To comprehend, wkfa(> 
minute exactness, the subject be&H% us, audio kms^ 
conceptions which are at orice accurate and appro-^ 
priate, may be reserved for us in that state wMch 
Avill shortly be our portion, when mortality shall be 
ii^vallowed up in life. * . : 

That our bodies are sown in corrupticHi, is a fact 
so evident, that it requires no comment. And-we 
may naturally conclude, from the expression oi 
verse the forty-second, that the incotruption . in 
which our bodies shall be raised, stands-opposed to 
Ihat corruption in which they are said to be sown^ 
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Astherefoie ciOfupUm implkis 4ecay, and ^ totsil 
49efMiMd0ii of those parts wfaiqh ap^ar, when At^ 
^ted aa the earth; so we may naturally conceivj^ 
diat mdoftuptimi implies an exemption from thul^ 
4issohiti(m and decay, which are inseparable from 
all codupcmnded bodks in our present state of ^x^ 
ut)enoe4 Atkl, as a separation of all the component 
parts^of 4Mur bodies, implies either a previous tenr 
denoy in the parts themselves, or a- certain power in 
fiome ex^otial cause which communicates its im*' 
pulses to produce these effects; so we may natUr 
isaUy kifec, dither that .this internal ^ndency i»h^ be 
totally removed, or that the body which shaU be 
raised, will be placed beyond the influence of that 
power difoogh which a separation of the pail^. wa$ 
wrought. 

That the body shall cbe ]^ed beyopd th^ influf 
ence of those external causes, whidi now imp^ i^ 
has bei^ proved in. section the sixth, of. the sixth 
chapter. And, as our future bcxlies must be matef 
nal, and as matter in itself can have no tendencies^ 
when placed beyond* the reach of all external causes 
eit^r to motion or rest ; no given particle, which 
sliallthen be placed in our bodies, shall ever remove 
irom its station. And therefore the body^ though 
composed of separable parts, shall be raised and 
preserved in a state of inccxruption. 

On these accounts we may easily conceive, how 
this body, which is scrwn in dishonour ^ shall be raised 
in glory ; and why, though sown in weakness it 
shall be raised in power. Its state of incorruption 

Kk4c 
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is a state of gloiy, to* the bodies of thei%hteous; 
and perpetuity of life, implies vigour and power^ 
which never can decay. A removal frcMh the influ- 
ence of all external causes, must place the particles^ 
of which our bodies shall be composed, beyond th^ 
reach of all constraint; and even give to each of 
them the power to adhere for ever. Thus weakness 
^shall be exchanged for pcrwer^ and cHsAohour for 
ghry ; when this corruptible shall have put on in^ 
corruption^ and this mortal shall have put on immor^ 
tahty. 

That there is a natural body^ and that there is a 
spiritual body^ we are expressly told in ^verse the 
forty-fourth; but in what they shall specificalljr 
difier from each other, it is difficult to know. Of a 
spiritual body^ in its strictest sense, we can cer-. 
tainly form no accurate, no consistent idea* The 
two words seem inapplicable to each other, and na« 
turally introduce confusiiHi in our thoughts ; I am 
therefore inclined to imagine, that the expression is 

not to be taken in an absolute^ but only in a compa^ 
rative sense. 

That matter can never become spirit, any more 

than spirit can become matter, will admit of no 

question ; because according to those notions which 

we have of these substances, essences can never be 

exchanged with each other, any more than identity 

can be supposed to be transferred from one Sub- 

stance to another. A removal of the essence must 

be a destruction of the being ; and a destruction of 

the being must inevitably prevent an exchange of 

nature. In fine, to suppose that matter can become 
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Spirit, or that spirit can become matter, its original 
nature still remaining, is an evidemt contradiction, 
and therefore never can be admitted. 

But, though the supposition that matter can be- 
come spirit, and that spirit can become matter, in- 
volves an evident contradiction ; it is not to be pre^ 
sumed, that we have any real knowledge of the in- 
ternal essence of either. Many latent qualities may 
be concealed in both substance^, which may unfold 
themselves, in eternity, and point out an approxima- 
tion to each other, in their sensible qualities, of which 
at present we can have no conception. And per- 
haps through those latent qualities, which have hi* 
therto eluded the researches of philosophy, their 
nominal affinity may be so great, as to leave no 
distant qualities for finite discrimination. 

Whether the nominal essences pf substances can 
be ^o &r changed, as to have no specific, quality, 
tlm)ugh which we shall be able to distinguish the 
distinct identiiy of these substances, is a question 
which we feel ourselves incompetent to decide. It 
is, however, not improbable, that something analo- 
gous thereto will be the case. For, since we saw 
not that body which shall be, the change must be 
amazingly great ; not only in the modification of its 
being, but also in its component parts. And there- 
fore, when the resurrection of the body shall take, 
place, all the known properties of matter may retire 
from our future perceptidns^ which without doubt, 
will be considerably changed, and become as invi- 
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ftibk and unkno\ni, as diose fatteiit properties nam 
Are, which ai^ mcluded ki bodi matter and spkiL s 

The changes which our organs and powers of 
perception must undergo, w3) without doubt consi-* 
derably contribute towards the concealment of those 
sensible qualities, which, 1 have presumed, will un-^ 
dergo a change. If then our fnodes of perceptual 
shall be changed ; if our Modify argant shall be 
changed; if our bo^s themselves shall be changed^ 
as well as aU eottemal objects^ who can say idiat 
eflfects may not be produced? Sensilde qudhies, 
without all doubt, wUl Vary; and a Vdsia^cn of 
sensible qualities in matter, ki its aj^roaches to** 
Wards peifecti<Mi, must increase its affinity towards 
spirit, and conduct it to those exalted regi<Nis, ifk 
which our contemplations are lost. 

But, notwitiistanding those important changes 
which Our bodies shldl undergo ;- they wiB widkout 
doubt be chiefly confined to those sensible qualities 
Ihrough which the identity of ms^er is at present 
known. Amidst these changes of our bodies, th^' 
real essence must be preserved entire ; because <mr 
bodieis tr9I retnain the same. Hie quaKties may be 
changed, through the tisuses which have been men*- 
tioned, without aflecting the essence of matter, what^ 
ever it may be; its refinement may render it sa 
iubtUj that to touch it will be difficult, and it may, 
ftiou^ material, approximate to spirit. 

The germ of future life, wMch we have drea^ 
considered, dilated in all its parts, and diffused 
through those spaces which now bound the extremis 
ties of ouf corporeal being, may contain all the 
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matter wfakfa shall survive the grave. If tisb be 
admitted, its expansibn must make it subtle^ and 
h is not improbable that, with an eye to tUs, St. 
Paul denominated that collection of matter which 
shall adhere to our souls hereafter, a spiritual boafy^ 
to "winch it must in this case approach, through the 
mere emhty of its nature* 

In this view, the expresskm beccmies at once in- 
telli|^ble and sublime. The bddness of the figure 
obtains sanction, from the subject to which it is ap« 
plied ; 9jySL perhaps the whole c^npass of language 
will scarcdy have afforded an exjH^ssion, so Concise, 
so q^ropriate to the sut^t, and so sublime. We 
may therefore conclude with safety, that those bo^ 
dies which diall be raised from the dust of death, 
whatever may be die internal constitution of their 
natures^ or the whole mass of component parts; wiU 
be purged from those gross materials which now 
incorporate with their purer essence. And we may 
also learn firom the language of St. Baul, that through 
those refinemetto which shall take place, the infinite 
distances which now lie between matter and spirit, 
will be so fiir overcome as the nature c^ their dis- 
tinct essences will admit : and that matter shall be 
so far changed fix>m its present condition, as to sus- 
tw^ 2l new appdlation. 

The view, which Str Paul appears to have taken, 
seems to have been dus. He places our bodies in 
their present condition, at an inconceivable distance 
from J^irit; and considers our future bodies as 
fianned of refined materials, and standing betweerf 
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these yast extremes. ' In tracing their resembhiRoe^ 
fix>m their sensible qualities, they evidently appear* 
ed to lie at a greater distance from what they are at 
present, than from pure spirit with which they were 
compared* And, in consequence of that resem- 
blance, he selected his language, and denominated 
them spiritual bodies. ^ 

Frcrni fact, the apostle proceeds to order; and, 
after having pointed out the changes which shall take 
place, he states the progress of their accomplishment 
in the following words. Howbeitj that is fiOt first 
which js spiritual^ but that which is natural, • twdaf^ 
terwards that which is spirituatj (verse the forty* 
sixth.) 

We learn from this passage, that the stages 
through wluch we pass are all progressive, from the 
commencement of being to the filial consummation 
of that perfection which our bodies shall attain^ 
when they shall Tor ever quit mortality, and become 
comparatively spiritual in their natures. £very 
stage therefore seems necessary in the grand* move« 
ment of the whole : they are so many links in the 
ch^n of individual being, at once dependent and 
connective, and necessaiy iii their several stations to 
the final result of all. The. seminal parts are ne- 
cessary to the embryo ; the embryo to the perfect 
body; and the body to that material perfection, 
wliich shall be attained in another life. The man- 
ner of existence seems as necessary, as the condi- 
tion in which it must appear in each of the inienne- 
diate stages. Life commences with tJbe organic and 
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vegiefative mode ; ^ege^tive life soon loses itsdf in 
that whicli i$ animal ; animal life subsides at the 
hour of death, and gives^. place to that life in which 
we ^udl neither many nor be given in marriage, but 
in which we shall be as the angels of God. Thus, 
virtual existence shall issue in that which is formal ; 
formal existence shall commence with an animal 
body ; and finally issue in that body which ^t. Paul 
has denominated spiritual. 

Nor can we conceive, that either of these stages 
or modes of existence can be suspended or changed* 
The progress is established by laws, which are im- 
mutable ; and the order cannol be inverted* The 
parts in this progressive arrangement, are* not only 
necessary in themselves to the perfection ci being ; 
but are essentially necessary in that particular sta- 
tion in which they are fixed. The establishment is 
fixed by the laws, which regulate and govern na- 
ture ; and these . laws must be repealed, before we 
can suppose the order of this process to be inverted. 
Thatf therefore, is not first which is spiritualy but 
thtt which is natural ; and afterwards that which is 
spiritual. 

To this general principle, there seems, however j 
to be one remarkable exception, which is introduced 
in verse the fifty-first. Behold^ I show you a mys-r 
tery ; we shall not all sleepy but we shaU all be 
changed ; in a moment ^ m the twinkling of an eye at 
the last trump. 

That the exception to the general principle here 
spoken of, is an exempti<»i from death, is evident, 
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fix>mthe period to wliidi the pa6s^aBadea;.jt k 
at ikt last trmmp. hsd^ though the apostle introu 
duces the first peraoa in the plim4 number; ytt 
we cannot snppoK that as an indhddual he lad antf 
intentioii to include himsdf m the JMittiber of those, 
who should be exempted fronib the strdke of death. 
1/^ien, therefore, he ss^s we ^haU fwi dl sk^^ i^a 
we MhttB all be ehangedy he must be wfffo^ to 
allude to the body of Christiaiis at large, in aU ^^B 
of the worid ; or peihaps to liie human race, whom 
he conauders to be one fisanily ; and the excepdoa 
must in that, or any view, apply to those w1k> dKmhl 
be alive in the latest ages of the worid, ^' when the 
jiw a ims shall issue, and the hive shall bum*" 

But, though this remarkable exception shdl take 
place, through whidi the last ^n^tation of the hu« 
man race shall be exempted from the stroke of death, 
yet Ae change itself, which deadi produces, will not 
be dispensed with* For, though all sfuM not tkep^ 
yet, all shall be chaffed. The change seems abso*> 
lutely necessary, by what means soever it may be 
produced, to the producti(m of that spiritual bodt/^ 
which we have already considered. The diange 
tiiereTore, through which these last individuals of 
mankind may pass, must be, in its nature, equiva- 
lent to diat which death, by a much slower and more, 
gradual process, shall produce -upon die ^reat mass 
of the human race. It is a change, through which 
mortality shall be put off: and through idiich that 
extraneous matter, which shsSUL be incorporated • with 
those ladical parts which are destined for eternity. 
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diaH be limnrn 99ui^( th^ ^ g^m V^ radical 
parts, sepamted from the exuvi^^ may be rej^^wfsA 
mAmmortai vigqw, tol^egift % mpiiie of Mog which 

ikail pevcr a)4« 
That t^ impoiftrat <d»99^ is in Itself pi^ 

accfXRdine^ to t&£ genial pfimiple^ it is natural t9 
conceive both finom Kason and revelatim} and th« 
ifKrqualiti^ of those periods, (immg which the body 
shall xepofe la the giaive, we h^ve i^eavoured to 
flccouDt Sarin Ac third section of the fiCth chapter^ 
lo that section I have coosid^rod. d)at no givi» pe» 
nod of duration is absolutely necessary for our qgo^ 
tinn^nce in tfa^ gr£we«^ T^ periods ^ hte lo ^^« 
ousas the iadiviiimd^; mA y§t ike bodices, of att 
unji b^ as iceady to q^it ^bm gloomy mansion, a» 
soon a&tfae trun^t db^ utt^ Its awful sound* 

That these sentiments ai^ congenial with tlu^se of 
St Baid^ IS evident fioom v^i^ the fiftyi-Jirsty iviudi 
9ve i^w Jiave under consideisdaon. Bujt inequalities 
of time jdo not ;hQund tiie apo^tle^s views* He pro? 
ceeds £irther, And tells us, tUbsit though 93\ ^laU be 
^changed, all shall not taste of dciath, Jjt is true, h» 
view§ itas ^n astonishing ckcumstance ; and u«heif 
It into ^n^tw as a ^devoation from gener^ {oinciple^ 
which w^ jcannot easily conqporehend* He tielisiii that* 
it is a my^tQ^y-and as such it evidently appears. At 
^ same time, it i^^ a mystery that he h^s ihewti 
tu in point of fiu^t^ though the circumstances oS its 
accompllslunent be perfectly tonceakd. Wit see 
with sufficient plsdone^s that itmust be so ; but wbat 

Lll 
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the nature of that process may be, b not dearly re* 
vealed. 

Of this, however, we are assured, that the change 
shall be instantaneous, instead of pit^ressive ; and 
periiaps one short nionMsi^ will accomplish that 
work, wUch on some human bodies bad been in a 
state of progres^n for more than five thousand 
years. In a moment ^ in the twinkhng of an eye^ 
at the last trumps it shall be effected; and the 
change wluch death admimsters through the medium 
of corruption, shall be accomplished without lus 
aid. 

With an eye to the process of nature, this point 
has been already considered in the sixth section erf* 
the sixth chapter. The length erf* that period through 
which these bo^s had paaaed, or in which th^ 
had lain in a seminal state, precluded a leQgth of 
time in their final stage. But, jdiilosc^hy could 
only assure us, that this stage must necessarily be 
short. The change which appeared absolutely ne- 
cessary, required a period ci duration in order to 
its completion^ and as nothing but the common 
process appeared necessary to its completion, phi- 
losophy directed our attention to the grave. St. 
Paul, however, instructed in a better school^ has pe- 
netrated the cloud which hovered over our re- 
searches, and told us in a few words how the mighty 
work shall be performed. He has revealed to us 
that secret which Crod had revealed to him ; and 
told us that important mysteiy which must otherwise 
have been concealed. It is therefc^e from him we 
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learn, diat tt^e shall hot all sleepy but we shall cdl be 
changed^ in a moment j in the trmnkUng of an eyey 
at the last ' trUmp. Far the trumpet shall sounds 
and the dead shall be raised incorruptibley and we 
shall be changed^ (verse the fifty-second.) 

Hence then We learn ^m the verse last quoted, 
that in one aw&l taoment, the jmmd of the trumpet^ 
the ehange tf the Uvingi and the resurrection of 
the dead to a state of incorruptibility, shall take 
place. Human nature must then undergo its final 
renovation^ said enter upon the. commencement of 
that state of existence, which shall know nothing 
either of intermission, of change, c»* of termination. 
Of those bodies, which had mouldered in the grave, 
and passed through the process of cprruption ; and 
those which had ' sustained the changes which supr 
^planted death, no difienmcc will probably hereafter 
temain. In both cases, mortally b swallowed up 
of life, and every vestige pf cwruption is done 
tLway» No distinction can therefore remain between 
those bodies, which are totally delivered from its in- 
fluence ; and those which are e;cempted from it ,by 
passing^ through a mysterious change. In both, 
cases, the germ of the future body must be preserved 
from destemction ; and whether it collect around it 
any new partides or not, it will, mthout all doubt^ 
put fordi those latent powers which now are in an 
embiyo state ; while it will be dilated 0m>ughall its 
parts, and be assimilated to that mode oi existence 
which spiritual substances cnJQy. . 

But, amidst these changes which our bodies will 
^sustain, there is one of peculiar import, which ^t. 
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Patil bii nodded ih vttMthe IMetti^ in iSbt^ Words, 
Aiw M» /^^ «MM yol^^ breHtrm^ that jflt$h and 
Shod cannot inherit the kingdom Bf Oodi neithr 
Soih cormptiM iHhefk timthiptidH. 

We have, {i^hapd, mdiKkd hi this edcprtel^ioi^ 
ttie Akobf astonishing altefttiM i& the human hijdyy 
that we eah possibly cdft£Qlve« It indndts a chaiigii^ 
#hich ittnoveig ttdse perts thai ai« nioesmy tx> otdr 
|>feseilt stkte c»f eKisttti««t atld ttiAmt^ tx} ^bee our 
bodies in that astoni^iiig; U||ht, ^(Mch the precedii^ 
t^&ragraphs haVe beeti WfittM td dul^date and con*. 
film* 

That the dead stoU 6i ftiiied imoff^tibk^ n 
At plain language of tiie ffify^second Veitef and it 
ifi evident that this vttm must li^ t6 the body ; 
becaute n<!)thlfi^ ciSi fei« fiiittd but Wt wkteh had 
been previously sowft ; aikl that whitih had bete 
Sown cottld ^chlde nothing but tte material pert. 
If then the body shall Hse again^ mid dime t£ tha 
righteous shall ent^ int6 dye joy of tiicar Lord; and 
if Jlesh and bhod tamm ifti^fit idESt kingdom of 
God ; the consequence is inevitable^ that ftegh und 
hlood can Jbrm no pan tf those bodies iMch shall 
survive the grave. 

(X those human bodies t<rhieh;sdudl be destitute 
of flesh and blood, we can form no adequate tdea« 
The bones, wtre they to lemun^ wtiiuld not be a fau« 
Mian body; they wxmM iorih but an Unpleasant 
spectacle, and cany Hvith liiem evident marks of 
mortalitjr, if they were endued With lifew 

But, as flesh and blood cainnot ildnbiit tbe king- 
dom of -Godi nor comiption inherit incoktuptkn^ 
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wt htv6 no motd reason to Appose that the bones 
^hich we possess will survive the gmve» than we have 
to expect HoA our future bodies will be fiocmed of 
iesh and bloods The change must therefm^ be 
radiod throughout our present system ; whether it 
be eflfected by deaths w l^ that instantaneous levo* 
lution, whidi sh^di be accomplished without his de- 
legated power* 

The associating and di^rsing atoms which ooat 
etitute our fleah and blood, must on this account be 
conMdered as superfluous matter; when we have 
• our eye fix^ on that body which shall live» when 
death shall be destroyed. These atcrnis^' withcHit aU 
doubi, are essentially necessary to our present mode 
of existence, and we can no more conceive how our 
bodies can txiest, as bodies without fiesh and blood, 
than we tan conceive how mi^er can exist without 
gravitatimi^ or without any of its sensible qualidess* 

But, since our bodks must survive the mvages of 
death, and exist^in a state of sqpanfticm fr<Ma flesh 
and bbod. We camiot avoid condudmg, that ^sk 
end idood atPe not necessary to the existe^^se of the 
body in the abstract. Body, dieiefcNre^ must even 
now in its refilled and pl^losopfaical sense, consist 
in something different from Jlesh and blood. Tiuit 
which is necessary to the existeaoe of any being 
i^ever can be removed while that «bdng remains. 

But, since identity cannot be trausferred, and 
since a period will arrive when those bodies,, which 
we now hav«, shaU be raised again and coQtinue^ 
in 'jg^nt of identity, the same for ever, without the 
assistance of flesh mi blood; the identity of our 
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bodies must now c<mast in something, with wbidi 
flesh and blood have only a distant ccxmexion. 

Whatever is necessary to the distract existence 
of the same body under the same circumstances tdt 
ever. The reverse would involve some palpsiUe 
contradictions. Since, therefore, a period will ar. 
rive, when those bodies which we now have, shsdl 
commence and continue a state of existence in a 
legion where flesh and blood cannot enter; the con* 
elusion is certain, that flesh and blood can form no 
part ci our present bodies, when we abstract them 
from the local circumstances of Hmt^ and place^. 
and mo(UJlcation of substance. 

In our present condition and situation, fle$h and 
blood form a necessaiy part of our bodks; they 
form indeed the most essential part of the concrete, 
whether we look upon that concrete with an eye 
either to magnitude or ut^y. And indeed, were 
we to fix our stand within the circle of time, and 
cast no look beyond the grave ; .we can form no 
other conception of flesh and blood, than that they 
are essential parts of. t)ur bodies, and therefore in* 
separable from them ; and that the loss of flesh and 
blood must necessarily be the total loss of their 
bdng. 

But, when we step beyond the boundaries of time, 
and take our stand in eternity ; when we take with 
us the declaiations of the apostie, that the dead 
shall be raised incorruptibley and that flesh and 
blood cannot inherit the inng(hm of God; the the- 
ory of our last paragraph stands inverted, and we 
f€»m new opinions of body^ and of flesh and blood* 
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And, wben to this we aidd» that our bodies shall 
exist hereafter in. a state of incarrupHan, in power j 
in ghry^ and even become comparatively spiritual ; 
instead of considering flesh and tdood in the charac- 
ter ci fisimtial partSj we can only view them as 
necessary appendages of being, confined to those 
local abodes which they have forsaken for ever* 

As, therefore, flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom, of Godf nor corruption inherit . incorrupt 
turn s those corruptible and visible parts, which we 
behold, must disappear, either through the' process 
of the grave> or of that change which shall supersede. 
its necessity. The .real body, which shall be here^ 
aftf^r, must therefore at present be concealed be- 
neath those exuviae which shall be done away in 
death. It seems reserved for a future state of exist- 
ence ; ' while those parts which will appear as ap- 
pendages from eternity, when we look back on time^ 
seem .destined to perform the functions of the pre- 
sentlife,^ . 

In what then can We presume the identity of our 
future, as wtU as present, bodies to be lodged, but 
in that radical stamen, or germ, which we have al- 
ready con^dered and supposed ? it is a principle, 
whsch will admit of no dispute ; th(U sameness can 
never be. transferred; it is equally certain, that our 
bodies shall rise again ; and it is equally certain, 
that flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of 
God. The final cc»isequence is, therefore, certain 
also, that when we view our bodies in eternity, and 
look back oa the stations which they occupied, and 
the materials lyith which they were incorp(Huted ; 
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we flhadl be abfe to disdiigiiish diea from dKM 
neons putioles, with which tktf were unUed ; and 
from this view we can now oonchide, that fkdk sad, 
Uood can no more form uny real {art of our hodkap 
in the abitnict, than diey can inherit ths kingdom of 
God. 

The final resnk of ihe preoeifing lyiwoning, which 
St. Paul has adduced in layotir af the jeaurreitlijcmy 
andof those changes through whtc^our bodies wist 
pass, m Older to the attainment of that feiioitj nod 
p^ection which are placed biyood At resoh nf 
death; is sammed up jii verse the thirQr^diird. In 
this verse he has assiyied us, that this otrrupiiMe 
mustpM^n incorrupiumj and thm mortal $nu9ifiut4m 
immertality. 

In tins pcHnt of unmertaKt^ dl those changes, 
which we have been cont^i^iatiog, happttf meet 
K^^ether; and diose private AssalalionSy whi^th^ 
great apostle had introduoed in 4ie intermadtiate 
st^es of hb arguments and reasonings, -were ^ 
conducive to 4t& genend and important fact. The 
intervening <^stadles haiie been v^sioved by .an i^ 
peal to that power which is hv&nile, or obviated bgr 
a h£^py smticipation. The process jo£ nature has 
taught us, diat difficulties are no arguments against 
certainty I and that the wonders whijch we expeet^ 
are not greater than those w^ch iwe have ahaeadjr 
seen. * 

That thb corruption should pat on incorruption, 
St. Paul had told us in eflbct in many pcece^dkig 
parts of this chapter ; md mmy of his obsef^vations 
tended to shew, how the great event shofidd be 
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broiigbt to fsiss. But, in.tfais place, his 

a» deliveipsd in express and uaequHrocal terms* 

Thf tidioie ittssage iaiast necesssiily tcppkj to the 

bodff beicaose that iUone is mortal, of all that bo*- 

krags to moB. If then this contiptible shall pot on 

iiK:orraptioia, and this mortal must put on irnmoita* 

litf, die &cEt Itself is placed >bej^ond aH dispute, whe« 

ther the process of its aecomplishment be compie* 

liensible cit not. It was sufficient to siiew, that the 

^t itsdf contained nodiing within it r^ugnant 

e^her to plnlosopii^ or reason ; but the arguments 

adduced have gone HBdh further; ibejr have pro* 

loed a ^congeiuality with the established pcinciples of 

both, and proceeded so far as to convince the un* 

pce^udiced part of maiddnd, that they have no rea« 

«on to imag^^ it a iAmg mcrgdiUe that Ood $bould 

fmse the deatL ^ 

The credijulity of an abslruse &ot, adds d^niQr 

to that authority whidh ppooaoimces it certain; 

without inoireaafig the autheotidty of any evidence 

which may be deemed divine. Auduarity whidi is 

jdivine steeds no foceign support ; it stands on its 

own iatrnuac excellence, and commands assent;^ 

and in tjus view, :die apparent iootedifbility of the 

£iot is no argumait against die certainty of it, 

while we sk assured that die authority is fifom God* 

But the incfedibilitfr of the fact, may render the 

authority questionable; and in proportion as the 

persuasion of its incredibfliQr gains stitsigth m th^ 

.mind, Ihese^ doubts wiU incsease, because nothing 

tliat includes a contradiction san possibly come 

Mmm 
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fitmi God. The arguments^ therrfore, i«Mch St* 
Paul condescended to.ise in ccmfinnMion of .the 
credibility, of that bcty whidi in poixA of certfinty 
he reftned to divine power, added, dignl^^ t^^that 
authority by which be spoke* . The .same illusy»- 
ticms which tended to sender the fact itself ca^edible, 
•tended also to r^nove all suspicions from that' 
authority, on which the certainty of the fiict utti- 
mately stood.* Hence then, rational . a^d philose- 
.phical arguments, when ^plied tosubjebts of Di- 
vine revelation, though they caimot add to the au- 
thenticity of tiie &ct, yet tend to remove all sus^- 
cions frmn thai authcnity, on which reyeiaticsi ob- 
-tains our assent. 

Thus far the elucidative aiguments and illustrative 
exainples which have been adduced^ are of impor- 
tance to those whose belief is unshakibn m the reve^r 
laiion which we have from God. But, when from 
them we turn to those who deny all authority, and 
.place their only evidences of certainly in dte ciedi* 
bitity and probability of the fact itself^ every ail- 
ment which can remove even a shadow of a doubt 
must be of the last importance. The appeals which 
St. Paul has made to the process of ve^tati<»i, 
to the different species of flesh, and the various 
glories which the heavenly bodies exhibit to our 
senses ; are proofs, that, to convince the sadducean 
generations of men, in all ages of the world, was 
one cA>ject which he had in view. When, therefore, 
we join these two parts of his method together, and 
combine argument with authority ; when we coar 
sider the former sus applying to those who deny the 
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xesuirection, and the latter to those who admit* it ; 
and whm to this we add the dignity which' that 
confers on tfns^ the t^hble fomis a system of evi- # 
dence, in which philosophy and authority combine 
to p-oduce conviction. 

From the positive declaration of verse the fifty-, 
third', which we have been considering, the same in- 
spired author proceeds, in verse the fifty-fourth, to 
tdl us what those immediate effects are which shall 
succeed the great events which he had previously 
described. Soy when this corruptible shall have • 
put en inCorruptioHj and this' mortal shall have 
put on immortaHtyj then shaU be brought to pass 
the saying that' is vnitt0^ Death is swallowed up in 
victory. . . - 

The saying that is written was delivered in pro- 
phecy more tiban seven hundred and fifty years, 
prior to this appeal which the aposAle makes. It 
may be found in Isaiahy the twenty-fifth and 
eighth ; and to be convinced . that it alluded to the 
resurrection of the body from the grave, we heed 
oinly advert to the application of it, which St. Paul 
has made. The words of Isaiah are, He wHl 
swallow up .death in victory; and the Lord Ood- 
shaU wipe mvhy tears jromoff cdl faces ; and the 
rebuke of his people shall he tak^ away from off alb 
the earthy far the Lord hath spoken it. 

It is, however, but of little consequence to usj f 
whether these words which predict the destruction 
of deaths originated with Isaiah or St. Paul. We 
axe more deeply interested in the issue than the on- 
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gin ; and k b to that #e wiist tatu our tiboof^^ 
The last enemy thai $hatt be detOiifyed ie dcaik^ 
^aid tbe victxny whieh shKU be obta^ied ovo^ this. 
gjjDomy conqueror^ must fiaaK)^ fibetate the hisnuHf 
r^ce. The death of the captor ifiust maounliit the 
captives, snd set the prisdneta free. Deaths when 
destroyed, can he fbUoWed hf no ^ueoedacMf* Th^ 
power will admit of no dekgatbn; when oneeai!^ 
dned, it i& for ever lost; and those who shall be res**, 
cued fix>m his gloomy prison can dk no raarti. 

It is of no coQseqaence to the ai^meiit wfaidi 
8t. Paul has usedy whether we vieW death personi^ 
fied in the character of a tyrmi, as a /nmiiae 
potveTj or as the mtine negtfim ef 1^ In either 
view, the result is conspicuous^ and we are conduct*, 
cd to a pdnt^ in which these di&i«nt ^iews must 
meet at last. If death be a' tyrant^ he must b^ 
subdued. If death be 2.pasi$ive power^ a Victoiy 
must be obt^dned oyer it. And if deai|i be nothing 
more than the mere negation cf hfk^ h must be 
overcome. In either, the conquest of deadi is cer* 
tain ; and the point in which these di&rmt vieiitTS 
will meet at last^ mui^ be the final restoration of hu-> 
man nature from the tomb to life. 

The last of these viewsy in which We fasve |ust ^on-, 
temj^bied death, appears to^ be iftat whidi best ac^ 
cords with our philosophkal inquiries^ and oor 
rational conceptions % and, as a mfcre negation of life 
Vnd power, it seems most natural to consider death. 
As a permij he can only have a poetical exssf-^ 
ence, which may fumisk an allusion^ or giv« per^ 
fcction to a rhetorical figure, Tet, if we view him 
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even in tins capacity, Ije must be shdn. Under the 
idea of pontile p^wety It is impossible ^t we csyt^ 
have any aecurate conceptions of death* A powej^ 
which is poffitive, must exist before it can prcdnee 
2Sxf e&cts; otherwise the efiect must be coeval with 
its cAUse, which is at once impossiUe nmd absurd* 
And, as aU causes must exist prior to their efiects, if 
dfeath be a positive power, \t can have no neeessary 
jCOHiiiexiDii witbthot£f effects which are presumed t6 
result firom it. And if- there can be no necessary GOOh 
nexion between death and those efects which result 
from it, death may exist flioogfa. nothing die, whidi 
is an absurdity that cannot wdi be exceeded. I 
diink, therefore^ diat the conclusion is certain, that 
death camol be pasitwe power* As, therefore, 
deadi cannat be personal^ nor be justly contemplated 
under the idea of posUioe power ; it can be seen ia 
1K> other light than daat of the n^ation of life. 

If death be the negation of Hfe^mA be destroyed, 
the negation of Hfi must be done away ; and if die 
negation of life be done away, life must be restored, 
and the bo^ must rise again. If the n^gadon of 
life be done away, it can only be done away from 
those who are, or who shall be, m a state of actual 
death; because it is in these regions alone, that the 
negation of life resides. And, if from them who are 
in al state of actual death, the negation of 1^ shall be 
removed, as there can be no medium between posi- 
tive existence and the negation of life, nothing ap« 
pears which can prevent the resurrectioQ 6i thedead» 

That deaeh, whateveir may be its iiature, shall be 
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destroyed, is die plam langua|;e of scriptuie .; (verat 
the twenty-smtH,) and that it shall be swallowed up 
m vtctojy, is the plain language of verse the fifily* 
]^urtbv As, then, the juemises are unquestionable^ 
^nd the adductions wfaiph have been made ai^ too 
evident to be denied ; we are led by guides wtuch 
will not deceive us, to the. ^ame oomniton oonehisiea 
which we- have repeatedly dr^wni that those who 
dee|>'in the dust of the earth must awake to immor* 
talUfe. * ' 

That the omqiiest which death obtsdns, and shatt 
ocmttnue to obtain, till die final consummation of all 
things, could only apply to the material part of man^ 
is too obvious to require a moment's proof The 
immaterial part of man, being spiritual in its nature, 
is placed beyond the reach of death. The remo- 
val of death can theref<M^ only apply to the body, . 
because it is over this alone that death extends its 
sway. The victory which shall be obtained over 
death, ihust be a.. removal! of ^t absence of Kfe, * 
imder which the human body lies; the removal, 
must issue in the reverse ; the r:^verse is life ; and 
therefore the body must live again. 

As the body must, rise aga^ and join its immate* 
rial partiner, both, in a= state of indissoluble union, . 
inust enter into a state either of punishments or re* 
wardfe, which must continue for ever. It 'is the 
dread of future punishment, arising from a con- 
sciousness of ^ jguilt, that arms death with all its 
terrors, and makes it an awful thing to die. Hence; 
says the apostle, the sting of death is im^ and the 
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Strength of sin is the lawy but ^ thanks Be to God 
which giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. « 

The Redeemer of the world through the efficacy 
of his atonement, is the foundation of all our hopes. 
it is through his merit that the sting of death is 
drawn ; and the strength of sin is obviated, by the 
expiation which he has made. Through an interest 
in him, we contemplate the resurrection of our bo- 
dies from the grave with calmness' and tranquillity, 
as an object of our wishes rather than of our fears. 
Though the grave is a gloomy passage, it is but a 
subterraneous road to bliss. It is with an eye to 
diat glory which shall be revealed hereafter, that 
St. Paul concludes the chapter which we have- in 
part considered, with the wholesome and important 
advice, which he has seriously addressed to all true 
believers : Therefore^ my beloved brethren, be ye 
stedfdsty immoveable, always abounding in the 
work of. the Lord; forasmuch as ye know that 
your labour is not in vain in the Lord. 
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